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Koro it is called, and the fathers say that when the sea for days 
rose steadily and steadily, and drowned the men and washed their 
plantations into waste and gave their homes to fishes, the last 
spot of earth that anywhere arose above the waste of waters was 
the rocky summit of that mountain, and on it sat a little bird. But 
the water higher rose and higher, and covered even that last 
resting place, and™the little bird flew sadly round and round, and 
wept over Koro, for that it was lost. Yet it came again to light 
as the waters slowly sank, but the bird has never learned to 
change its mourning note, and ever wails in the woods of Koro.— 
William Churchill; A Princess of Fiji. 
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“ The sale of game should be prohibited at all seasons.” 
NAILS DRIVEN IN 1901.—No. VII. 


CALIFORNIA. 


Penal Code, Sec. 626k, enacted 1901.—Every person who buys, sells, 
offers or exposes for sale, barter or trade, any quail, partridge, pheasant, 
rouse, sage hen, ibis, or plover, or any deer meat, whether taken or killed 
in the State of California, or shipped into the State from any other State, 
Territory, or foreign country, is guilty of a misdemeanor. 





“THE ART AND PLEASURE OF HARE-HUNTING.” 

OF all the professions none have greater uncertainties 
than has that of authorship. It is uncertain from first to 
last. No author can fathom the depths of his own mental 
powers, nor can any one forecast the verdict of the public 
on any literary work. Manuscripts have been condemned 
as unworthy of merit, which when published have been 
awarded a place in the classics, while others of which 
much was expected hardly made a beginning in public 
favor. 

But of the incessant output of literature, much general 
good is accomplished, for much of the current publications 
of the day makes the progress which is lost in the sum 
total of progress of the passing year as the literature of 
the year is lost in the lapse of ages. It would indeed be 
an ill inference which would visit disapproval on all litera- 
ture that did not bear the visible marks of immortality. 
Much of it is necessarily identified with the struggles of 
the moment, with the needs of mental diversion, and with 
the evolution of civilization. And the making of books is 
not without pathos, for in future many an hour of work 
with its bright hope is lost; many a rosy dream of fame 
and honor is rudely dispelled; many a heartache is the 
only return for hard wrought prose and poem, and often 
with failure, saddest of all, the wolf comes nearer to the 
door. Thus, like all else in civilization, authorship has its 
bright and dark side. 

The vicissitudes of authorship during the centuries are 
well exemplified in the miscellaneous collections which 
make up the stock of the dealer in old books; and here 
we find that the sporting authors of the past are not in- 
frequently represented. Among the old books in a New 
York shop is one entitled “The Art and Pleasure of Hare- 
Hunting, in Six Letters, to a Person of Quality. By 
John Smallman Gardiner, Gent. Printed for R. Griffiths 
at the Dunciad in St. Paul’s Churchyard, MDCCL.” The 
title page frankly informs the reader that the price of 
the work is one shilling. Its price to-day is $70. It is a 
modest octavo numbering fifty-four pages, bound in quiet 
elegance in levant morocco with a delicate tracing of 
gilt on the inner edge of the covers by way of ornament. 
The paper and ink are of a quality which would be no dis- 
credit if made at the present day. The diction is in the 
quaint old idiom of 150 years ago. In his preface the 
author earnestly cautioned his teader that he had learned 
that some other author had treated on the same subject 
some time prior to his own writing thereon, but that he 
had never seen-the writings of his predecessor, and that 
therefore anything that he wrote was not appropriated 
from him, however much it might be the same in idea. 
Thus this old work had still an-earliet one, and inferen- 
tially the older one had still an older one to contend 
against. Matters which were debated then as contem- 
porary in interest are still debated to-day as being of 





modern thought and interest. Of these are the wide or 
narrow range of setters and pointers, the relative capa- 
bilities of each, mental impressions and their influence on 
the progeny, etc. John Smallman Gardiner, Gent., was 
particularly conscientious in his treatment of the art of 
hare-hunting. In quaint old English with its piquant 
idioms he minutely describes the habits and wiles of the 
hare, the manner of hunting it, the dogs most approved 
for that work and many delightful speculations on their 
senses and insiincts. Treating of their powers of vision 
he says: “Some maintain Hares to be of the tribe of 
Nocturnal Animals that cannot see well in the Day, their 
eyes being much like Cats or Owls, and of a Contexture 
susceptible of far nicer touches of the rays of light than 
Creatures more Habituated to Daylight.” 

From one shilling to $70 is no mean.appreciation, though 
the time required is necessarily discouraging to those who 
wait. And these old books of a far age of the past show 
that the element of favorable circumstance, the element of 
luck, was not without its force in preserving some authors 
from cblivion, for many of the old books owe their 
preservation to their association with a past age contem- 
peraveous with great historical events; to the ancient 
styles of type with which they were printed, or to the 
rich and beautiful bindings, the binder’s art having been 
brought to an extraordinary degree of perfection. That 
some of the ancient books should owe their preservation 
to their covers «differs in a way from some modern 
books, in whese covers is concealed their chief value. But 
in the vicissitudes of authorship there is little that can 
justly be called new. In every age the author encountered 
the author who had written before on his favorite subject; 
he encountered the public which ignored his writings, his 
disappointments were the same disappointments of his 
predecessors, and he could not fail to note that many 
works were preserved by the guarding of good covers. 
Thus there need be nothing discouraging in the fact that 
there is nothing new under the sun, for while the facts 
of the world’s knowledge may be old, they are ever new to 
those who have them yet to learn. In the matter of 
sporting literature, both ancient and modern, the good 
showing is ground for just pride, as it portrays the esteem 
in which the healthful and pleasing sports of field and 
stream were held, and the talent of the writers who gave 
these sports their attention. 
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THE LOADED GUN IN THE HOUSE. 

A LOADED gun in the house is an instrument of harm. It 
is ever waiting for.some one to set it off and do the 
injury. Sometimes it goes off by itself. The house of a 
Long Island clergyman was destroyed by fire not long 
ago, and the fire was caused by the falling of a loaded gun 
from its rack on the wall and the consequent explosion. 
In a murder trial in the South the accused was acquitted 
when his counsel demonstrated this combination of cir- 
cumstances; the person killed had been at the time of 
his death lying on a lounge. A muzzle-loading rifle had 
hung on the wall so disposed that it was aimed directly 
at the lounge, and this rifle had been kept loaded. A 
mirror had reflected the sunlight and concentrated it as 
a burning glass upon the priming cap of the rifle and had 
caused the discharge which had killed the victim. The 
thing was proved possible by an actual experimental test, 
in which the discharge of the arm was brought about in 
the manner described. 

If loaded firearms in the house are dangerous when 
let alone, they are a hundred times more dangerous be- 
cause of the meddling propensities of human nature. The 
combination of gun and charge is always ready for the 
chance handler who did not know it was loaded. In a 
village in western New York the other day a five-year-old 
child and her uncle were in a room together, when the 
uncle took up a gun which he did not know was loaded, 
and in handling discharged it, shooting the child’s legs 
off and killing her. The incident belongs to a type which 
is so common that its relation here would be without 
purpose, did it not give an opportunity to direct atten- 
tion to the responsibility of those unthinking persons who 
provide the means for the didn’t-know-it-was-loaded 
shooters to do their fell work. The immediate active 
agent in blotting out the life of a beloved child stands not 
alone in the responsibility for the distressing casualty. 
Another must share with him the awful burden. That 
other one is the person who kept the loaded gun, who 
maintained the engine of destruction ever ready to work 


its disaster. If the owner of the gun had adopted the 
simple precaution of taking out the charge before standing 
the arm in the corner, his home would not have been 
darkened with this great sorrow. The teaching of the 
incident is this: If you have a loaded gun standing in the 
corner or hanging on the rack, take out the charge. 
Remove from your own home at least the possibility of a 
disaster for which you would have to share with the 
didn’t-know-it-was-loaded shooter the responsibility. 

In the old days when loading a gun was a complicated 
operation of measured powder and shot charges, wadding 
and ramrod, there may have been some excuse for keeping 
a charge in a gun; but under present conditions, when to 
load is the work of a second, and to remove the charge 
is equally simple and expeditious, there can be absolutely 
no excuse for the loaded gun in the home. 


SNAP SHOTS. 


The Smithsonfan Institution has just published as one 
of the series of reports devoted to the National Museum 
a memorial of George Brown Goode, together with a 
selection of his papers on the museums and the history of 
science in America. There are given here in permanent 
form the tributes paid to Dr. Goode by his associates, at 
the memorial meeting held in Washington in 1897. These 
comprise a memoir by Prof. A. P. Langley, Secretary of 
the Smithsonian Institution, and estimates of Dr. Goode 
as a historian and citizen, by Pres. W. L. Wilson, of 
Washington and Lee University; as a naturalist, by Prof. 
Henry F. Osborn, of Columbia University, and of his 
activities in relation to American science, by Dr. W. H. 
Dall, of the United States Geological Survey. The papers 
of Dr. Goode relate to museums and museum history and 
administration, and the beginnings of natural history and 
sciences in America; and these are followed by a full 
bibliography of Dr. Goode’s published writings, by Ran- 
dolph I. Geare. The volume of over 500 pages is made 
the more valuable by a series of no fewer than 109 por- 
traits of scientists, naturalists, explorers and others who 
have contributed to the advancement of science in Amer- 
ica. The noble volume is a fitting recognition of Dr. 
Goode’s life and character and public services. Another 
memorial of the man is the National Museum itself, for 
as it is to-day in large measure he made it. 





The Massachusetts Legislature rejected last week a 
bill to permit shooting and fishing on Sunday. The advo- 
cates of making shooting lawful upon that day base their 
argument upon the fact that many shooters who are con- 
fined to their work through the week have no time to go 
shooting on any day but Sunday, and the opportunity to 
shoot on that day should not in fairness be denied them. 
As was inevitable, the debate in the House was a combina- 
tion of Sabbath observance and game protection argu- 
ments, and the two together were strong enough to defeat 
the proposed amendment by a vote of 61 to 17. 





The Appalachian National Park may be regarded as a 
thing accomplished. Dr. Ambler tells us as much as this 
in the report printed to-day on the present standing of 
the scheme. The favorable action taken by the legisla- 
tures of the States immediately concerned, and the atti- 
tude of Congress, as shown in the last session, are such as 
to give fullest confidence that the Government will acquire 
the territory and maintain it as a perpetual forest reserve 
and pleasuring ground for the people. Some hint of the 
attractiveness of this Appalachian country and its pos- 
sibilities from a sportsman’s standpoint is contained in 
Dr. Waldo’s description of it. 





Mr. C. H. Ames asks for the origin of the name Poke-o- 
Moonshine as applied to a mountain or stream. There is 
much of romance and history in place-names. We have 
in hand and shall print next week an interesting paper on 
the subject of Adirondack names. 





That story of a cabin on the shore of a Massachusetts 
lake is full of suggestion. There are just such sites with- 
out number for summer camps, and the shelter may be 
put up by any one who has the gumption to drive a nail 
and push a saw. The cost is practically nothing. The 
enjoyment and solid comfort possible are beyond compute. 
We shall be much mistaken if the account of the Massa- 
chusetts camp shall not prompt other fishermen to make 
like provision for cheap, handy and sensible near hone 
outings. 
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Che Sportsman Courist, 
Two Scares. 


“TALKING about scares, I don’t mind one once in a 
while—a long while; but two in twenty-four hours are 
more than a decent man is called upon to bear with 
enough patience to put in tea.” 

The Judge had his pipe going well before he resumed, 
our having tempted him to a refill. 

he tins were washed, plenty of wood handy, darkness 
had come, and we were squatted pretty close to the fire 
in front of the lean-to, for it was cold. 

This is to be read slowly, as the Judge spoke that way. 

“You boys know that it is a long time since I hunted 
with another gun. I gave up taking chances with another 
man when my friend was carried out of the woods shot 
by his careless friend. You know I don’t allow even my 
guide to carry a rifle when I’m out for big game. 

“Well, it was about this time of the year. I had a 
feeling that I had lost something, and when I seriously 
analyzed it, I found it was a moose. I dropped a card 
to Louis Noel, the Indian, telling where and when to 
meet me, and in a couple of days started for Guys- 
borough county. 

“It was pretty late in the day before I found Louis— 
too late to strike into the tepee—so we made for a house 
known to him kept by a widow; and a long way it was. 
We reached it, however, just before dark, climbed up the 
hill and banged at the door. The woman came at once. 
and I haven’t seen a more worried one since. Before I 
could say a word she let out a torrent of them as long 
as the Moral Code. What I could make of it was that 
a tramp had applied for something to eat that morning, 
she had given him a good meal, and he liking it, and find- 
ing no man around, proposed to annext the whole outfit. 
Of course, she was very much frightened, and coaxed 
and threatened him; but there he styed, and while she 
was speaking a door in the hall opened and his Joblots 
slouched up to the front. 

“He was a pretty hard looking specimen, and the 
meals he had eaten that day gave him an impudent air 
that killed sympathy at once. 

“The widow had said there was only one available 
room in the house, and he had pre-empted it. 

“*Look here,’ says I to him, mildly, ‘you asked this 
woman for something to eat this morning, and she gave 
it to you. Is that correct?’ 

“*Vas,’ he growled. 

“*And you stayed and ate some more?” 

“Wall, it’s none o’ your d—— business, is it?” 

““And you propose now to take the only room with 
which she can earn a little money?’ 

“ That’s wot.’ 

“*Well, my friend,’ says I, ‘you are really making a 
mistake. I want that room, and if you don’t want to 
sleep in the woods jog along, quick.’ 

“*“T guess not,’ he said. 

“I stood my gun against the side of the house and 
began to put off my pack. He stepped outside, and 
stood a couple of yards off and slowly took in my 72 
inches, turned around, and with a lot of fancy cusses 
started for the village we had passed through. We 
watched him out of sight, and went in, 

“The widow was a grateful little soul, and hustled 
around to maks us comfortable, and succeeded first rate. 
She told me more about the tramp; how the cuss 
wouldn’t even get a little wood for the fire to make his 
own meals, and so on, until 9 or 10, when we went to 
bed in the spare room. 

“It wasn’t much of a room to fight about. We got 
to it by a sort of ladder that landed right in it, an, by 
Jove! it was cold. There was a small window that let 
in more air than light, and I saw by the candle only 
one little cot, and mighty little on it. We undid our 
packs and got out the blankets. I took off my boots 
and hat, and rolled up on the cot, while Louis did the 
same in the corner on the floor, and it wasn’t long before 
we slept. 

“I don’t know how long I slept—an hour or two, 
maybe—but the next thing I knew I was standing in the 
middle of the room, my hair standing too, and the awful- 
lest scream ringing in my ears that ever man heard. My 
blanket was wound around me like a fly paper, but’ I 
got it off in a hurry, seeing mental pictures of cut- 
throats, outrages and all the rest of it. I grabbed the 
rifle, told Louis to follow, and slid down the ladder 
without touching a rung, I think. 

“We stood a few seconds to listen—not a sound. I 
called out, ‘Anything wrong?’—no answer. I tried a 
deor or two—locked. I unlocked the front door and 
stepped out, It was almost light as day. The moon was 
up big, but it showed nothing wrong to me. 

“T said, ‘Come along’ to Louis, and we climbed a fence 
and went entirely around the house. Everything was 
quiet and orderly, and the windows were all shut. I 
stood and shivered in my stocking feet, completely 
mystified. 

“Louis grunted out in an inquiring tone, ‘Dream?’ 

“Dream be ——,’ I was about to answer, when I 
jumped about 3 feet with this terrible scream ringing out 
again. No dream this time, anyway. I looked up 
from whence it came, and to my intense disgust, there, 
on the ridge of the house, sat an owl that looked as big 
as a prize turkey. 

“Well, maybe I wasn’t mad! I didn’t see a bit of 
humor in it then. I jammed a cartridge in the gun, 
and in a couple of seconds blew that owl into such bits 
that no ornithologist could identify it. We then sneaked 
back to the room and tried to get some more sleep, 
but I didn’t succeed very well. Louis asked before I 
got settled down, ‘Mister scared?’ I told him to go to 
blazes, and pulled the blanket over my head. ‘ 

“All the same, boys, it was a scare. ° 

“We were out at daylight, the widow making us a good 
breakfast. She had heard the rifle, but not the owl. as 
used to it, I a po . 

“We were off early; had a long tramp before us, and 
it seemed to be getting warmer. Louis shook his head 
at the sky, and I didn’t like the looks of it myself. He 
took the lead on the trail—and a tough one it was, I tell 
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you, About 11 we had a bite and eased our backs of the 
duffle. The weather looked gloomy, and was getting too 
warm for snow or comfort. We didn’t rest long, as I 
saw Louis was anxious to be moving. , 
_ “To cut it short, we made the tepee about 5 that even- 
ing, and a great relief it was, too. The tepee was of 
poles and bark, you know, one he had put up some time 
before, and a pretty good one it looked. 

“Louis cut firewood, while I went for spruce to make 
new beds. It was dark by the time everything was made 
snug and the tea going, and the wind came up easterly, 
too, and I knew that meant a wet day unless it’ changed. 

“We finished tea and sat around to smoke, Louis being 
more silent than usual, I thought, although I didn’t try 
to make him talk, being tired and thoughtful myself. 
Anyway, I don’t feel much like talking in the woods 
except on an occasion like this. 

“We smoked a couple of pipes, and while Louis built 
a fire in the middle of the teepee I strolled down to get 
a tin of water, nearly breaking my neck in the darkness 
getting it. Things looked so cozy inside that I decided 
to turn in. I fussed around a little, and he, too, rolled up 
in his blanket. 

“Well, I slept; and this time I was not awakened by a 
scream, but by a cold ‘spat’ on the temple. I was really 
only half awake, wondering what it was, when it came 
again, hitting me in the same spot. Then I knew. It 
was raining hard, and a drop, running down a pole, let 
go right over my head. I moved my head slightly, just 
in time to catch it on the nose. As I moved a little 
again, I opened my eyes and saw, on the other side of the 
fire, the Indian slowly rising. I wondered if he had 
found a cold drop, too, and wondered some more when 
I saw him on his feet and the firelight flash on a knife 
in his hand. 

“Without a sound he stepped over the fire toward me. 
Another drop fell, broke on a spruce twig and spattered 
in my eyes, making me close them for an instant. I 
thought, Had I offended him, or had I shown more 
money than was wise when paying the widow? I had 
been out with him before, and always found him trust- 
worthy, if not exactly cheerful. 

“T opened my eyes quickly, and found him leaning over 
me, and away at the end of his uplifted arm was that 
wicked, glittering knife. 

“Boys, I was paralyzed for a second; then, just as I 
was about to roll aside to avoid the blow, he gave one 
long sweep of the knife——, sliced the bark off the 
dripping pole, quietly stepped back, and rolled up again 
in his blanket.” H. M. RosenBERG. 

Hauirax, N, S, 


A Dog that Thought He Could Fight 


“SPEAKIN’ 0’ fightin’ dorgs,” Old Hogarth drawled, in 
his quiet voice, breaking the painful silence that had fol- 
lowed Jack’s latest effort—one of those wild flights of 
fancy which he was wont to term “a true personal ex- 
perience,” and which always had a subduing effect upon 
our own vain ambitions to shine in a like capacity— 
“Speakin’ o’ fightin’ dorgs, I’ve seed a hull lot o’ sech 
critters, off ’n’ on, in my life, of all sorts an’ sizes, but I 
never seed one what could come up to Jim Simpson’s 
brindle bull. Fight? Why, that’ wa’n’t no name fer it. 
He just na’terly wallered in a good scrap, an’ he didn’t 
give a cuss fer odds, He’d fight any number o’ dorgs 
an’ come out on top every dern time. ’Twas as bad as 
havin’ a painter ’round loose when he was out on the 
warpath, an’ ef Jim hadn’t live so fur away I wouldn’t 
‘a’ had a dorg left by the end o’ the year, ’ceptin’ Sooner, 
who was too cute fer him. 

“Waal, naterly, we didn’t none of us zactly hanker arter 
that dorg’s company, an’ from dislikin’ the dorg ’twarn’t 
onusual dif’cult t’ git t’ sorter not havin’ much time fer 
his owner. When we hinted purty plain like to Jim that 
we wa’n't all-fired in love with his brindle bull an’ that his 
days of usefulness as a dorg, ’s far as we was consarned, 
was over, ef he’d ever had any sech days ’tall, Jim he 
bristled up like a porcupine an’ sez, sorter sassy-like, as 
how he guessed he’d keep any dorg he dum wanted to, 
an’ would lick any man what had any more objections 
t’ make. Seein’ as he had the brindle bull ‘long with him 
at the time, we didn’t try t’ find out how much in arnest 
he was. 

“Y’ see, ’sociatin’ with that thar fightin’ bull dorg had 
got Jim t’ thinkin’ he was ’baout as good a fighter as the 
dorg was, an’ as the two on ’em was allers together we 
wa'n’t bustin’ our gizzards t’ dispute the title, as the 
lawyers say. "Twas a case o’ ‘like master like dorg’ 
turned hind sight foremost, an’ bimeby Jim got t’ be as 
onpopular as the brindle bull. I allers notice that when 
a man begins t’ think he’s bigger’n smarter’n anybody 
else, right thar’s where he gits ketched in his own b’ar 
trap, an’ he has t’ begin an’ learn all over again. An’ it’s 
the same with dorgs as men. 

“Waal, one day me’ n’ Bill here was out sorter seein’ 
what they was t’ see, when all t’ onct we run on to a she 
b’ar an’ her cub. They wa’n’t nothin’ t’ do but shoot the 
b’ar or git chawed up, so we let her have it an’ knocked 
her over, an’ Bill he ketched the cub, a cute, fuzzy leettle 
cuss, an’ brung him home fer t’ tame him fer a pet. But 
that thar cub wa’n’t what y’ might call sociable, an’ Bill 
couldn’t do nothin’ with the leettle devul. He growed 
fast ’nuff, an’ the bigger he got the crosser he got, an’ 
by the time he was six months old he’d made hisself so 
derned onpopular the old woman swore she’d shoot him 
ef I didn’t. 

“Things was gittin’ sorter oncomf'table "baout the 
house, an’ the old woman was ripsnortin’ ’round wus- 
ser'n the cub b’ar, when who sh’d come sa’nterin’ ‘long 
one day but Jim Simpson an’ his brindle bull. He had 
the dorg tied to a chain, an’ both on ’em was a-hankerin’ 
arter a fight, twas easy t’ see that. Jim spied the b’ar 
right away. 

“*Hello!’ sez he. “Whar’d y’ git that thar scart, onery 
jeokin’ critter?’ 

“ ‘Caught him when I was fishin’ fer trout,’ sez I, not 
adimirin’ his style o’ talk. ‘Better not monkey with him, 
*cause he’s purty cross,’ sez I. 

“*y’ don’t say,’ sez he, with a mean grin. ‘Do y’ keep 
him fer protection? Ain’t y’ glad he’s tied up, Tige?’ 
sez he, lookin’ down at the brindle bull an’ laffin’.’ 

“ ‘Waal,’ sez I, beginnin’ t’ git my dander up, ‘next 
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tempered critter I ever met up with,’ sez 

““Oh, Fige ain’t cross,’ sez hg laffin’ more. ‘Tige’s 
gentle as a lamb, ain’t y’ Tige? 1 guess,’ sez hé, sorter 
contemptuous like, ‘I guess that sickly lookin’ cub could 

aw Tige into mincemeat.’ 

“‘Shouldn’t wonder,’ sez I, more t’ rile him than any- 
thin’ else.’ 

“We might git up a fight,’ sez he, purtendin’ t’ be in 
arnest. 

“Now: I knowed I'd have t’ shoot the b’ar sooner or 
later, an’ I thought I'd give the critter a chanct fer his 
life. He might make it interestin’ fer the brindle bull, an’ 
anyways I was mad clean through by that time, an’ 
wanted t’ make Jim madder’n me. He was a mean cuss 
ei they ever was one. 

“*How much’ll y’ bet?’ sez I. 

“I ain’t got nuthin’ ‘long but my rifle,’ sez he, some 
s’prised, 

“ “Oh, that'll do,’ sez I; ‘I’ll hold it fer security.’ 

“*What’ll y’ bet?’ sez he. 

““Baout ten dollars,’ sez I. 

_ “‘Tll take it,’ sez he, thinkin’ he had me beat, an’ 
jumpin’ at the chanct. ‘Let’s see yer money.’ 

“I put up the money an’ then he sez: 

“‘Onchain yonder terrible critter,’ sez he. But that 
cub knowed somethin’ was up consarnin’ hisself, so he 
planted his back ag’in the tree, an’ sot thar lookin’ 
wicked an’ darin’ us t’ come on, an’ I fer one wa’n’t 
special eager t’ take the dare. 

“*He’ll have t’ fight jest as he is,’ sez I. ‘Turn the 
dorg loose.’ 

* ‘Just assyou say,’ sez he. ‘Go fer him Tige! Eat him 
up!’ sez he, shppin’ the chain from the dorg. 

“Tige didn’t need no coaxin’, but sailed in t’ do up 
the cub b’ar. The b’ar didn’t seem much consarned, but 
sot thar waitin’, an’ I begun t’ feel glad I wa’n’t Tige. 
The brindle bull walked up to the cub, sparrin’ fer an 
openin’, as the lawyers say, when afore he knowed what 
had happened he got a swipe on the side o’ the head that 
knocked him endwise. He got up madder’n he ever was 
afore, I reckon, an’ made a rush, aimin’ t’ git the cub 
by the throat. An’ right thar’s whar he wa’n’t so allfired 
smart as he thought he was, ’cause the cub b’ar jest 
opened his lovin’ arms an’ took him ’round the neck an’ 
begun a-huggin’ the wind out’n him. An’ while he was 
a-huggin’ he was a-clawin’ an’ a-diggin’ with his hind 
feet up an’ down the brindle bull’s sides an’ belly, an’ 
*twarn’t long afore that dorg was a sight. The dorg 
had had a nuff an’ so had Jim, but the cub b’ar hadn’t, 
an’ he kept right on a-clawin’ an’ a-huggin’. 

“Take off yer b’ar!’ Jim began yellin’, dancin’ up an’ 
down. ‘Take him off!’ sez he, ‘or he’ll kill my dorg!’ 

““*T hope he does,’ sez I, laffin’. “Take him off yerself.’ 

“Waal, the long an’ the short of it was that when the 
cub b’ar got through with the brindle bull they wa’n’t 
much fight left in the dorg or much of anythin’ else; an’ 
when Jim begun t’ git sassy ’baout it Bill turned in an’ 
give him the derndest lickin’ he ever had in his life. 
So, owin’ t’ the cub b’ar, ’t warn’t such a bad day’s work 
arter all. 

“We buried the brindle bull fer Jim, an’ Jim went home 
considerable edefied consarnin’ cub b’ars. What become 
o’ the cub b’ar? Oh, we turned him loose the next day, 
an’ I guess he’s still ripsnortin’ ’round the woods some- 
whars lookin’ fer a fight, onless he got too smart fer his 
breeches. When a critter or a man does that air he 
generally ends like Jim Simpson’s brindle bull.” 
FAYETTE DuRLIN, JR. 


In the Southern Appalachians. 


Tuat portion of the Southern Appalachian Mountain 
region which covers the western part of North Carolina 
and the eastern part of Tennessee, and which projects 
somewhat into South Carolina and Georgia, is destined 
to play a very important part in our social life as a 
future recration ground for the people of the Eastern 
and Southern United States. 

The natural beauties of this section of the country can- 
not be overrated, and to the very slow progress which 
has been made in the so-called development of the 
region by building railroads through it, we owe the as 
yet almost perfect preservation of its sylvan charms. 
Fortunate it is that the railroad construction was de- 
layed until we had awakened to the fact that primitive 
nature presents to us recreative phases which the art of 
man can never supply. 

If Congress crowns with success the endeavors of 
lovers of nature to have a large area within this region 
set aside as a park reservation, and this action be taken 
in time to stop the devastation of forest growth which 
is even now proceeding with frightful rapidity, we and 
our descendants will have reserved for recreation purposes 
what has been so aptly termed the mountain fairyland of 
the United States. i alone in our country do we 
find that combination of almost tropical luxuriance 
of plan and forest growth, with the delicious atmos- 
pheric conditions of our Northern mountains. 

I shall use my limited amount of space in presenting 
the opportunities for sport in this region. It may as well 
be confessed at the outset that so far as shooting is con- 
cerned the region is a disappointment to any one who 
imagines that because so few sportsmen have visited it, 
and the covers are so palpably excellent and retired, there 
must be plenty of game. The country is apparently so 
sparsely settled that one may ride for fifteen miles over 
some of the main country roads and not see a single 
wayside cabin. Back in the cove-like valleys; however, 
we do find the isolated cabins of the mountaineers, suffi- 
cient in the aggregate to amount to a respectable number. 
A whole county may have 500 or 1,000 male inhabitants, 
and almost every one has hunting proclivities. The 
professional hunter does not now exist, according to 
my observation; the product of the corn patch and the 


t’ your infarnel bull dorg thar he’s oot the ugliest- 


-™mast-fed razorback hog being considered everywhere a 


more reliable sustenance than game. 

Although actual game is scarce, owing to there being 
so many hunters and practically no closed seasons, yet 
the possibilities for game are enormous. No other 
region in our country offers such attractions for game 

In the first place, the country is so broken 
that in whatever place one finds himself there is every 
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variety of land contour within such a short distance as a 
mile or. two. 

The, whole country is a succession of narrow ridges and 
narrow. valleys, Along all the ravine-like valleys run 
never-failing streams of water of crystal purity. These 
streams. wind in and out, and change their direction so 
frequently that their sloping banks have every aspect 
of exposure, north, south, east and west, within a narrow 
boundary. The side slopes of the mountains rise up 
from the creek beds to heights of 500, 1,000, 1,500, 2,000 
or even 3,000 feet. They thus offer*at some point the 
kind of ground suitable for almost any kind of game. 

As regards cover, there exists, too, every variety, from 
the rock bar, and the laurel and rhododendron thickets 
of the creek banks, to the uncarpeted thin woods of the 
almost barren ridges; from the very dense forest growth 
of the dark north slopes to the open woods of the south 
exposures. Owing to the formation of most of the 
valleys which “lead nowhar,” there is always the re- 
tirement which is necessary for the propagation of even 
the shyest game. Running water is so plentiful that in 
almost no place will game have to leave its favorite 
cover to obtain a drink, 

Some game is to be found at the present time, but 
hunting must be done even more systematically here 
than in the wild regions where a closed season is en- 
forced. A man can shoulder his gun and walk through 
these woods and crawl through the thickets during a 
whole month and not see a thing to shoot, except, per- 
haps, noisy woodpeckers or chattering squirrels. 

n the first place, you must decide upon what you 
wish to hunt, and make your plans accordingly. In al- 
most any case it is necessary to go ten or fifteen miles 
back from the railroad. The hotel keeper at any station 
can easily put the sportsman in touch with some local 
resident who knows the mountains thoroughly, and 
who will take him to the cabin of some mountaineer 
who is always ready to take a hand in arranging a hunt- 
ing trip. The stranger must always carry with him 
tea, coffee and sugar, enough to supply half a dozen 
people three times a day for the time that he expects to 
be out. 





As you approach a mountaineer’s cabin you can tell 
what kind of a hunter is to be found there by the kind 
of dogs that he keeps. If you are met by the pell mell 
rush of a miscellaneous gang of mixed breed dogs— 
curs, hounds and shepherd dogs—you may be sure that 
the shiftless owner is content with coon hunting. A 
bark or two from dignified hounds, which slowly rise 
and approach to inspect you, indicates the well-trained 
deer hunter. The savage rush of thin, gaunt, powerful 
jawed dogs, with low, menacing growls, shows that you 
have struck the cabin of a bear hunter. 

Deer are scarce in these mountains. I do not think 
I heard of over half a dozen being seen within an area 
ten miles square in one of the most retired parts of these 
mountains during the whole of the past summer. Deer 
hunting is always carried on by driving. This necessi- 
tates the services of men who know the deer runs and 
who have good hounds well broken to the sport. The 
general whereabouts of certain deer becomes known 
by the reports of mountaineers, who are always tramping 
the woods in search of cattle or hogs, or going from 
place to place on business or pleasure, and who in these 
excursions always keep a close lookout for signs of 
game. The people always drive their stock high up into 
the mountains during the summer and fall, and they 
have regular times and places for salting their cattle. 
Deer very often frequent these salting places, which are 
usually little openings in the woods. A fallen log has 
nollowed out on its upper side some basin-like holes, 
where the salt is placed. These “lick logs,” as they are 
called, are known by name to all dwellers in the region. 
Thus “Jones’ lick log”. is referred to just as we might 
sey “Jones’ corner” in the city. 

A deer drive usually begins near some lick log where 
either the deer or their fresh signs have been seen. One 
man and the dogs do the driving, while the sportsman 
takes up his position at an assigned stand on the deer 
run. The stand is usually in some little gap that the deer 
is bound to run through, in order to get out of his feed- 
ing ground without crossing a creek. When the deer has 
been started, the sportsman in the stand is reasonably 
sure of a flying shot at him, and several deer are likely 
to present themselves in rapid succession. y 

One must plan to devote a week’s time to a deer drive, 
and his expenses will be in the neighborhood of $5 a 
day for food, lodging and hiring hunters and dogs. 
Very frequently one can join, free of all cost, a local. 
hunting party; but this cannot be counted on. 

The mountain deer like to be at a high altitude. The 
best hunting is up, say, at and above 4,000 feet above sea 
level; and I have never seen deer in these mountains 
below an altitude of 3,000 feet. It may be that below 
this the valleys are too much frequented; but it is more 
likely that the animals are afraid of getting tangled up 
in the thick undergrowth of the lower altitudes. 

I think it no misstatement to say that bears are more 
plentiful than deer among these mountains. I judge 
this from the statements of mountaineers, from the fre- 
quent excellent bear covers, and from the number of trails 
which I have myself examined. The dark north coves, 
with their dense, interlaced growth of laurel and rho- 
dodendron, along the water courses, offer typical hiding 
places for bears. The north coves are seldom disturbed 
by the mountain cowboy in search of his cattle, because 
the latter are kept as much as possible from them, for it 
is in theseéoves that cattle get that fatal poisoning called 
milk sick. Thus it is that shy game retires to these 
coves. Here one must actually crawl to force his way 
through the brush, and hatchet cutting is frequently 
necessary unless he happens upon an indistinct pathway 
made by the bears themselves in their frequent passage. 

Bears may be occasionally surprised in the woods, but 
systematic bear hunting is almost always accomplished 
by tracking with dogs. A fresh bear track is seen in the 
soft earth, and presenting much the appearance of a bare 
footprint. The interest of some neighboring moun- 
is enlisted, and the trail is 
followed up until the animal is overtaken inthe path- 
way or traced to his lair. The bear does his’ best to 
escape from his pursuers, and the dogs are chiefly useful 
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in bringing him to a standstill so that the hunter can 
get an opportunity for a shot. The dogs fight savagely, 
but, unaided by the hunter, they cannot bring down their 
game. -On the other hand, the bear can scuttle through 
the thickets at a rapid rate, while the hunter can progress 
but slowly.. Thus the latter’s success depends largely on 
what success the dogs have in holding the bear. A good 
bear dog is the most valued animal that walks the 
mountain trails, and could readily be swapped for a good 
cow or fine horse, 

Certain mountaineers breed these dogs and encourage 
their ferocity from their puppyhood up. Such dogs are 
generally held by a leash when taken about the country. 
Bears are found at much lower altitudes than the deer, 
although their favorite haunts are the laurel under- 
growth along the smaller water courses at ’n altitude 
of 3,000 or 4,000 feet above the sea. 

The panther and the large gray wolf are only possibil- 
ities in these woods, A very well informed mountaineer, 
and an excellent hunter, who lives in a very wild part 
of the mountains, told me that he had not heard of a 
wolf being seen for some ten years back; and panthers 
practically disappeared about fifteen years ago. On the 
other hand, it was only last summer that a reliable cattle 
herder told me that he had heard the shrill scream of a 
panther as the animal approached his cabin (at an alti- 
tude of 5,000 feet) at night; he then heard a sniffing 
among the bushes where he had cleaned a turkéy the 
day before. Shortly after this, he heard the shrill cry 
of the animal as it went down the ridge. I myself saw 
claw marks on both the sides of a mule which was 
grazing on this ridge a day or two before this. A bear 
may have attempted to seize the mule, but it is more 
likely that one of the few remaining panthers was passing 
along this ridge, from one high mountain top to an- 
other. *The panther always travels the ridges when he 
can; thus he can see down each side and mark his prey 
or evade his foe. 

Wildcats, chiefly of the bobtailed variety, are so com- 
mon as to be a nuisance; they are the chief enemy of 
small game of all kinds, because they eat the young. 





Wild turkey shooting is, however, the most fascinating 
hunting which the mountains can offer. It requires the 
assistance of but one mountain expert and no dogs. If 
the sportsman obtains board in the family of a hunter 
whom he has engaged to help him, a dollar a day for the 
man’s pay will be all the expense incurred; but 50 cents 
a day for each person must be added to this if board is 
obtained elsewhere. 

Turkey hunting is done by calls. To imitate the 
turkey call with anything like naturalness, with the usual 
turkey feather quill requires considerable practice. To 
make the call with the mouth alone denotes a skill 
seldom acquired even by the most expert mountaineers. 
The best device that I have seen is a peculiarly fashioned 
piece of dry wood, which, rubbed or rather scraped 
along the gun barrel, produces a very natural turkey call. 
Sufficient skill in the use of this wooden call may be ac- 
quired by an evening’s practice. It is an interesting 
lesson for the sportsman to sit at night on one side of the 
great fire, with the turkey hunter on the other side, each 
calling to the other. When the sportsman can imitate 
the other’s call to suit the acute ear of the latter, the 
lesson is learned. It is amusing to watch a noble hound 
stretched out on the hearth on the occasion of such a 
lesson. At the first call he is all alert with cocked ear 
and open eye; but after it has been repeated a few times 
he subsides into indifferent contempt and finally into a 
troubled slumber. 

Wild turkeys are such shy birds that one might as well 
hunt for them in his own back yard as to try to shoot 
them without calling. I have ridden through ‘these 
mountains for years, over trail and unpathed hillside, and 
never yet caught a glimpse of a turkey while on the go. 
The turkey always hears the hunter first. Many a time 
I have seen the bushes closing in where a turkey has 
just disturbed them in its flight, and have seen small 
feathers that have had barely time to reach the ground 
in front of me; but no turkey. Occasionally when sitting 
quietly in the woods, one will see a drove of turkeys 
stalk silently by, or sometimes at dusk a whole drove 
may be seen flying across a narrow valley a distance of 
several hundred yards. I have never seen the wild turkey 
below 2,500 feet altitude, and the best shooting ground 
that I know of is up at a height of about 5,000 feet above 
sea level. There is unlimited cover for turkeys in these 
mountains, and in some high places the birds are plenti- 
ful. The wildcats, however, catch so many of the young 
turkeys that they do not multiply very rapidly. There 
is no need of dwelling on the difficulties of wild turkey 
shooting. Unless the bird drops in his tracks the sports- 
man rarely gets it, even if badly wounded. It is neces- 
sary to shoot off the turkey’s head, to break its neck or 
break its shell—that is, break its back. A turkey that is 
able to flop after it is shot is seldom to be found in the 
underbrush. 

The small game is only fairly plentiful; but with the 
extermination of the wildcats there would be no dearth 
of wood grouse, quail and squirrels. I have seldom heard 
the quail outside of the valleys; and on the other hand 
grouse seem to be the most plentiful on the rocky 
ridges near the mountain “tops,” at an altitude of say 
4,000 feet. In riding along the mountain ridges grouse 
are continually flying up just in front of the horse’s feet. 
They then offer beautiful opportunities for wing shots; 
but they seldom fly more than a hundred yards unless 
shot at. 





I have reserved mention of trout fishing to the last, be- 
cause this is not only a possibility but an actuality. Many 
of the streams contain trout, and some of them are 
famous in the annals of local fishermen. The fish are, 
however, smaller than those reported from Northern 
waters; perhaps because the streams are smaller. I have 
never happened to see a trout over 12% inches long, 
but am told that they are caught up to 16 inches in 
length; and perhaps even an inch or two may be added 
to this to indicate an extreme limit. Trout are, how- 
ever, by no means as plentiful as they once were; al- 
though catches of 150 to 200 are still made in a day by. 
expert fisherman in the best streams, most of the fish 
being not’ over 6 or 8 inches in length. 
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Few sportsmen have as yet visited these mountai 
for fishing purposes, and the average mountaineer isn 
very little’ fishing after his boyhood years. Most of it is 
done by the Cherokee Indians and a few white men who 
carry the fish to the hotels and taverns of railroad towns 
and to the saw mills to sell to the proprietors. The local 
price for trout 1s now I5 cents a pound. In addition to 
these, what ry ey be called professional fis 


all hermen, a 
great many of the men living in the little towns go back 


into the mountains for a few days’ fishing each year 
There is practically no closed season for trout. Their 
greatest foe at the present time is the saw mill man. 
Probably one-half of the trout creeks have on their 
ag pat ay a pow in active operation. The 
saw dust from these mills gets into the } 
death to the trout below. . Se ven ee 

If the laws regarding saw mill defilement of the 
streams, and a closed season were enforced, these waters 
would in a few years be literally alive with trout. Many 
streams in which they have become extinct could be 
restocked, but there is no one to enforce the law, 

Very little true fly-fishing is done in these waters, 
When flies are used the hook is also live baited with 
worms, grasshoppers or “stick” bait. The Indians. who 
are the most successful fishermen, use only baited hooks 
It seems somewhat remarkable that some streams sup- 
port many trout while others within a few miles of them 
have none at all; and yet there is apparently no difference 
in the water in the streams. 

I do not know how low down the trout are to be 
found, but I have never caught any below about 2,500 
feet altitude. They seem to be most plentiful between 
this and 3,500 feet. The waters flow very swiftly between 
these altitudes, and consequently the streams are rela- 
tively shallow and with comparatively few deep pools. 
The beds are, however, rocky, and in many places ledges 
crop out, and falls or rapids are formed. 

One can fish from the open banks and rocks, but the 
main reason that wading is desirable is that the banks 
are generally so laurel-covered that many of the best 
fishing stretches cannot be reached from them. The 
water is, however, very cold, coming, as much of it does, 
from altitudes of 4,000 and 5,000 feet, and wet feet are 
dangerous to persons not inured to this cold. Hip 
rubber boots will, however, take a fisherman dry-footed 
wherever he may wish to go to cast a fly. Within the 
trout belt the streams are usually not over 2 feet deep. 
Throughout the whole year they preserve a wonderful 
uniformity of depth, the only exception being that during 
and after a rain they rise very rapidly; but they fall again 
within a few hours after it has ceased raining. 

With few exceptions, there are practically no accom- 
modations for sportsmen in this whole section, and the 
hunter or fisherman must trust to being able to find some 
mountaineer who will take him to board, or he must 
provide himself with tent and camp supplies. The wagon 
roads are few and far between, and it is best in most 
cases—and often absolutely necessary—to carry tent and 
supplies on pack horses. In many sections it is im- 
possible to buy any provisions in the mountains; ofttimes 
the mountaineers themselves are compelled to carry their 
own corn meal on their backs a distance of ten or fifteen 
miles from the town or mill. 

Concerning the climate of this region, it must be re- 
marked that the sun is very hot, but in the shade and at 
night the air is usually cool. In the broad, cleared val- 
leys, and on the southern slopes of the low mountains, 
the day heat is sometimes as intense as in the Southern 
lowlands. On the north slopes and in the narrow shaded 
valleys, one never suffers from the heat. The rain fall 
is excessive. Showers are usually frequent, while the 
vegetation in the lower country is burning up with 
drought. Continuous or but slightly interrupted rains 
frequently interfere with the sportsman’s plans, and 
camping under a canvas tent is not always a pleasure. 

One closing remark may be made concerning the de- 
sirability of this region for outing purposes. The color 
question does not arise here, because few negroes live 
among these mountains. 

FrANK WALDO, Pu.D. 


The Appalachian National Park. 


ASHEVILLE, N. C., April 30.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
In our letters heretofore published in Forest AND STREAM 
we have pretty well gone over the reasons why we are 
asking for the establishment of the Appalachian National 
Park, and it would be unnecessary to repeat this at this 
time. I inclose you printed matter which covers this 
point fully. 

Since my last letter our Association has turned its at- 
tention to securing the necessary legislation in the 
different States interested, or in which it is purnosed that 
this park might be established. North Carolina on 
Jan. 18 passed a bill ceding to the National Government 
the right to acquire title to such portion of the mountain 
lands as might be desired for national park purposes, 
such lands to be exempt from taxes. The Legislature of 
this State also on the same date passed a resolution ask- 
ing the Congressmen and Representatives from this State 
to use their influence toward the establishment of an 
Appalachian National Park in the South. 

Following the action of North Carolina, South Caro- 
lina, Alabama and Tennessee have passed similar laws 
while Virginia is yet to be heard from. Governor 
McMillan of Tennessee gave it out at first that he 
would veto the bill which was passed by the Senate and 
Legislature of his State, but suffice it to say that he 
signed this bill last week, and it has now become a law, 
being practically the same as the North Carolina law. 

It was necessary to secure this legislation in the dif- 
ferent States interested before anything definite could be 
done by the National Government; in fact, the only 
opposition we have thus far met with in Washington is 
now set at rest by our having secured the consent of 
these States for the establishment of such a preserve. 

You will remember that one year ago we.secured an 
appropriation of $5,000 by Congress for a preliminary in- 
vestigation of the territory under consideration. This 
investigation was left in the hands of the Secretary of 
Agriculture, who last summer had the mountain section 
from Virginia to South Carolina thoroughly investigated, 
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and had maps prepared showing all standing timber, size 
of streams, burnt lands, agriculture lands, etc. The Sec- 
retary of Agriculture had the co-operation of the Geo- 
logical Survey in this work, and there was actually spent 
about $25,000 during the summer in. investigating the 
forest condition of the Southern Appalachian Mountains. 

Following this report, the Secretary of Agriculture 
and the President transmitted this report, together with 
and the President transmitted this report, togetmer with 
a special message by himself, indorsing the Secretary 
of Agriculture’s report and recommending it to 
Congress. 

Following this special message and the report of the 
Secretary of Agriculture (copies of which I herewith in- 
close), Senator Pritchard, of North Carolina, introduced 
a bill into the Senate asking for an appropriation of 
$5,000,000 to be expended in the purchase of a forest re- 
serve in the Southern Appalachian Mountains, approxi- 
mating 2,000,000 acres. This bal was referred to the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, and was re- 
ported back by this committee favorably. 

Owing to matters of great importance in Congress dur- 
ing the last few days of the past session, the friends of 
this Appalachian National Park movement agreed that 
it would be unwise to push the matter in Congress at that 
time for fear of offending those who are heartily in favor 
of the measure. I mean that by becoming too aggressive 
during the last days of the session, when there were so 
many matters of great importance before Congress, we 
might have done our cause more harm than good. 
However, the measure only failed by being crowded out 
by more important matters. A canvass of the House 
has shown that almost without exception the members 
are in favor of the movement, and will support it when 
the opportune time arrives. 

By securing the legislation we have above mentioned 
in the different States we have practically removed the 
only opposition which we have met with in Washing- 
ton. I am pleased to report that the only opposition 
we have to deal with at present is that produced by a 
few selfish lumbermen. In order not to do an injustice 
to the many lumber corporations, however, I would 
state that such opposition as the lumbermen have pro- 
duced has been at the hands of a few private individuals. 
The large lumber corporations and the more progressive 
and up-to-date lumbermen are with us heartily in trying 
to establish a forest reservation in the Southern Ap- 
palachian Mountains. 

A few lumber operators are circulating a report in the 
mountains that this park project is simply a gigantic 
steal on the part of the Government and private individ- 
uals located in Asheville, and that if the scheme succeeds 
it will work a hardship on the mountain people. I would 
simply state in answer to this that the gentlemen in- 
terested in this matter here in Asheville and who started 
the movement two and a half years age are not forest 
land owners, and have no axes to grind other than pro- 
tecting a large area of the beautiful forest mountain 
land. 

As regards the Government working a hardship upon 
the mountain people, it is almost too absurd to discuss. 
Mr. Vanderbilt has already located a forest reserve of 
160,000 acres, and has done so by buying out the people 
owning the land, and I am sure we have never heard a 
report in this country of any hardship being wrought 
by him. If Mr. Vanderbilt can secure 160,000 acres 
without hardship to any one, it certainly is possible for 
this Government to do the same kind of business on ten 
times the scale. Our Government, moreover, is cer- 
tainly more able to pay the full value for land received 
than any private individual may be. 

The mountain people are now being shown wherein 
if this forest reserve is established it will result in con- 
servative lumber operations being carried out in the 
same under Government supervision, and will mean per- 
manent positions for hundreds of men in the lumber 
camps, as patrols and forest rangers, road builders and 
so on. If our movement is successful, one of the most 
important things of all will be to protect the preserve 
from fire, and this in itself would offer employment to 
many men. It is not the purpose at all to stop lumber- 
ing operations. When a tree is mature it should be cut, 
but it should only be cut in such a manner as not to de- 
stroy the young and growing trees, and moreover, the 
brush should be removed or destroyed, and not left on 
the ground to enhance the danger of forest fires. Tan 
bark would continue to be gathered, but only under 
Government supervision. It is not the agriculture lands 
which the Government would desire or acquire, but 
only the more inaccessible mountain regions which are 
still covered with forests. 

We have taken Mr. Vanderbilt’s experiment as an 
object lesson to the natives, and they themselves are 
now coming to realize the possibilities for them in this 
undertaking. The opposition which they at one time 
developed has almost entirely died out, and in fact our 
whole park project is now in the best possible shape, 
with practically no opposition, so far as we are aware, 
and with the very best and brightest prospects of re- 
ceiving favorable consideration at the hands of Congress, 
and that quite possibly at the next session. 

We are going to succeed! 

C. P. Amper, Sec’y A. N. P. A. 





Atratta, Ala—Editor Forest and Stream: The in- 
closed clipping, taken from the Chattanooga Times, Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn., will show the readers of Forest AND 
STREAM that we of the South are alive to the possibilities 
of the Appalachian Park, and are working to secure its 
establishment. 

That immediate action on the part of the Government 
is necessary is evident to us who see every day the price 
of select timber advancing and the value of mountain 
lands for fruits and small farming enhancing. I believe 
under proper conditions Tennessee, Virginia and North 
Carolina and possibly other States of the South would 
make appropriations to further this project. 

I was very much interested in the recent letter in 
Forest AND STREAM from Mr. Henry Stewart describi 
the North Carolina section of this = Although 
have not been myself at Highlands, I have a botanical 
friend who lives there (Mr. T. G. Harbison), and he has 
told me much of the wild attractiveness of the surround- 
ing country. I have tramped over the Asheville section, 


and after seeing it I could well understand why Mr. Van- 
derbilt selected this px of all the world in which to 


build his Chateau d’ gne. 
a Epcar MAGNEss. 





Judge William R. Day, of the United States Circuit 
Court of Appeals of the Sixth Judicial Circuit, and for- 
merly Secretary of State, has written to Judge C. D. 
Clark the letter given below in regard to the Appalachian 
Park matter. 

It is not generally known that Judge Day was the first 
to originate the Appalachian Park idea. Returning worn 
out by his labors on the Paris Peace Commission, he 
spent the summer of 1899 in the mountains of North 
Carolina, where his health was completely restored, and 
where he was so charmed with the country, climate and 
scenery that he set on foot the project for the creation of 
the Appalachian Park: 

Cincinnati, April 11, 1901.—Dear Judge: I observe 
with satisfaction that considerable progress is being made 
in advancing the plan of establishing a park or forest 
reserve in the mountain district of western North Caro- 
lina, southern Virginia and eastern Tennessee. Havin 
passed the spring and summer of 1899 in that region, 
became much interested in the project, and have watched 
its progress. When I was in the Asheville region a num- 
ber of gentlemen interested in that country were talking 
of the matter, resulting, as I understand, in enlisting the 
services of Senator Pritchard and other members of Con- 
gress in bringing it to the attention of that body. My in- 
formation is that Secretary Wilson, of the Department of 
Agriculture, has recommended an appropriation of public 
moneys with a view to establishing a forest reservation 
rather than a public park. However this may be, the 
main thing to be desired is to preserve this region in*its 
natural beauty for the benefit of not only the people of 
your section, but those who are now attracted there and 
the many more who will be if it comes under the jurisdic- 
tion of the national Government for the purposes stated. 
lf something of this kind is not done these mountains 
will, in the course of a few years, be denuded of the 
forests which are now so attractive. Such removal of 
the timber, I am told, will result in drying up the clear 
and beautiful streams which now everywhere abound and 
constitute one of its most attractive features. 

My sojourn in that country led me to believe that there 
is no more attractive or beautiful spot in our broad domain 
than exists in that part of the Appalachian range. To 
permit the destruction of -its forests with the conse- 
quences that would follow seems little short of vandalism. 
The streams abound with fish; the forests with game; 
the climate always salubrious; the air clear and bracing, 
all tending to make the region alike attractive to sports- 
man, tourist and health seeker. 

One who has once been within its charmed circle, espe- 
cially when the azalia and rhododendron are in the beauty 
of full. bloom, will believe as I do that when its. attrac- 
tions are known there will be no more popular resort in 
the United States. The forests should fe protected; the 
natural beauty of the region preserved for the benefit not 
only of your ople, but the thousands of others to whom 
the region will a ord a place for rest and recreation. 

The far West has its Yellowstone Park, no moge at- 
tractive, I am sure, than this mountain country, which is 
much more accessible to the majority of our people. The 
Government may well afford to make the necessary ap- 
propriation, not to beautify the region, for ‘nature has 
done that, but to provide it with good roads and maintain 
it under such regulations as shall preserve it practically 
as itis. Permit me to congratulate you upon the progress 
which I understand is being made in the right direction. 

Very truly yours, 
Wiiuram R. Day. 


Fun. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

A few congenial spirits were seated in the smoking 
room of the club and had been talking of various ways of 
spending a vacation, and one of the party, who because 
he never went camping could see no good in it whatever, 
said, “I suppose you amateur campers meet with many 
ae adventures while camped on front lawns or back 
yards.” 

Another spoke up and said, “I don’t know what you'd 
call it, but here’s something I went through last October 
that I would not like to repeat, and I call it downright 
hardship. 

“My camping partner; Herb, and myself: started late 
in October of 1900 from Lindsay, Ontario, for Long Lake, 
which lies some distance northeast of that town. 

“Each with a canoe and camping stuff enough to make 
Nessmuk throw up his hands could he have seen it, we 
boarded the side-wheeler Esturion, bound for Bobcaygeon, 
at the head of Sturgeon Lake, then we hired a farmer to 
cart our boats and duffle fourteen miles to Long Lake. 

“In due time we got our camp in shape and turned in 
early, for the next morning we were to try the black 
ducks, for it was on their account we had taken all this 
trouble of packing and traveling. 

“In the morning we.were in our stands, each with about 
a dozen decoys out. The weather, which had been threat- 
ening for several days, now turned real mean and gave us 
a cold, drizzling rain. 

“At about 10 A. M. I gathered up my decoys and 
started for camp with not a duck to pay me for my damp, 
cold vigil, and, boys, you don’t know what it 1s to be 
cold until you have sat in a canoe for three or four hours 
on a late fall morning, with the ducks all hugging the 
middle of the lake and not a shot coming your way to 
relieve the monotony. ; 


“Well, it rained harder and harder, and when my part- 
ner came home with only two birds, we both agreed that 
bacon was fine eating. A duck apiece is 
peptic can eat on a trip of that kind, but 
two last three meals, for though we went 
and mud the next two mornings, 


not 
get. 
“This lake, with no houses on it and no towns near it, 
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“We smoked and ate and told stories. ‘And the rain © 
fell and the wind blew,’ but no ducks flew, and to come 
down to the real hardship of the trip, when our tobacco 

uches were empty and we looked for the-tin box which 

eld our main supply, we found it lying near the path 
leading to the lake with the cover off and the precious con- 
tents ‘gone to mix forever with the elements.’ Then our 
spirits fell, and that night we drew lots to see. who would 
walk the six or eight miles to the nearest farmhouse for a 
wagon to haul us out. 

“I won and stayed in camp, and it was a dreary wait 
from 6 A. M., when my partner left, till nearly 11, when 
I heard the welcome rumble of the wagon wheels. 

“On the ride out we smoked chewing tobacco and felt 
relieved. When we reached Sturgeon Lake our hardships 
were at an end, for we were near supplies and could have 
fresh milk every morning if we wanted it.” 

“Is that all?” said the non-camper. “Aad you call that 
fun? Let’s have one more drink and we'll go home. 

H. A. R. 

Brooxtyn, N. Y., April 80. 





Poke-o-Moonshine. 


Boston, May 4.—Editor Forest and Stream: I have 
long had much curiosity to know the origin and meaning 
of the name “Poke-o-Moonshine” as applied to a moun- 
tain or stream. Can any of your readers furnish them? 

In your issue of this date Mr. J. B. Burnham in the 
tenth chapter of his enjoyable “Gens des Bois” twice 
refers to ‘““Poke-o-Moonshine” Mountain in the Adiron- 
dacks. I know a “Poke-o-Moonshine” Brook in Piscata- 
quis county, Maine, and if I am not greatly mistaken 
there are two brooks of that name in the State. I have 


- heard some local attempts to give meaning to the name, 


mod like most local etymologies, they were palpably ab- 
surd. 

In this connection let me also ask the meaning of “Poke 
Logan” or “Poke-e-Logan,” which I have several times 
heard in Maine. 

Every person familiar with the Maine woods knows 
what a “logan” is, but what is a “poke logan”? And, still 
further, is “logan” surely an Indian word like “wongan,” 
“monhegan,” “wichegan,” “munsungan” (munsungun?), 
“Debskonegan,” etc. ? 

I have seen a statement that it is derived from or 
akin to “lagoon,” but have the impression that it has 
nothing to do with that and is Indian. 

C. H. Ames. 


Alatuyal History. 


Os 
Seaboard Air Line.—V. 


Report to May 15, 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

The New York Sun of Feb. 20, last announced the 
arrival of the vanguard of migrating fowl in Long 
Island waters. These sturdy pioneers must have felt 
themselves a trifle previous while the cold, blustering 
weather of the ensuing two weeks kept them hustling; 
but strong in faith they persisted, being joined from time 
to time by later arrivals. Somewhere to the north of us 
they are now well on in their housekeeping for 1901 and 
will soon spend long sunny days among the bogs and 
fens in company of their young. 

March !2 bluebirds appeared, stopping for a few hours 
only. March 14 dawned balmy and bright, with south- 
erly airs that fanned the face with a light touch as of 
feathers. With this soft south wind came the first grackles 
to our tree tops. For days these fierce-eyed pests grated 
out their evil thoughts with all the vigor of their granu- 
lated voices, as they perched among the leafless twigs, or 
waddled awkwardly over the grass below. I must con- 
fess to a feeling of gratified spite when later on the bois- 
terous winds and rain banged these iridescent black fiends 
rudely about. They looked so lopsided and bedraggled 
in their efforts to make headway against the furious 
gusts, with big tails all awry. These grackles are cer- 
tainly “hoboes,” showing so much of the tramp in man- 
ners and appearance that the self-respecting travelers of 
the “air line” will not associate with them, hence you 
find them stealing their passage long before the feathered 
“€lite” are on the way. 

March 15 I saw my first song sparrow. I had heard 
them before for some’ days, but this little chap sat in 
plain view among the topmost twigs of a scraggy mul- 
berry just at twilight. Though his features were indis- 
tinguishable, his silhouette showed plainly marked against 
the after glow in the west. Surely there was nothing in 
his surroundings to warrant his being cheerful, yet there 
he sat, his little head raised, looking up toward the heav- 
ens the while his tinkling notes floated in the growing 
dusk. His small song was free of suggestion of soft airs~ 
and blue skies. These little brown-coated harbingers of 
nature’s resurrection are surely prophets voicing their 
foreknowledge in simple pastorals that all who have ears 
to hear may understand. I thought ef this little brown 
bird very often during the hideous weather from the 15th 
to the 25th of April, and was curious to know how he 
managed to keep his spirits up, and whether he tried 
to sing. . 

March 9 the first migrant robin to reach us tried 
an “obligato.” He made a miserable first-attempt, but 
a day or two put his voice in shape. 

March 20—Chank! ch-a-nk! said a topsy-turvy nut- 
hatch. He was not with us as usual the past winter so 
I welcome his return and take as much pleasure in his 
queer antics as though he were always accustomed to 
leave us in autumn. Did it ever strike you as strange 
that we never hear of apoplexy among the nuthatch 
family? The positions they often assume are surely con- 
Ser Seni tor basil boned hres traffic 
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frolic; while robins and sparrows sat about disconsolate 
with shrugged shoulders, the redheads were chattering 
in lively fashion, and the starlings took advantage of 
every en of watery sunshine to say—forget it! forget 
it! sunlight! sunlight! forget it! These jolly fellows must 
be made of waterproof stuff to rejoice amid such weather 
conditions as then prevailed. 


May 4 saw a great rush of travelers; vireos arrived over 


night, the white-eyed being well represented as to num- 


bers. Hundreds of various warblers came along during the 
morning, numbers of the yellow-crowned among them, 
their bright and jaunty suits of feather cloth being spe- 
cially pleasing to the eye as they moved gracefully among 
the twigs. 

May 5 the clear voice of the. purple finch caused envy 
on the part of sundry swallows, who responded with a 
gurgle of twittering notes as they sailed about overhead. 
Numerous hawks appeared in the afternoon, mostly 
sharp-shinned and sparrow hawks, all flying strongly 
against the northwesterly breeze. 

May 7 swamp robins (mustelinus) chewinks, hermit 
and brown thrush and the yellow-breasted chat were 
on hand. The foliage was behind time in coming out this 
season, consequently the birds were much more easily 
seen. This lack of concealment may account for the 
seeming increase in numbers, for I have not seen so many 
familiar forms among the trees for years. Well-known 
varieties were largely represented and favorite localities 
were alive with many unidentified migrants. There was 
evidence of hurry in this crowd of travelers; an impa- 
tience hardly concealed appeared to drive them on in 
waves as it were. To-day the thickets would be crowded. 
to-morrow comparatively empty, the greater number hav- 
ing gone over night, in order to avail themselves of the 
prevailing southerly winds. 

There were but few arrivals on May 8. I heard a 
contest of musical ability on this date between a wren, 
who sang from a clump of rhododendrons, and a brown 
thrush perched high on a leafless magnolia near by. Of 
course the result was never in doubt for an instant, 
though it was a delight to listen to such experts, both in 
fine voice and each determined to outsing the other. 

Orioles and tanagers came to us on the 12th of May. 
The former must have met with some unusual detention, 
as they were much behind time. In ’98 they arrived on 
the 6th; in ’99, the 8th; last year; on the 7th. However, 
they are here at last and in their arrival I find the meas- 
ure of spring loveliness is filled. At this writing all the 
air is filled with the soft rustle of new-born leaves that 
serve to screen many a bright form from careless eyes, 
but though one may not see them the cheery calls and 
subdued twitter of the glad little voices tells us the birds 
have come. 

WiLmor TowNnseENp. 
Bay RipGe, Greater New York. 


Maine Panthers Again. 


Boston, May 4.—Editor Forest and Stream: Having 
started the discussion as to the occurrence of the panther 
in Maine, I presume I am entitled to “close the debate’ — 
i. e., “if no one else wishes to speak.” 

My inquiry called forth two claimants for the panther, 
and their letters were duly presented in your columns. 
The writers were evidently sincere in the belief that they 
had seen Maine panthers. I gave also the recollection of 
my old and trusted guide, T. W. Billings, of two animals 
seen by him many years ago playing on the ice of a lake in 
the northern part of the State, and which he always be- 
lieved were panthers. I nevertheless remain incredulous 
and think it easier to believe these witnesses mistaken than 
to believe the animals they saw were genuine panthers. 

The testimony of Mr. Manly Hardy—the great fur 
buyer—that he has in all his experience never seen nor 
heard of a panther skin derived from. Maine, seems to 
me of very great weight, and almost conclusive. If there 
were any truth in the abundant stories of Maine panthers 
would it not be certain that some one would at some time 
be able to produce a skin of the animal? 

Is the Maine panther so far superior to his kind in all 
other localities as to be able to forever escape capture? 
Are we not justified in applying as a rule in the case “no 
pelts, no panthers”? 

The question is not one, perhaps, which just now “most 
urgently confronts the laboring man,” but it has a certain 
amount of interest not only as one of natural history, but 
also in the history of popular myths and delusions. 

C. H. Ames. 


Derattling a Rattler. 


Umatitia, Ore., May 5.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
Reading Mr. Charles Cristadoro’s story of. “Cutting the 
Rattles Off a Live Snake,” brings to my memory an ex- 
perience I had with a rattlesnake, which I will relate if the 
Forest AND STREAM will think it worthy of publication. 
Several years ago I was walking across a portion of my 
ranch on the north bank of the Columbia River in 
Washington in the sage brush. I saw a rattlesnake. 
There was neither a stick nor rock near with which to 
dispatch it, and as the snake was slowly disappearing 
down a squirrel hole I thought that by seizing it by the 
rattles I could throw it out on solid ground and perhaps 
get time to find something to kill it with. Accordingly I 
grabbed its rattles between thumb and first finger and 
with a vigorous pull and backward motion of the hand 
and arm I expected to throw the snake out some to feet on 
the ground. Instead of that the rattles easily parted from 
the snake, and as I threw my arm back ge asl: the 
rattles, thinking, of course, the snake would come with 
them. The consequence was the snake went on his way 
down the squirrel hole and the rattles went I know not 
where, nor could I find them. I never saw the snake nor 
rattles again. 





Take inventory of the good things in this issue 
of Forest AND StreaM. Recall what a fund was 
given last week. Count on what is to come next 
week. Was there ever in all the world a more 
abundant weekly store of sportsmen’s reading? 






Game Bag and Gun. 
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Proprietors of shooting resorts will find it profitable to advertise 


them in Forgest anp STREAM. 





In the Upper Blackfoot for$ Ducks. 


“Ou, confound that alarm clock!” 

“I told you so when you said you would be all ready 
at 5 o'clock.” 

“Well, yes; but a fellow feels worse than he thought 
he would when he has been working as hard as he 
thought he possibly could, and then tries to do double 
work to get every little extra about the office cleaned up 
so as to be spared a few days. Worked last night until 
12 and then have to turn out at 3; it’s a guess whether 
I live through it or not.” 

This seemed rather a discouraging conversation to 
pass between man and wife on the morning I was to start 
on our annual trip up the Blackfoot after ducks. 

The first of September is the open season for ducks. 
Sixty-five miles away are the breeding grounds, but 
sixty-five miles is nothing for Montana horses to travel. 
At 5 o’clock the rig, with three of the boys in, came 
around as agreed upon, and with two of us in a single 
rig, leading a saddle horse with which to do errands 
around camp, such as looking up hunting grounds, we 
were ready to start. , 

In the double rig was the tent and camping outfit and 
the grub. After taking an inventory to see what we had 
and ,to see that nothing was missing that would add to 
our comfort, we are off. We pass through Bonner, 
seven miles away, just as the sun is coming up. Here 
we enter the Blackfoot Cafion, which is dark and so cold 
we have to button our coats and draw our wraps closer 
to be comfortable. The scenery here repays one for the 
trip, and although I have seen it many times I never tire 
of looking at those piles of rocks. Away above, the sun 
is lighting the mountain tops thousands of feet above us, 
while the river, whose water looks dark and cold and 
blue and white, is still wearing away at the rocks, and 
one cannot help wondering at the time it must have taken 
to cut so deep a channel. The road, though good, is 
dangerous enough to keep the driver always on the 
lookout. Several miles of the road has been blasted 
from the solid rock. High above the river is another 
place where it crosses a2 piece of slide rock, and has 
been walled up on the upper side; but the ever moving 
slide, although slow, is always throwing down rock in 
the road. Here the road is so narrow that save for the 
turnouts one could not pass a team. I have some very 
pretty bits of this road on paper, taken at different times 
during the eight summers we have driven up there, either 
camping, hunting or fishing, all of which are good. 
About ten miles and the mountains to the north seem to 
break away like clouds in April, while to the southeast 
they are still high and dark. One more bend in the river 
and we come into sunshine again, and one feels like 
wishing to be a bird, so that he could fluff his wings 
and take it all in. F 

Eighteen miles from Missoula*we cross the Blackfoot 
River, pass by a high rocky point to the south of the 
road, where the bighorns used to winter as late as ten 
years ago. But, alas! they and the white man cannot 
occupy the same ground, and they have gone. One mile 
and we are at Camas Prairie. We leave the river and 
start up Camas Prairie, so named by the Indians on ac- 
count of the large beds of camas which they dig, this 
being their potato crop; but the camas, like the bighorn, 
is mostly gone, and no longer does its pretty blue flower 
wave in the June breezes. The prairie, so called, is a 
large meadow, about eight miles long by four miles in 
width, and is sct up on a tilt to the west, all fenced up 
now and dottcd with neat farmhouses, hay ricks and 
corrals. This is a good stock country, as there is good 
grazing on the hills, and they grow fine hay and oats, 
which they are just beginning to harvest on the first of 
Septembcr. This prairie is at so high an elevation that 
fruit and vegetables will not grow; cabbage may get ripe 
enough to eat, but there is good money in stock and 
oats, so they can buy what other things they need. So 
people in this quiet mountain retreat seem to be well off 
and contented away from the busy world. 

But we are dreaming too much, so whipping up our 
horses we are soon on the divide between Camas and Sun- 
set Prairies. The road is steep here and much washed by 
the mountain rains and melting snow. Where the road 
comes to the foot of the mountain and out on the 
prairie is a nice cold spring, with horse feed close by. 
We are now thirty-five miles from Missoula, and stop 
for dinner. The sun is so hot now we have to hunt 
shade, and could never imagine it was below freezing 
when we started this morning. We only take 4 half-hour 
to eat, when we hitch up and start across Sunset Prairie, 
which we soon cross and descend to the river once more. 
The road now seems almost level, and the driving is fine. 
Going up the river we see a flock of green-wing teal 
on the river, and one of the boys gets three of them be- 
fore they get out of range. The river is very swift here, 
and although in a bad place my water spaniel brings 
them all out. We cross the river again just above where 
the Clearwater empties into the Blackfoot, go up the 
Clearwater a few miles (another prairie as smooth as a 
driving park) and come to where the mountains narrow 
down to the river, and crossing through this we are at 
the mouth of the Cottonwood River. Beyond this, as 
far as the eye can reach, about twenty miles away, are 
small buttes and meadows, and here even oats grow a 
good crop, and stock is to be seen in large bands. There 
are small natural ponds everywhere, and there are ducks 
on all of them. They rise as we pass, and circle around 
or sit still and watch us. One bunch looked so tempting 
I tried the old pump Winchester, and six stopped behind 
to furnish us meat for supper. Nine teal ducks are 
enough for any five hungry men. 

Six miles up the Cottonwood we leave the creek for the 
buttes, pitching our camp on the bank of a lake which 
must be over a mile long by a quarter of a mile in width. 
About half of this lake reaches among the pines at the 
foot of the mountains to the north. It is a beautiful 
camping place by a cold spring, with plenty of grass and 


wood, and shelter of. pine and quaking aspen. We hear 
the ducks on the lake, and occasionally hear their wings 
as they pass over, for there seem to be ducks every- 
where, and we can hear the boom of guns, several miles 
away, as we are pitching out tents and getting supper. 
One flock of ducks in going over seemed to stop in the 


* air to see what we were doing. Lemley said he didn’t 


think that kind of foolishness would pass, and began to 
load his gun just in time, for they came back to get the 
second look. Two quick shots brought down two mal- 


lards. “That is toll,” he remarked, which pleased Joe 
Beebe. It was his first trip out since he came to the 
mountains. 


Although he can run a locomotive as sod 
as the best of them, he cannot cook nor even help, so he 
was detailed to take the horses back to the pasture, while 
we finished the camp. Joe said he was a horseman 
through and through, and proceeded to throw himself 
into the saddle like a cowboy, taking the three horses in 
hand to lead. - As he passed by where Frank McHaffie 
was cleaning ducks he jolted in the saddle, saying, 
“Don’t I ride like an old-timer?” But there was trouble 
for Joe. One of the horses swung off of the trail and a 
yellow jackets’ lodging house as large as a peck measure 
was knocked from its mooring on a bush. Every horse 
went into the air except the one Joe was riding, which 
was only kept from lying down by Joe’s frantic efforts 
to keep it moving. 

“Lots.of flies there,” says McHaffie. 

“Flies? They are bees!” replied Joe. 

The horse was bucking furiously now, and Joe was 
seen to go up in the air until he said he was above the 
tops of the trees, looking into the lake, and the horse was 
50 feet away when he struck the ground. (Of course this 
is overdrawn, but we made Joe believe it.) A few willing 
hands soon caught the horses. 

The next day we all took things easy, as there is not 
much shooting until thetevening flight. McHaffie and 
Beebe went fishing, while Lemley, Woody and I wan- 
dered among the hundreds of buttes. Between each of 
these is a small lake or pond, some of quite good size, 
and there are ducks on all of them. But as there are no 
shrubs nor brush, and you are in full view, of course you 
can only get long shots. When they rise they may 
circle and give you a second chance, but to say the least 
there was much shooting and few ducks, and at 3 o’clock 
we returned to camp. McHafflie had a hard luck story 
to tell. He had fished with Beebe until he was sure no 
one could catch any fish, when he came back to camp 
only to find a deer right in camp. It ran, Mac grabbed 
a gun and ran to get a shot at it, and running mto the 
first clump of brush there stood the deer. Mac pulled 
the trigger, but the gun was empty, and on trying to 
load he found he had a .32 Winchester gun in his hand, 
having grabbed Lemley’s gun, and had .30-30 cartridges 
in his pockets. The deer got away. But while looking 
for the deer he saw a covey of ruffed grouse, and had 
twelve to show us. ‘Well, what’s the matter with 
grouse fried in bacon grease, Mac? Don’t covet the 
earth,” said Woody. Everything was ready for our meal, 
but no Beebe showed up. We got our guns ready for 
the evening shooting, but no Joe yet. We were about 
ready to believe he had got lost, when his familiar whoop 
gove the signal; and he came into camp, and in his hand 
was as fine a string of trout as any one could wish to 
see, twenty-three in all, some of them @sming pretty 
near the pound mark in weight. Mac had just been 
assuring us before Beebe came in that the fish would 
not bite. Mac sells fishing tackle, and told us no tender- 
foot could catch fish when he himself gave it up. “How 
did you get them, Joe?” we asked. “Oh, I just went 
after some grasshoppers, and then after that I never 
flagged by a pool but caught a passenger at every 
station.” 

Mountain trout are very good. but we were after 
ducks, and now to the duck pass. The ducks go out over 
the fields and sloughs to feed during the day, and as the 
sun begins to sink low they come back to the large lake. 
At the upper end of the lake are several patches of bul- 
rushes, with from one to five acres in each. This is the 
breeding ground, and to see the number of ducks that 
go in there of an evening would give the impression that 
the rushes could not hold them. They came in pairs and 
in flocks,—there were hundreds of them. I believe-a 
thousand ducks passed over our heads in about fifteen 
minutes. The ducks are high in the air, and we are out 
of practice, and Joe says they fly on passenger train time. 
We are stationed far enough apart so that there is no 
danger of shooting each other; four of us with pump 
guns and Joe with a double-barrel to-gauge. I have 
seen wild shooting, but this particular evening took the 
palm over anything I have ever seen. Two of the five 
had never shot ducks, while one had not used a gun for 
three years. There were ducks hit that were never shot 
at, but the greater majority were ducks shot at that were 
never hit. Some one at the lower end of the lake with 
a black powder gun seemed to be firing at regular interwals. 
That seemed to drive the ducks, for they began to go 
back to the reeds for the night. For fifteen minutes there 
was no time when there was not a flock of ducks within 
gunshot, and close shooting at that, but very quick, so 
the destruction to the duck crop was light. Had there 
been good shots wanting to make a killing we could have 
killed a large number. As it was, we shot away 1,250 
shells during the three days we were there. We had all 
the ducks we could eat, gave some away to the people in 
the neighborhood, and had eighty to distribute among 
our friends when we returned. f 

There were others who went out from Missoula and 
brought back more ducks, but none enjoyed himself as 
we did, and there are very few places where the condi- 
tions are as favorable for a good time—good roads, 
plenty of fish and game, kind people who live there, no 
restrictions as to when and where to, hunt and fish, good 
camping grounds, pure water and. mountain air, and 
some: very fine scenery. 

All combined make the upper Blackfoot Valley one 
of the finest places a true sportsman can find to enjoy 
himself, with but few drawbacks to mar his pleasure. 

Bert STEVENS. 


The Forest anp Stream is put to press each week on Tuesday. 
Correspondence intended for publication should reach us at the 
latest by Monday and as much earlier as practicable, 
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Alligator Lake. 


Tue names of Union Camp and Alligator Lake recall 
poner memories to many local sportsmen. There is 

ardly a spot in the great pine wilderness of Maine that is 
better known to local people than the little green island 
nestling. down on the mirror surface of hill-hung Alli- 
gator Lake. Every one of the past eighteen years has 
seen one or more parties of Springfield men sitting in 
front of John Haynes’ camp, with either rods or rifles in 
their hands or at their feet. The shores and waters of 
the lake are a true sportsman’s paradise, and over the 
cracking winter fire of Massachusetts birch, trips are 
planned to Alligator Lake for the coming spring, sum- 
mer or fall. During the past week the hearts of all true 
Union campites have been made homesick by the sight of 
the fine black bear skin which Fred Swan has just re- 
ceived from Bangor. This skin last fall was the only 
suit of a big bear, weighing close to 600 pounds, which 
Mr. Swan killed near the shore of. the lake, within an 
hour after arrival in camp. The Maine Sportsman prints 
the following: 

The giant bear of Maine was secured last fall, late in the hunting 
season, and the members of one non-resident party covered them- 
selves with glory enough to last them for several seasons, while the 
astonishing crop of “fireside yarns” that will eventually grow from 
that wonderful bear hunt will distance any others on record. 
Charles Whipple, Fred Swan, William Bellows and Frank Rich- 
moud, of Springfield; Frank Howard, of Pittsfield, and Warner 
Holt, of Boston, made up a party toward the very last of the deer 
season for a trip to Jchn Haynes’ camp at Alligator Lake. With 
their other trophies they came out of the woods two weeks later, 
b ing two big bears, the smaller one of which would have sat- 
isfred any ordinary sportsman. But they weren't ordinary sports- 
men, for they had with them the dressed carcass of the biggest 
bear on record, at least in these modern days of actual records of 
size and weight of game. This bear was discovered as he was 
making his den, and when he ventured forth to investigate the in- 
truder, a rifie ball settled his destiny. Bruin was so heavy that 
it took all eight men of the party “tote” him to the boats, the 
bear being strung on four poles, a man supporting an end of 
each. Between and 600 pounds is the recorded weight, and the 
entire skin, which was of exceptional quality, will be prepared as a 
rug by Crosby, of Bangor, leaving the head with its ferocious, 
wile open mouth on the skin. It will be long before another such 
bear is killed in the Maine woods, as these old fellows are found 
only by accident, their extreme cunning enabling them to suc- 
cessfully elude all pursuers. 


It is a long trip from this city to Alligator Lake. The 
most time-saving way is to leave Boston at 7 at night, 
reaching Bangor at 5:30 the next morning. Then comes, 
to the novice, the hard part of the trip. Teams are taken 
at the Bangor Station and a ten-mile drive to Edding- 
ton for breakfast is begun. From Eddington there is a 
drive of twenty-five miles over first-class, but hilly, roads 
to Great Pond, and from there there is a nice walk of five 
more miles to. Alligator Lake. The baggage is taken in 
from Great Pond on ox sledges. When the shore of Alli- 
gator Lake is reached John F. Haynes, the veteran guide 
and owner of Camp Union, is waiting with his big flat- 
bottomed boats and two or three cedar canoes of home 
manufacture. The trip to the camp is but a short one 
and the landing is reached before sunset as a rule. The 
little lake is a beautiful sheet of water about four miles 
long and from half a mile to two miles wide, and the 
island is about three acres in extent. John Haynes ob- 
tains the right to have his camp on it from a large lum- 
ber company which owns all the surrounding forest and in 
return he acts as their fire warden. He is a typical Maine 
guide, and also a warm friend of the Springfield men 
who have been there. He has many admirable qualities, 
is thoroughly honest, enterprising, knows his business as 
a guide thoroughly, is an extremely hard worker and does 
not use tobacco or liquor in any form. This abstinence is 
a comparatively unusual feature among Maine guides. He 
has visited Springfield and was entertained at Alligator 
Inn, the cottage owned by Messrs. Whipple, Bellows, 
Swan, Richmond and others, at Calla Shasta, which is 
named for the Maine fake. 

Alligator Lake has been on the map for some time, but 
it was John Towne and Dwight L. Fuller who officially 
put it there for Springfield people. They were the first 
local people to go there, Mr. Towne having heard of it 
during his business trips through Maine. Charles E. 
Whipple was also one of the pioneers, and has been there 
every year for some time, and killed a number of deer. 
Mr. ipple tells an interesting story about the number 
of trout in the lake. He paddled into Fuller’s Cove, 
named for Dwight Fuller, one fall and saw the dorsal 
fins of hundreds of trout protruding from the shallow 
water of the spawning beds. When he sent his canoe in 
among them the water fairly boiled as the trout swam 
for the deep water. Of course it is the spring fishing 
that is the best, and some good strings have been caught 
there. It is one of the last lakes in Maine in which the 
ice breaks up in, as the lake is fed by springs, and so is 
one of the last to freeze over in the fall. The record trout 
is one weighing 734 pounds, but this fish was not killed by 
a Springfield man. Mr. Haynes has stocked the lake with 
rainbow trout and salmon, and some salmon weighing 
close to 10 pounds have been taken. There is also some 
good fishing in the outlet, called Alligator Stream, and 
one local man on his last trip there caught a string of 
thirty-two, weighing about 11 pounds, one afternoon in a 
few hours. And not the least pleasant part of the fun is 
to return from a day’s sport to the comfortable camp at 
night. There have been three camps built there in the 
history of the place. The first one was of rough logs, a 
small place, and not the most comfortable shelter in the 
world. The second camp was built on a somewhat better 
plan, but was not large enough, so the present camp was 
built a few years ago. This is a two-story structure of 
rough-hewn timber outside, with a broad piazza and 
sheathed inside matched boards. On the first floor is a 
big lounging room and a kitchen, and on the second are 
four comfortable sleeping rooms. 

The shooting is the chief attraction of Alligator, and 
it is as good as can be found anywhere. The deer are 
very plentiful, and the local parties always bring one or 
two home with them. Never has there been a party 
there in the shooting season that has not had a shot at 
least, and the men who go there are apt to have something 
to show for the powder burned. Mr. Flagg a former 
clothier in this city, had a novel experience with a deer 
at the camp a number of years ago. One had been cav- 
tured alive, and was tied to a tree with a rope. Mr. 
Flagg carelessly untied the rope from the tree. thinking 
he was a match for the deer in s' He was soon 

‘on this point, and after being yanked over 
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everything and through everything on the island, found 
himself in the lake, still holding the rope behind the 
swimming deer. Of late there have been signs of moose 
seen near the lake, and one was killed at Nicatous Lake a 
few miles aawy. That there are bear there is proved 
by Mr. Swan’s fine rug, and there have been several 
others seen there during the past year. Mr. Haynes had a 
trying experience with one a few years ago, when Dr. J 
K. Wiley and his son, of this city, were in camp. Haynes 
ran across a bear cub and killed it by a shot from his 
rifle. Then the she-bear made her appearance and at- 
tacked Haynes, naturally. He could not extract the empty 
shell from his rifle, and was obliged to take to a tree for 
safety, the bear grabbing hold of his boots in his asctnt. 
Haynes’ dog probably saved him from injury, if not from 
death, by harassing the bear, and the bear finally became 
so incensed by the dog’s attacks that she left the foot of 
the tree where Mr, Haynes was abiding and chased her 
animal foe. Haynes then took advantage of the welcome 
opportunity to make a bee-line for the lake and his boat. 

Among the local hunters who have visited Camp Union 
are Charles E. Whipple, E. A. Carter, Horace F. Clement, 
William H. Sargeant, Charles C. Morgan, Frank B. Rich- 
mond, Arthur Berry, William H. Richards, Warner Holt, 
W. S. Bellows, Herbert B. Handy, J. L. Strong, George 
B. Clark, E. C. Dumbleton, Fred R. Swan, Frank D. 
Foot, James W. Kirkham, Joseph H. Wesson, L. H. 
Mayott, Dr. J. K. Wiley, O. W. Niles, Dr. S. F. Pomeroy, 
Tom Hill, H. W. McGregory, E. L. McGregory, F. W. 
Westervelt. The late Horace L. Niles brought home a 
live deer several years ago, which was placed in Forest 
Park.—Springfield Republican. 


\Spring Shooting and the Game 
m Supply. 


SEATTLE, Wash., May 7.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
I have followed the discussion in your publication re- 
gard'ng the spring shooting of ducks, and it is amusing to 
note how those who favor it use every possible excuse to 
bolster up their arguments. The fact remains, however, 
and one cannot controvert it, that if we expect amy species 
tc at least perpetuate its race, it must be allowed to breed, 
and spring shooting or anything else calculated to disturb 
or destroy a species immediately prior to or during its 
breeding period operates against this and must in time 
diminish the race. The excuse so often advanced, “If 
we do not shoot during the spring we get little if any 
shooting,” is a purely seifish one, and cannot be defended, 
and this excuse is the basis pure and simple of every 
argument ever advanced in favor of shooting during 
that season of the year. 

The condition that confronts us, we who love good, 
honest sport, is no theory; we simply are against the cold, 
hard facts. Game everywhere is decreasing rapidly, and 
we must simply meet the condition. The game laws gen- 
erally regarding water fowl are pretty generous, and give 
the sportsman a good chance to get a fair amount of 
sport, but the trouble is a few wish it all. A man 
cannot be blamed for shooting during any open sea- 
son, only simply have that open season when it does not 
conflict with the mating and nesting period, and even 
go a little further—give the young a chance to become 
sufficiently mature to provide for and protect themselves. 
_I have been surprised that spring shooting has con- 
tinued so long in a State like New York, and never 
could quite understand it, unless it has been a question 
with which perhaps politics has intermingled. Out here 
we are in advance of that State. Our season on ducks 
closes, as for a number of years, with February. 

Now, I recall that when I was a boy and living in 
New York State, quite a few ducks bred in central New 
York. In the spring of 1875 I found a nest of the black 
duck (Anas obscura) with eleven eggs at the foot of 
Owasco Lake, on what was called “The Island.” The 
bird hatched the eggs and I saw her a number of times 
with the brood of young. During that same period and 
for a number of years a pair of the beautiful wood ducks 
(Aix sponsa) always nested each year in a dead stub 
about 2% feet in diameter that overhung the Owasco 
outlet, and about a mile below the island. These birds 
were finally shot or driven away. Wood ducks always 
bred each year along Blind Sodus Creek, flowing into 
Blind Sodus Bay, Lake Ontario, near North Fair Haven, 
and also along Sterling Creek, near the same town, up to 
about 1885, to my certain knowledge. I often saw the 
birds with their broods, and knew the species well, and 
there are many just such places in that part of central and 
northern central New York that even to-day would be 
used by the above-named species as breeding grounds if 
they were given the chance; but the spring shooter seems 
to be so afraid some one else may get them if he does not 
that he at least tries to head off the whole affair. 

I noted what your correspondent from Long Island 
says. Well, if he cannot get any fall shooting there, let 
him move and go to some locality where he can, the same 
as many another good fellow has who loved sport; but 
the idea that that locality must have a special game law 
allowing them to shoot during the spring is preposterous. 
If the prohibition of spring shooting cuts them off and 
works good for the sportsmen as a whole, why they 
should stand it or move out. The law should be based on 
the facts, the greatest good for the greatest number, and 
no interference with nature’s laws regarding the perpetua- 
tion of the species. 

The stand you have taken is right. No spring shooting 
and no market, the time having gone by when a man can 
expect to make a living by the gun, and by the exercise of 
a little self-restraint on the part of all of us we will be 
able to have some little sport in the days to come; other- 
wise it takes no prophet to predict for the future. 

_ I wish the Jefferson county outfit the greatest success 
in their fight for the abolishment of spring shooting. 
Good luck to them ! Ss: F Sarason. 


Like Picking Up Money. 
In every city, tov i in the United 
shooting or fixhing or 
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At the Wishininne Ciub. 


At the Wishininne Club to-day, Mr. Graham H. Har- 
ris, president of the board of education of this city, was 
prevailed upon to tell, with becoming modesty, a story 
of how he killed the mountain lion whose skin adorns 
his boudoir. 

“I do not claim,” said Mr. Harris, “to be so much a 
hunter as I am a fisherman, and I make no boast regard- 
ing my personal prowess. All I say is that a man often 
does things under the impulse of a wish to protect his 
fellow man, which, under calm deliberation, he would 
not attempt for himself. In regard to this mountain lion, 
I did not kill it because I had lost any lion, but simply 
to save the life of my friend Bill Haskell. I heard a loud 
shout, and looking up saw Bill come flying down the 
mountain side, only touching the ground in the high . 
places, while behind him, only semi-occasionally landing 
upon even the elevated portions of the landscape, there 
was an enormous mountain lion, upon whose exposed 
fangs the rays of the rising sun glittered ominously. You 
will observe that under the circumstances I-did not be- 
come excited. The lion was gaining on Bill, but I saw 
that it would not catch him until they got within gun- 
shot. At the distance of a hundred yards, I raised my 
rifle and drew a close bead: upon the heart of the lion 
as it was sailing midair with its ‘deadly paws ex.ended 
and about to sink into the quivering flesh of my dear 
friend Bill Haskell, whose: terrified shrieks meantime 
rent the air. At the report of the rifle the lion fell dead 
almost at Mr. Ha’kell’s feet. The later came to me 
with tears in his eyes and thanked me as his benefactor. 
I make nothing of this feat and admit-that I couid not 
have done it had it not been for the imminent peril of 
my friend.” 

It was nearly thirty minutes after this before Bill Has- 
kel himself came in. “Fellows,” said he, as he sat down 
and fastened his napkin with a half-Nelson about his 
neck, “you ought to see the lion skin that Harris and I 
bought while we were out West. I will bet any man at 
this table that it measures over nine feet.” 

The party looked in silence at Mr. Haskell. There 
were no tears in his eyes. 

“T wish you would wait, B'll,” said Mr. Harris, “until 
after I go away. You are always spoiling a good story.” 


Wrinkles About Rifles. 


I was speaking the other day about sighting of rifles, 
and believe I had occasion to mention the fact that the low- 
leafed Winchester Express rear sight, when placed on a 
.30-40 rifle, brings one’s eye so close down to the metal 
breech that it catches a glimmer which makes it difficult 
to draw a fine sight. Billy Hofer and I were going to 
rust the top of the receiver band on our .30-40, but I con- 
ceived a better idea. I took the rifle over to Mr. Stannard, 
the gun repairer of Montgomery Ward & Co.. and told 
him I wanted him to file the top of that breech band off 
square and then put something on the cut surface so that 
it would not shine. I thought I was the discoverer of 
this notion, but Mr. Stannard told me he had done the 
same thing for others. He took my rifle and screwed it 
into a big thing that looked like a cook stove, and after 
turning certain bands and cranks set the thing going. 
The result was that he planed a little streak off the top of 
the projecting breech, so that I found I could see into 
the hindsight with perfect plainness. Then he turned 
some more cranks and milled the top of the cut just 
as one does a shotgun rib. Then he took some 
kind of black stuff and painted the milling and lo! 
I had a rifle which comes up very nicely, in which the 
eye hugs the barrel close, but which has no glimmer what- 
ever. It is astonishing how much more confidence this 
little trick gave me in the gun. I do not know whether 
the factory likes to put on this Winchester Express sight 
with the .30-40. The trifling cut made in the breech band 
did not weaken it in the least, and it is practically a 
necessity if one uses the Express sight on that arm. 

I learned some more things about the .30-40 while talk- 
ing with Mr. Stannard. He has put on for several gentle- 
men in Chicago a milled rib, like a shotgun rib, on top of 
the .30-40 barrel. This makes the gun look better and 
handle better, and it saves that awkward appearance of the 
oneal sticking up into the air. Dr. H. A. Frothing- 
ham, Mr. Phil Woodford and others have tried this rib, 
and they say that it adds a hundred per cent. to the 
quickness of catching sight. They would not have the 
gun without a rib now for anything. 

Now it may not be wise for everybody to hasten to put 
a rib on his .30-40 unless he has it done by some one who 
understand the job. Nor should one leave the gun in this 
way without an entire new sighting. For some mysterious 
reason, it is said that the rib causes the rifle to shoot just 
a little lower than it does without it. The .30-40 rib seems 
to be the coming thing here, but it is just as well to have 
the gun carefully sighted after the rib is put on. 


E. Hoven. 
Hartrorp Buiipine, Chicago, Ill. 


Protection in Montana. 

Lonce Pore, Mont., May 7.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
I am glad to see that we are going to have the game 
protected out here. A short time ago one of the game 
wardens arrested two men at Havre for using giant pow- 
der in Beaver Creek and killing a lot of trout. I 
understand that they were sentenced to pay a fine of 
$100 each and to ninety days in jail. 

If the game wardens can only catch a bunch of those 
Cree half-breeds hunting deer with hounds, and send 
them over the road for a while, it will soon put a stop 
to such business. 

I see by the- papers that the authorities are going to 
take all the Crees back to Canada and put them over the 
line, and if they come back after that to imprison thém. 
This will be a good thing, for the Crees k'll a great ‘deal 
of ga, as as many cattle. and the blame for killing 
both is put on Indians in_our State. W. WA. . 


- ——— ee? 
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Shooting on Spring Island. 


New York,—Editor Forest and Stream: Having had 
several hunting trips South the past winter after quail, my 
experience on Spring Island was so unique and in such 
strong comparison with the shooting in other parts of 
the South, that I am tempted to write of it. 

I have never hunted in western North Carolina or in 
Virginia, and, in fact, my quail shooting heretofore in 
the South has been near the coast, in either North Caro- 
lina, some fifteen or twenty miles from New Bern, or in 
South Carolina around Georgetown, so that I cannot.say 
that all quail shooting in the South is on similar terri- 
tory to that with which I am familiar, but the country in 
the vicinities I have mentioned is flat, and one is about 
half the time traveling over low, wet ground, and is very 

»often compelled to walk a log to cross the branches and 
flooded places, and the quail almost invariably fly into 
practically inaccessible thickets. 

The branches in eastern North and South Carolina are 
very heavily grown up with bushes, brambles, briers and 
stuff that a dog can scarcely penetrate, so that the quail 
fly into these inaccessible places. And then, although 
quail are considered plentiful, and on favorable days you 
can often raise anywhere from ten to perhaps twenty and 
even at times twenty-five coveys, there will be periods of 
hours at a time during the day or even almost an entire 
day, when it seems impossible to find birds. For instance, 
recently at Georgetown. S. C., I hunted with three a 
nificent dogs over a country where quail were undoubtedly 
abundant. and where my companions had often found, at 
other times. large numbers of coveys. For hours during 
this day we were unsuccessful, and when we began to find 
birds along toward night. I was too exhausted from my 
many miles of tramping to do any satisfactory shooting. 

I mention all thi: in order to draw comparison with 
Spring Island. As the guest of Colonel Martin, I shot on 
Spring Island. and have never seen as fine a place for 
hunting. It is where,a woman could shoot with perfect 
sateen. so dry and clean, no fences and few if any 

riers. 

Without exaggeration you can hunt this island over 
with slippers on and not get your feet wet. There are no 
marshy spots, and the streams are all narrow and spanned 
with ease. Then the island has been in such a state of 
cultivation and so thoroughly cleared up, that impene- 
trable places along streams such as you find on the main- 
land, do not exist on Spring Island. Of course, there 
are bushes and thick places, but none that are not easily 
penetrated and in which good shooting cannot be done, 
and when we flushed a covey, instead of flying into a 
tangled growth where it was hopeless to follow, they 
would invariably light on high ground, affording the very 
prettiest kind of shooting. It was a constant marvel to 
me, the ease with which we found the birds after flushing 
a covey, and the open, fine shooting they afforded. 

As to’ quantities, I have never seen the like, and I 
do not believe there is another place in our country that 
can approach it; just one covey after another in rapid 
succession. There are certainly vast numbers of quail on 
this island» and although Colonel Martin said 6,000 birds 
had been killed this season up to March 1, we were con- 
tinually shooting into coveys that I could not discover 
had ever been shot at before. And rabbits were constantly 
found—more than I have ever seen before in my life. It 
must be largely owing to the fact that there are no foxes 
or skunks on the island. 

By the way, there is a well-known shooter in South 
Carolina, whose name, if I should give it to you, many 
would know and whose scores on quail are wholly beyond 
my comprehension. He claimed, and was not disputed 
by those who know him, to have killed fifty-four quail 
with fifty-six shells. He shoots with a Winchester pump 
gun, and it is a common occurrence for him to shoot 
three, four and five quail on a rise, and to kill twenty and 
twenty-five quail without a miss is nothing for him to 
comment on. I understand he does not pick his shots, but 
takes everything as it comes. 

Whether or not an outdoor life would ever get my 
nerves in shape where I could kill as many as eight out of 
ten I do not know. I would like to have a year of 
leisure and such life, in order to see what it would do 
for me. As it is, I shoot at everything in sight, and 
manage to get my share of the bag, although I never have 
had the courage to keep account of the shells that I use. 

CourTLANpDT BABCOCK. 


K. W. Y. A. A. 


New York, May 8,—The first meeting of the Ticon- 
deroga Gun Club, motto, K. W. Y. A. A. (Know What 
You Aim At), organized to prevent the danger incident 
to hunting in the Adirondacks and to promote kindly 
and fraternal relations between country and city sports- 
men, was held in this city to-day. The following ticket 
was elected: Ingle Carpenter, President; Edward M. 
Bliven, First Vice-President ; Frank Hooper, Second Vice- 
President; Peter Flint, Secretary, 150 Nassau street, New 
York city; George Ketchum, Assistant Secretary; Paris 
Scott Russell, Treasurer. 

Board of Directors to act for the first year: Ingle 
Carpenter, Peter Flint, George Ketchum, Edward M. 
Bliven, Paris Scott Russell, Carlos C. Alden, Edmund O. 
Luthy, Alexander H. Weed, George Farrington, Frank 
Hooper, W. Bradford Smith, Cass Pease and Sidney M. 
Rawson. 

The club has secured an option on a tract of land situ- 
ated near the bridge on Eagle Lake, Ticonderoga, con- 
taining upward of twenty-five acres, with about one-half 
mile of water front. The club house to be erected soon 
will stand upon the old trails to Goose Neck and Bear 
ponds, and near to the stage and telephone lines from 
Ticonderoga to Schroon. 

\ The President announced the following committees: 
et Alden. Flint and-F. H. Russell. Mem- 
rship—Messrs, Alden. F. H. Russell, Flint, A. R. Weed 
and Frank Hooper. Site and Club House—Messrs. Luthy, 
Pease and F. H. Russell. Peter Fiint, Sec’y. - 
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Clara—“I see Cynthia has decorated her room with 
— Se. Sveree. a, te raters eat she 
A great gir ving arms arou er.” 
—Yonkers Statesman. 





Quail on Toast. 


. Editor Forest and Stream: 


The article in your issue of this week (copied from the 
Milwaukee Sentinel), which refers to quail on toast and 
says that Wisconsin pigeons are commonly served on 
toast as quail, is amusing and quite suggestive. 

Did you ever know an old sportsman who has had the 
quail of his own shooting slowly broiled over a bed of 
coals and basted with butter until it was a morsel fit for a 
king, to munch a piece of pungent brown toast as he ate 
his bird, and thus neutralize or destroy its delicacy of 
flavor? 

Those of us who shot quail thirty or forty years ago 
and often broiled our own birds over a bed of hickory 
coals, never permitted the delicious flavor ef our game 
to be affected by anything, and least of all by brown and 
perhaps bitter toast. 

But some years ago some chef in a hotel or cook in 
some restaurant invented this dish as a commercial neces- 
sity for the reason that quail had become an article of 
commerce. Many were slaughtered in large quantities 
at the West and were permitted to freeze and thaw and 
freeze until when they were put upon the market for sale 
they were very often stale and practically tasteless, and 
here came in the fine work of the chef. {f he could make 
quail on toast a fashionable dish he could serve his State 
birds, and even “Wisconsin pigeons,” simply observing the 
rule that the more stale the bird the more brown must 
be the toast. 


Lo: g Island Bay Bird Season. 


THE list of bay bird shooting points given in our last 


- issue was inadvertently printed without reference to sea- 


son, and Long Island points were included as if shooting 
there was now permissible. The season for bay birds on 
Long Island will not open until July 1. 





Sea and Biver ishing. 





——_@—— 
Proprietors of fishing resorts will find it profitable to advertise 
them in ForREST AND STREAM, 


The Sabbath Day on the Beaverkill. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

I have in mind your suggestion that I should g've some 
reminiscences in regard to the Beaverkill, but the days or 
weeks which I spent on that stream were mostly from 
1857 to early in the seventies, and he must have a good 
memory who can recollect the incidents of the trips he 
made forty years ago—and yet it is difficult to see how 
any one could ever forget how he was impressed with 
the religious sentiments of all those living there, how 
universally they regarded the Sabbath as a day of ab- 
solute rest and as a holy day. 

I never knew or heard of a native fishing on the Sab- 
bath; and if any one visiting this stream dared to defy 
this unwritten law he was waited upon by a committée 
and ordered to leave and never return. 

This was the sentiment on other streams as well. About 
1864 a companion of mine, against my earnest protest, 
fished the Rondout on the Sabbath, and on the next morn- 
ing he was ordered home and told that if he ever returned 
he would be mobbed. The anglers who visited the 
Beaverkill were gentlemen; they recognized the courtesies 
extended to them under which they were permitted to 
fish on private property. They appreciated the deep 
religious sentiment of the inhabitants, and I never knew 
of an angler who did not, out of respect to this senti- 
ment, regard the Sabbath as a day of rest and quiet what- 
ever his own views may have been, and thus it was that 
the Sabbaths were in fact the most delightful days spent by 
those who used to make their home at Murdock’s cottage. 

Two miles below Murdock’s there was.a little hamlet 
consisting principally of a church, an old graveyard, a 
grocery, blacksmith shop and cobbler’s shop. At this 
point a small stream joined the Beaverkill from the 
east, with the charming name of Shin Creek, and those 
who fished this stream with its ragged edges and narrow 
gorges and came in with sore ankles, have always recog- 
nized this name, which was adopted by the Post Office 
Department as exceedingly appropriate. 

The church at this place was built in the forties or 
early fifties by the joint contribution of several denomina- 
tions, and when some minister did not happen to be on 
the stream to take charge of the service, it was usually 
conducted by a Methodist minister, who preached some 
six or eight miles elsewhere in the morning, and then 
afterward walked to Shin Creek to conduct the service 
there in the afternoon. His yearly stipend for this double 
service was $200; and yet there are those who claim that 
these men are in the business only for the money that 
there is in it. 

The anglers in those days esteemed it a privilege as 
well as a pleasure to contribute from year to year some- 
thing for the purpose of keeping this church in prover 
paint and repair, and also to quietly add to the collec- 
tion taken on every Sabbath day for the benefit of the 
minister. 

But this is really preliminary to what I started out to 
write. 

On the Sabbath day every one attended the services in 
this little church, rain or shine. often riding ten miles 
or more from up the stream, for this was the only 
church between the head of the Beaverkill and a place 
ten miles below it. It was always full. 

There was a person then living in the neighborhood 
by the name of Hotchkiss, long since gone to his rest. and 
by common consent he led the music. He always came 
in his shirt sleeves when the day was warm, and when 
the hymns were given out he usually stood at the front 
seat, threw his foot over the back. and after listening to 
his music fork started the tune, which on almost every 

bbath was either “China” or “Mear” and sometimes 


h. 
I have heard the best church music in this country, but 


I have never heard ahything which seemed to bring every 
person who joined in te a 


ese services nearer to the 








Throne of God than these simple services in this little 
church in which every one joined, many of them with 
tears in their eyes. 

_It is hardly necessary to say that the rest of the ser- 
vice was equally fervent and uplifting. The minister who 
for a year would travel eight or ten miles every 
Sabbath, winter and summer, conduct two services and 
visit the sick and bury the dead, in two congregations, was 
necessarily filled with the spirit of his Master. His ser- 
mons may not have been very deep, but he always tried to 
impress upon his hearers the necessity of a holier and a 
higher life, and to urge them to follow as their pattern 
life that of the Master he came to present to them. 

_ And these services and teachings bore rich fruit. The 
Sabbath was always observed as a day of holiness and 
rest. and what is more, these services made their visible 


impress upon the daily lives of all who lived upon this 


stream. J. S. Van CLeer. 


The Cabin. by the Lake. 


On the outskirts of a small town in Massachusetts, 
about fifty miles west of Boston, in the basin of the 
high plateau land, is a lake about one and a half miles 
in length and about a mile in width, in the middle. 
The lake is fed entirely by springs, and the water is 
clear as crystal. The average depth of the lake is 60 feet, 
but the township being more desirous of a few dollars 
than a beautiful spot provided wholly by nature sold the 
water right to a manufacturing company about a dozen 
miles away. They put in a dam at the foot of the lake 
and dredged out the bottom so they could draw it as low 
as they wished. Owing to the dry season the last two 
years the lake has been kept very low. The lake was sur- 
rounded by magnificent groves, mostly chestnut, oak and 
pine, but these have been cut off to a great extent, and 
the beauty of the lake is greatly marred. 

I am interested in the welfare of this lake, because a 
friend and myself have a camp there. It is a little cabin 
12 feet wide by 20 feet long, made of rough pine boards 
and sheathed inside and out with ordinary sheathing paper 
to make it airtight as well as waterproof. On the roof we 
put first a layer of this sheathing paper, then over that 
a layer of tar paper. This has proved to be waterproof, 
and it has stood some severe tests. Every year we go 
over the roof with a coat of tar to preserve the paper, 
and in this way it will last for six or seven years. The 
expense of a camp like this is very small, and the 
amc unt of enjoyment derived is beyond expression. We 
bought second-hand lumber, several pieces 6 by 6 inches, 
which we used as stringers, laid on a foundation of stones 
from the shore of the lake. We used 2 by 4s for the 
flooring timbers and all the rest of the frame work, and 
then boarded up with the rough boards. One roll of 
sheathing paper was enough for the whole of the sides 
and roof and roof of the piazza. Tar paper is only 3 feet 
wide, so we lapped it over enough to use five strips, each 
21 feet long. We covered the paper with sheathing 
strips—strips about half an inch thick and an:inch wide— 
putting them on within a foot of each other to prevent — 
any possibility of the wind getting under it and stripping 
it off. The whole camp, all told, not including our time, 
which we did not value very highly, cost us $9.75—$5 
for the lumber and the rest for the sheathing paper, 
nails and carting of our fixings to the lake. 

We take great pride in the location of this camp. It 
is situated on a rising plot of ground, about 200 feet from 
the lake, and just north of the middle. It is one of the 
few spots where a view of the whole lake is obtained. In 
front of the cabin, about 50 feet toward the lake, is a 
huge maple, whose spreading branches afford a _ cool 
shade the entire day. Many a day have we lain under 
its branches reading, smoking or rigging some new 
kind of fishing tackle, not realizing that it was a hot day 
until some of our friends drove down from town, six 
miles away, and told us it was one of the hottest days 
of the season, and that they had come down to spend 
the day where it was cool. 

We have a piazza on the front side of the building 
fitted with all kinds of rustic contrivances for comfort— 
chairs with cushions made of gunnysacks stuffed with 
pine needles and long backs in which one can recline in 
comfort; settees made of the same material and fitted 
with head rests at one end. Here we sit on balmy sum- 
mer evenings, when we do not feel in a mood for fishing, 
and sing college songs and all the popular airs of the 
day, much to our own enjoyment, though some of the 
harmony might not please the ears of a trained musician. 
Under the cabin we dug a hole about 4 feet square and 
about the same depth, and stoned up the sides and the 
bottom, using a sort of clay found in some portions of 
the lake, which, when dry, is as hard as rock. This is 
our cellar, and things keep cool and fresh in there in the 
hottest kind of weather. Water kept in this cellar over 
night is plenty cool enough for drinking. We have two 
stone jars, which we keep filled with water all the time, 
so that we have plenty of cold drinking water. 

When the lake is up to its high water mark, the fishing 
is very good for perch, pickerel and bullheads, but when 
it is low we have to resort to all kinds of strategy to 
get what fish we want. We have always managed to get 
all the fish we wanted for food, however, and to give our 
friends an occasional fish fry; and what more does one 
want? I love to tinker around, rigging all sorts of new 
contrivances te tempt the unwilling fish, and so far have 
always succeeded. 

Last summer the lake had been down very low for 
two years, and the fishing was exceedingly poor. I was 
sitting under the big maple one day racking my brain for 
a scheme to get a mess of bullheads, for when bullheads 
are tken from a clear lake like this they form a very 
delicate morsel of food, and are in great demand by the 
summer boarders. I happened to think of a scheme I had 
read of somewhere but had never had occasion to try, 
and I set about testing it immediately. I took a clear 
glass bottle, filled it half-full of angle worms and corked 
it up. I then took a boat and went to a place that I had 
marked as being a good fishing ground for bdllheads, 
and tying a weight to the bottle sank jt and anchored it 
there about 3 feet from the ‘bott The second even- 


ing, just at dusk, I» 
was, and anchoring’ 
‘angle: worms ‘for bait. It- 
the sport began, and it was very lively while it lasted. 
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Between the hours of 7 and 9 I caught ninety-two bull- 
heads that averaged a half-pound each when they were 
dressed. We have a crate in which wé keep, the fish 
alive, and as we want them we dress them and use them. 
It is a notable thing about this lake we never make two 
catches in the same place during the same season. So 
the next time we wanted bullheads I anchored my bottle 
in a-glifferent place, and everywhere I anchored the bot- 
tle 1 had similar success, 

Up to last summer perch had been a very certain 
quantity, but owing to the dryness of the season they 
were not inclined to take any dead bait, such as worms; 
s« we took the boats and scoured the shore for minnows 
We finally found a school, but they were very shy, but 


FLYING PELICANS AT TAMPICO. 


by feeding them we gradually got them in near enough 
shore to anchor our boats. We anchored the boats about 
10 feet apart and dropped over a big net. At first we had 
difficulty in getting any over the net, but we noticed that 
when we pulled up the net they would swarm over the 
place where the net had been, so we dropped over the 
big net, letting it down pretty deep; then we dropped over 
a smaller one, and as soon as a minnow was over it we 
pylled up. As before, the minnows swarmed over the 
place where the net had been, and then we pulled up the 
big net, and had all we could use for a month. Just at 
sunset I took a light fly-rod and put on an easy playing 
reel, and picking out some of the smaller minnows went 
out. and anchored my boat in a little nook where the 
water was very deep. Using a small hook, I baited with 
a lively minnow and cast about the length of the rod 
away from the boat, having on a sinker just heavy 
enough to draw the line under the water. Letting it 
sink down about 3 feet, I watched the minnow work 
back and forth. I could see him plainly because the 
water is so clear. After a while the perch began to 
come around, but they were pretty shy. Finally one 
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made a grab and started off, and I struck, but no perch! 
I only lost my bait. The next time I tried a different 
policy. I gave him plenty of slack line and waited fully 
thirty seconds before I struck. This time I had him, 
and with the light fly-rod it was good sport. I caught 
just an even dozen in the next two hours, and it took 
from five to ten minutes to land each one. I was not 
aware a perch was such a gamy fish, and hereafter I 
shall not fish any other way for them. 

When the lake is high the pickerel rise freely to troll- 
ing or skipping, but when it is low they will not rise at 
all. I broke the record for low water in the lake last 
summer, but I did not get a rise to all the trolling and 
skipping I did, but resorted to a novel method that I 
never heard of before. I got the idea from the worms in 
the bottle. I made five boxes out of fine wire netting, 
one side only being of wood. Putting about thirty or 
forty minnows in each, I towed them to the best pickerel 
ground in the lake and anchored them in a radius of 
about 25 feet and about 5 feet under the surface of the 
lake. After they had been there a day or two, I took 
a rod and some good lively minnows and anchored di- 
rectly in the center of the boxes. I kept casting con- 
tivally on all sides of the boat, putting on a fresh minnow 
now and then. In about half an hour I was rewarded 
with a ferocious grab, and how the reel did hum! In 
just twenty-two minutes I landed a pickerel in the boat 


that tipped the scales at ¢ pounds and § ounce, J made. 
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many early morning visits to that place and always suc- 
ceeded in landing one or two good-sized pickerel. The 
first one was the largest, but the smallest one all but 
tipped the scales at 2 pounds. I caught a sum total of 
eleven pickerel about those boxes. 
on the back and stuffed them, then sewed them up again 
and baked them. Talk about your fine meals! why, noth- 
ing ever touched one of those baked pickerel eaten under 
the shade of that spreading maple. I locked those boxes 


up in our cabin, and no one to this day knows how I 
caught those fish; but I like to see other people enjoy 
a mite of sport as well as myself. 


Tarpon at Tampico. 


Kansas City, Mo., April 24.—Editor Forest and 
Stream: 1 am disappointed by the failure of my first 
paper on tarpon fishing to evoke a discussion and supple- 
mentary papers or letters. Surely there are many of your 
readers who are tarpon fishermen, and who can tell the 
rest of us about “where to go.” Their neglecting to do 
so.is probably due to reluctance to take the trouble of 
writing, for no one need fear the giving away of some of 
his private haunts, as might be the case were brook trout 
or bass fishing the topic under consideration. The supply 
of tarpon and other game fishes that are found therewith 
is absolutely inexhaustible, because rod and line cannot 
make any impression on the countless thousands of such 
fishes. Again, one’s pleasure on a tarpon fishing trip is 
increased materially by the presence of a number of jolly 
good fellows sharing the same sport during the day and 
meeting in the evening to repair tackle, compare experi- 
ences, tell stories, etc. 

This feature of the sport is one of the principal charms 
of the town of Tarpon at Aransas Pass, where, under the 
shelter of the Tarpon Inn, that is kept by the genial Frank 
Hetfield and his obliging wife, sportsmen from all over 
the United States, and even occasionally from foreign 
countries, meet upon an absolutely equal footing on all 
else than piscatorial skill. The total lack of style that 
governs at the Tarpon Inn appeals to the heart of every 
true fisherman. The best of the fishing season is gen- 
erally the months of May and June, but any time during 
the four succeeding months is likely to afford good sport. 

Since sending you my last communication, I have had 
another outing at Tampico, this time with my friend, Mr. 
Marshall Miller, of Mexico City. The weather was not 
as favorable as on my two previous visits, nevertheless we 
did fairly well, taking 112 game fish in eleven days, my 
friend’s share being 11 tarpon, 26 jackfish, 1 pike, 1 pargo 
mulato and 1 chopa in ten days; and mine, 15 tarpon, 44 
jackfish, 2 pargos and 1 gar in twelve days. 

The-total weight of the catch was in the neighborhood 
of 2,800 pounds, and there was not a single day that either 
of us failed to catch something. 

The longest tarpon was one of mine, measuring 6 feet 4 
inches, but Mr. Miller caught a 6-footer that weighed 
more. f 

Our best day gave us six tarpon and twenty-three jack- 
fish, all but three being caught in the forenoon, and the 
weight of the morning’s catch reaching fully 1,000 pounds. 

I am sending you a few photographs of some of our 
fish. so that you can reproduce them in your paper, if you 
30 desire. 

The large print-shows a three hours’ catch by Mr. Mil- 
ler and myself, consisting of three tarpon and six jack- 
fish. In it’ Mr, Miller is standing on the right and yours 
truly on the left. 

Among the prints you will notice three leaping tarpon 
and one of flying pelicans.. These were taken with an 
apparatus that I evolved, and which was manufactured 
by my friend. Dr. Howe, of Mexico City—the gentleman 
who has caught the largest tarpon up to date. We call 
the apparatus a “gun-camera,” for it consists of an ordi- 
nary camera mounted beneath a little wooden gun, so 
that the axes of both gun and camera are parallel and 
have a trigger that operates the shutter. 

Had either of us known anything about photography, or 
had the weather been more favorable, we would have had 
many imore views of leaping tarpon. Dr. Howe, who 
went to Tampico after I left there. has taken a number of 
snap shots, and has promised to send me prints of same. 
If they be good ones, and if you care to publish any 
more. I wov'd be pleased to send them to you. 

Mr. Farley, the taxidermist. of Tarnon, Tex. spent 
nart of February and all of March at Tampico to study 
the fishing grounds and mount some tarpon. He is so 
p'eased with his experience there that he is going back 
about Nov. 15 to remain until next April. 

Some of the gentlemen who were at Tampico last sea- 
son are going to form in Mexico City a tarpon club, con- 
sequently any sportsman who goes to Tampico next win- 
ter will be liable-to find good company there. 

Now in respect to my second paper on tarpon fishing 
—viz., “Tackle and Outfit”—I would state that, as I am 
very busy this year on professional work, I may be pre- 
vented for some little time from writing it. Moreover, be- 
fore doing so, I would prefer to wait a little in order to 
hear from other sportsmen something more concerning 
“Where to go.” J. A. L. Wanppett. 


San. Francisco Fly-Casting Club. 


MEDAL contests, series 1901, Sunday, contest No. 4, held 
at Stow Lake, May 5. Wind, light; weather, pleasant: 
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New England Fishing. 


Boston, May 13.—The fishing season has begun in good 
shape at the: Rangeley waters. The ice “sprung a march” 
on the sportsmen, as well as hotel and camp>keepers, by 
going out at least a week earlier than expected. But the 
telegraph gave the word and the early fishermen are on 
the grounds. At the Upper Dam there are already more 
than a dozen of the lovers of the rod and reel. E. E. 
Suffern, of New York, is there, and his fishing friend, 
John Watkins, is coming in a day or two. B. G. Acker- 
man, who has fished with them for so many years, and 
has a wonderful record of trout, is kept at home by 
serious illness. Mr. Suffern took a small salmon on 
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Tuesday and a trout of 7 pounds. He is almost always 
high line. Freeland Howe, another early and veteran 
fisherman at those waters, has taken several good trout 
and salmon. He caught one or two on the fly at Mill 
Brook Wednesday. Mr. W. P. Clark, who has fished at 
the Upper Dam for so many seasons, caught four trout 
on the fly at Mill Brook the other day, the united weight 
ot which was 10 pounds. This is remarkably early for fly- 
fishing. Mr. Clark says that the Parmachenee-belle did 
the business, and Mr. Howe says that he used a Gray 
fly, something like the silver-doctor. Other fishermen 
have taken trout on the fly at that point, among them Mr. 
W. D. Brackett, who has fished with Mr. Clark for so 
many years. The fishermen have had a hard time getting 
to the Middle Dam. Capt. Ed. Coburn’s steamer “spread 
the ways,” when sliding her into the water after the ice 
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went out, and it has taken a long time-to get her into the 
water, hence that point has had to be reached by row- 
boats, or else by one of the private steamers on the lake 
above. But some good catches of trout have been made 
by those who have been willing to take a nine-miles’ row 
in an open boat from the Upper Dam. Fishermen at the 
Upper Dam, Middle Dam and Rapid River below will 
want to know about the sluicing of the logs this spring, 
since fishing in some of the pools is impossible when the 
logs are running. In other pools the sportsmen are claim- 
ing that the fishing is better when the water is on and 
the logs running. The drivers work every minute of day- 
light, unless during meals and when waiting for booms or 
rigging. Supt. John A. Larey tells me that there were 
22,000,000 feet of logs to go through the sluices in the 
first place, and that he has got about 3,000,000 feet through 
at the Upper Dam. It will take sixteen to eighteen days 
longer to get the logs all through. Then the pools will 
be_unobstructed. 

Fishing at Indian Rock, the home of the old Oquossoc 
Angling Association, is very much obstructed by the big 
drive of logs, all of which have to pass out of the narrow 
Kenne and be boomed at that point. At Haines’ Land- 
ing the fishing is already good, and sportsmen are assem- 
bling in considerable numbers. Salmon are being taken. 
At Mountain View the fishing season was opened by Mrs. 


Sawyer, of Boston, who caught a trout of 4 nds 
weight ‘off the whatf early the wock At Billy Soule’ 
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Pleasant Island camps the a begun in good 
earnest. new cottages have been built on the main 
land, reached by a foot bridge. ~All the regular visitors 
are booked and many new ones. At Haines’ Landing a 
number of new cottages have been built, and one of the 
Standard Oil people, from New York, with his friends, is 
to occupy three or four of them. At Rangeley the sal- 
mon fishing began early. Mr. A. H. Proctor, of Salem, 
with his friends Breed and Northly, have built a cottage 
- on the southeast shore of the lake. Mr. Proctor and Mr. 
Northly were down a week ago, as soon as the ice was 
out, to look after their camp arrangements, not thinking 
of fishing. But finding a rod and line rigged up, Mr. 
Northly got into a boat for a few minutes before the 
train started to take them-home on Monday. The result 
was a trout of 3 pounds, the first of the season. Since 
that time Miss C, T. Crosby has taken several. Other 
fishermen are arriving, and the register at the Rangeley 
Lake House will soon be full, if applications are an indi- 
cation, Let fishermen think of it who went to Rangeley 
twenty-five years ago, by rail to Farmington, then by 
stage twenty miles to Phillips. Here stopping over night, 
they took that terrible stage ride of twenty-six miles over 
Beech Hill, landing at Greenvale, more dead than alive, at 
the close of the second day. To-day the journey is made 
in parlor cars from Boston to Farmington, and then by 
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to again joint their rods and go at it. Mr. Greenleaf made 
a catch of ten trout, the largest 4 péunds, and Mr. Farnum 
did almost as well. The little steamer and the dead 
fires under her boiler were forgiven. 

Calais, Me., reports say that fishing in that section has 
begun in good earnest. At Grand Lake and Grand Lake 
Stream some very good catches are being made. The wind 
has blown very hard a good deal of the time, but better 
fishing has seldom been known, when the sportsmen have 
been able to get out at all. Good catches are reported as 
follows: E. P. Boynton, Boston, 17 fish; M. Hartley, 
Boston, 39; Thomas Lincoln, Jr., Quincy, 14; W. H. 
Allen, Newtonville, 26; G. H. Brown, Boston, 33; Dr. F. 
M. Johnson, Boston, 14; Herbert H. White, Cambridge, 
14; Charles Lewis, Cambridge, 8; John C. Tailor, Boston, 
10. Reports from Sebago speak of poor fishing. Big 
salmon seem to be plenty in the lake, but the smelts are 
running, and the salmon are feeding on them, declining 
any other bait. Lake Auburn reports also say that the 
fishing is poor, whether by reason of the cold weatlier 
and higher water it is not well understood. Salmon seem 
to be plenty, and the anglers are very likely to have sev- 
eral successful days yet. One salmon of 5 pounds was 
reported taken there last week, and a few trout. Good 
fishing is reported at the Bangor salmon pool; the best 
ever recorded for any one week. The total weight of 
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the little “two-foot” Narrow wage to hangeley. At 
Rangeley there were hotel accommodations for half a 
dozen, on a pinch. To-day the Rangeley Lake House, on 
a beautiful point overlooking the lake, will hold 250 guests. 
Daily trips to all the other fishing points on the lakes are 
easily made by steamers. Such is the march of progress, 
and the fishing interest has done it. In the State of Maine, 
are the hotel and camp people aware of how much they 
are indebted to the Forest AND StrEAM, that has been 
modestly telling about this fishing all these years? Where 

would the fishing interest be without the newspapers? 
There is good felng at Bemis, foot of Mooselucma- 
guntic Lake, Me. The fishing is almost always first there, 
and some very fine strings are being taken. State of 
Maine fishermen were generally the first on hand, and are 
getting the cream of the spring catch. Fishing is easy, for 
it is done right off the steamer wharves, within a few 
rods of the railway station. Among the earliest catches 
made last week, Hon. John P. Swasey, of Canton, led off 
with a trout of 3% pounds; H. O. Davis, Rumford Falls, 
trout of 4 pounds; Frank A. Hesiltine, of Phillips, trout 
of 2%4 pounds; Leonard W. Hills, Portland, ten trout 
largest 3% pounds; F. H. Richmond, Rumford Falls, 
several trout, one of 214 pounds; Joseph Dupill, Mexico, 
seven trout, largest 34 pounds. Walter Hinds and a 
friend from Portland have been at the Birches, where 
fishing is just commencing to be good. John A. Green- 
leaf, of Lewiston, and his friend, H. F. Farnum, were 
coming down the lake on Wednesday with a view to 
catching the train for home. They had not had much 
luck at either Upper Dam or Mill Brook, having taken 
only a trout or two. As things sometimes go on the early 
trips on these lakes, the fire went out under the steamer’s 
boiler, and they were stopped. To reach the train was 
not possible, and Mr. Greenleaf, who is a stone con- 
tractor and a very busy man, as well as a great lover 
of the rod and line, was a good deal disgusted. But there 
was no help-for it, and they would be obliged to stay at 
Bemis over night. Just as the little steamer made a slow 
saw sportsmen fishing off the wharf. A 


landing, they y 
wan pulled ont a trout of 3 pounds, Tt did not take long 


the catch for the week was over 1,000 pounds, the fish 
weighing from 14 to 30 pounds. Mrs. William A. Munroe 
caught two salmon last week, both weighing about 20 
pounds each. Both fought savagely, but were finally 
landed by Mrs. Munroe, who has fished several seasons 
at the pool. Mrs. Geo. Willey has not had much ex- 
perience at the pool, but she has succeeded in landing a 
25-pound salmon, after a hard fight of over an hour. This 
is one of the largest fish of the season. From Snow 
Pond, in Kennebec county, Me., comes the report of a 
trout being taken weighing a little over 8 pounds, a per- 
fect brook trout. It was 25 inches in length and 13 
inches broad. This is the largest fish ever known in that 
section. Fishing is better at Cobbosseecontee, Dwight 
L. Higgins captured last week a salmon of 63%4 pounds, the 
largest salmon of the season at that lake. Fish and Game 
Commissioner Carleton has been fishing there. He caught 
eleven trout in four hours, and during the same time 
other parties took fifteen or twenty. Adjt.-Gen. John T. 
Richards, another State official, who has been fishing at 
Cobbosseecontee, has broken the record thus far, captur- 
ing three trout, the united weight of which was 11% 
pounds. 

Plymouth, N. H., reports are of good fishing at Win- 
nisquam Lake, where some good salomn are being taken. 
On Winnipisaukee, slog Saunders’ Shore, in the town of 
Guilford, some good salmon are being taken. One of 8 
pounds was reported there last week, to the credit of a 
Boston fisherman. Henry H. Whitman, Allen H. Moses 
and H. T. Coyverse, all of Boston, have been fishing and 
camping-in the vicinity of Dorchester, N. H., and have 
brought home with them about 20 pounds of trout. Fish- 
ing continues good at the Weirs, and sportsmen do not go 
away empty-handed. It is estimated that the weight of 
the salmon and trout already runs well up into thousands 
of pounds. The New Hampshire Fish Commissioners 
are well pleased with the success that salmon are making 
in the larger lakes and ponds of the State. Reports say 
that over 500 pounds of trout and salmon have been taken 
in the vicinity of Alton Bay during the week. Newfound 


Lake is showing up as well as usual this year, and good, 
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big lakers and some salmon are being caught. H. E. Gero 
and A. B. Kelley, of Plymouth, and A. L. Richardson, of 
Boston, landed five salmon last week, the united weight of 
which was 10 pounds, as well as three trout of 4%4, 4% 
and 5 pounds. They fished in the vicinity of Bristol. At 
Grove Hill Farm there have been registered the past 
week George F. Richardson, Newton, Mass.; Dr. F. G: 
Kuhl, Woonsocket, R. I.; J. P. Morse, Boston, and 
Samuel Way. Each has caught some good fish. 
SPECIAL. 





ANGLING NOTES. 


The Yellow-Hackle for Salmon. 


THERE is a large blue envelope, cloth-lined, and bear- 
ing on the outside “Forest and Stream Angling Notes,” 
that is always on my desk. It is not always the same 
envelope, for even cloth-lined envelopes will wear out, and 
when this occurs the worn one is replaced by another 
new but similar one. Into this envelope I put all sorts 
of things—letters, clippings, memoranda, made in all 
sorts of places; flies with histories, queries and notes on 
bits of paper or backs of envelopes to serve as reminders. 
When there comes an evening that I can sit down at my 
desk at home, I do some fishing into the interior of the 
big envelope, and then do the writing that I try to do as 
often as once a week under the heading “Angling Notes.” 
The contents of the envelope have been growing of late 
because I have rarely been able to sit down at my own 
desk at home longer than to contribute to the contents 
from my pocket memorandum or traveling bag, and have 
lacked the time to make a draft upon them, so this even- 
ing I have first of all been weeding the contents, for 
angling memoranda will sometimes get stale if not used 
in its proper season. One item is nearly a year old, judg- 
ing from the date of the letter containing it, but it is stiil 
in season, and I take it first. 

Mr. Archibald Mitchell sent me a letter written to him 
by Mr. J. J. Dodds, and now I quote from it in part: 
“T was gratified to see in a recent issue of Forest AND 
STREAM an account of your success in salmon fishing this 
season. Such sport is beyond my reach at present, still I 
am fisherman enough to feel the blood tingle in my veins 
in reading Mr. Cheney’s account, and can cheerfully con- 
gratulate you. In my last letter I believe I mentioned a 
salmon fly known to me by the name of yellow-hackle, the 
invention and pet fly of an old salmon fishing acquaintance 
in the ‘North countree.’ During the interval I received a 
letter from him, inclosing one of the original patterns I 
refer to, and I now inclose it to you. It may interest you, 
although it is very evident that your own patterns are 
deadly enough for all purposes. It is not a gaudy fly, but 
I have seen it do some excellent execution at times when 
well-known standard patterns drew a blank. My old 
chum says of the fly: ‘I have improved on the old 
pattern and now add a golden pheasant crest down the 
center, and also a jungle-cock feather at the cheeks, and 
find it an advantage.’ He did not send me one of his 
latest dressing, as he had to tie them all on double wires.” 

To me the peculiarity of this extract is that it is the 
first time that I have ever heard a. fly designed purely 
for salmon fishing called a hackle, be it yellow or any 
other color. We have all sorts of hackles for trout fish 
ing and a hackled fly has been considered strictly a trout 
tly. Having no wings, it is supposed to counterfeit a 
caterpillar. The novelty of the term hackle applied to a 
salmon fly caused me to look at several lists of salmon 
tlles—Farlaw’s, Forest’s and Cummings’ among others— 
and I can find no mention of hackle in connection with 
dressings for salmon flies, nor does the name appear with 
either prefix or suffix. Unfortunately, the fly did not 
come to me with the letter, and so I do not know if its 
dressing bears out its name, but as a hackle does not 
have cheeks I assume that it does not, and to call any 
salmon fly a hackle would seem to me to be an innova- 
tion that would not be relished by the salmon fisherman 
who, perhaps, would not be displeased to admit it to his 
fly-box as the “yellow charcoal burner” or the “yellow 
cheesemonger,” for a salmon fly is such a pretentious 
creation that it is not to be described merely as a hackle 
though it be red, white and blue, with polka dots of 
lavender and green. ai 


: Infant Fish. 

Lately I had something to say about killing baby trout, 
and entered a protest against the practice and tried to 
show why the little trout afe protected by statute. A 
few years ago I entered a protest against the killing of 
baby whitefish the size of sardines and selling them in 
tins the size of sardine tins. It is true that they were 
advertised as cooked with tomato sauce. and however 
savory the tomato sauce may have made them, it was no 
excuse for slaughtering baby fish. 

Now I wish to enter another protest, and this time it 
is against the killing of baby mackerel. Here is the ad- 
vertisement as I find it in a local paper: 

“INFANT MACKEREL, 5 CENTS EACH. 


“We were sorry to disappoint many customers last 
week, but the demand for these fish was way beyond our 
greatest expectations. We are now prepared to fill all 
orders. Special price by the barrel.” 

“Infant mackerel for five cents each’! Just think of 
the assurance of the advertiser. And by the barrel, too. As 
I knew the advertiser, I called upon him and expressed 
my opinion of his advertisement orally and in person, with 
an adjective thrown in occasionally to be impressive and 
to fill the gaps when other language or parts of 
language failed me, and concluded with Frank Daniels’ 
oft-repeated question to the court jester in the “Ameer”: 
“Aren’t you ashamed of yourself?” 


Monster Fish. 


From Avalon, Santa Catalina Island, my brother sends 
me a photograph of himself standing by his yellowtail, 
which was, when taken, the record fish with hook and 
line, weight 44 pounds. This fish has since been exceeded 
in weight by one of 4414 pounds, if I am correctly in- 
formed by members of the family who have recently re- 
turned from California, but who are “not given to storing 
their minds with the precise weights of fishes as if that 
was the end of all things.” This I was alsa informed as 
recently as this ne I never have seen my sisters 
climbing trees to study birds, although their gowns some: 
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times indicate that that is the sort of field work they 
have engaged in, so I only made the retort courteous by 
saying it was perhaps as dignified to store one’s mind 
with the precise weight of fishes as to crawl through the 
brush and brambles on hands and knees, risking feminine 
apparel to see an oven bird do a-heel and toe walk. 

aving balanced accounts, I proceed with the fish 
department. 

With the photograph mentioned are other photographs 
of monster fish—the record tuna and its captor, the record 
black sea bass and its captor and a list of record fish of 
the Santa Catalina Island Tuna Club. These were printed 
in Forest AND STREAM of last week. 

The statement there given as to weight of fish, tackle 
used and the specific name of the fishes will answer sev- 
eral queries that I have received from anglers abroad, 
particularly in Great Britain. An angler who is not a 
member of the Tuna Club, competing for the club records 
or cups, is not of course restricted as to the kind of 
tackle he must use in fishing at Santa Catalina Island. 


Lake George. 


The fishing for lake trout in Lake George opened on 
May 1, and as a returning angler told me, any kind of 
an angler who puts a baited hook in the water this year 
bill take fish, and the scores I have heard of confirm this. 
So far I have not heard of any landlocked salmon being 
taken from the lake this year, but presume I shall hear of 
them later. A. N. CHENEY. 


The River Nepigon. 


From the Ontario Department of Fisheries Report. 


Tue River Nepigon, which connects Lakes Nepigon and 
Superior some sixty miles east of Port Arthur, and which 
is said to be the headwaters of the St. Lawrence, is our 
most noted fishing river, and is admitted by those who 
have whipped its waters to be the finest trout “stream” in 
America, if not in the world. “Stream,” however, conveys 
a very erroneous and vague idea of the magnitude of the 
river, unless one were in the habit of so speaking of the 
great Niagara, for the Nepigon possesses in but a slightly 
lesser degree the “whirling and tumbling water, and the 
eddies and currents leaping and charging from side to side 
in eternal confusion” of that river. Here is the virgin 
home of the speckled trout, specimens having been taken 
weighing 5, 7 and even 10 pounds; and here is the angler’s 
paradise. When they are rising well, the fun is fast and 
furious, for the trout of this region are unequaled for vigor 
and activity. 

No more delightful outing could be imagined, desired 
or experienced than is afforded by a fortnight spent on the 
glorious Nepigon. The scenery alone would well repay 
a visit, not to speak of the angling. In its sinuous wind- 
ings it recalls the famous Saguenay, and it is a matter of 
constant wonder what splendor the next turn will reveal. 
In some places the shores are banked with foliage to the 
water’s edge, while in others bold bluffs rear themselves 
majestically to dizzy heights, and many islands add charm 
to the view. Immediately one begins the ascent, he feels 
that he has been transported to another world. Dull care 
is left behind, the anxieties of life cease to oppress, the 
very atmosphere seems to be intoxicating, and he gladly 
yields to the fascination of his surroundings. After leav- 
ing Lake Helen and passing the little Indian village at the 
mouth of the river, the prospect is unbroken by settlement 
or habitation, and is one delightful expanse of nature’s 
most exquisite handiwork. Six miles more, and the first 
camping place—Camp Alexander—is reached, and the 
initial portage has to be made. Here tents are pitched 
and preparations begun for spending the night. Some of 
the guides repair to the forest, and in a few moments re- 
turn heavily laden with large bundles of fragrant spruce 
boughs, which they adeptly convert into restful couches. 
Others have meantime been preparing the evening meal ; 
the call to “wee-sin” is a welcome sound, and soon the 
camp is lulled to rest by the never ceasing song of the 
river. 

No reliable fishing is to be obtained below Camp Alex- 
ander, though the impatient angler has occasionally been 
rewarded with a rise where a fly has been cast in the 
eddies along the way.. The river falls in its course of 
twenty miles between Lake Nepigon and Camp Alexan- 
der some 300 feet, so that for this distance falls and 
rapids follow in quitk succession, and good fishing is to 
be had almost anywhere between these points. The guides 
are either Indians or half-breeds, and, as a rule, are most 
attentive and trustworthy. To be properly equipped, two 
guides are required for each canoe, unless one is himself 
an adept canoe man and has a fondness for hard work, 
for it requires a strong arm, a skillful hand, an unerring 
eye and an active brain to safely pilot a craft through 
these turbulent waters into the coveted haunts. Indeed, as 
the struggle against the rushing waters becomes fiercer, the 
muscles and veins of the swarthy guides stand out like 
cables. The guides are anxious that the tourist should 
have good fishing, and the rivalry is keen as to which 
boat shall bring in the largest trout; and when a fish is 
struck their exclamations of delight are second only to 
the uproar created by the swift running waters. In places 
where the current is too strong for paddling, and not 
angry enough to necissitate a portage, the guides pole the 
canoe along; and, as inch by inch headway is made, it 
seems a battle of the weak against the strong, wonder 
prevails as to which will ultimately triumph, and specu- 
lation arises as to what consequence would follow the 
snapping of the trusted spruce or the capsizing of the 
canoe. Occasionally such a contingency arises as the 
snapping of a pole, but the skillful bowman has never yet 
proved unequal to the emergency. 

‘Near the head of the river is Virgin Falls—a miniature 
Niagara. At the foot of the falls may at any time be seen, 
disporting in the foam, hundreds of whitefish and speckled 
trout; and the former takes the fly as to the “manner 
born.” A few miles below the falls is Lake Nepigon it- 
self, a noe i sheet Co ene cote 
seventy. miles wide, with a coast line o 
about 600 miles. The take to thickly studded with islands 
a ee et at de tiie ok 

e river is mot the least enjoyable part o s, 
of course, accomplished in a much shorter time, as most 
of the rapids are run in the downward journey. Fre~ 
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ae rapid in quick succession—a most thrilling sight. 
he undersigned would most strongly urge the de- 
sirability ‘of reserving a strip of land on each side of the 
rivér, in addition to the one chain already reserved, that 
the scenery may be properly protected and-preserved for 
all time in its pristine beauty. 


Nepigon Trout. 

An experiment which I should like to see tried, and the 
result of which I would watch with great interest, would 
be the fertilizing of the eggs of the brook trout in some 
of the preserves with the milt from the male of the 
Nepigon. Milt can be retained for days in hermetically 
sealed jars, and has been sent one thousand miles or 
more by mail, and on its arrival used to impregnate eggs 
that afterward yielded over 90 per cent. of fry. If any 
of our trout culturists would care to make the experi- 
ment, the Department will endeavor to have a supply of 
milt obtained by its officers at the Nepigon. The milt 
must not be diluted with water, and the eggs should be 
impregnated within six days from the time it is taken. 
The result, it is believed, would be a hardy and vigorous 
offspring. S. T. Bastapo. 


Where the Trout Went. ° 


“Fotier the course of the brook till you come to the 
swamp, then turn to the left round the woods an’ you'll 
find the pond on t’other side,” said the old farmer, at 
whose house I was staying through August of a recent 
year. 

After walking about a mile we came to what the boy 
called “the swamp,” but there was no water visible. 

“Tt’s mostly overflowed in the spring,” said he, “but 
I s’pose it dries up in summer.” 

“*Tis very hot, my boy. Why should we go around in 
the sun when it is shady and cool in the woods, and much 
nearer, too?” 

“Perhaps we couldn’t find the way,” replied Tom, mind- 
ful of his father’s instructions. 

I decided to go through the woods, so we pressed on 
through the belt of bushes—alder, gray birch and willow 
—which appear to bound the inner edge of “the swamp,” 
entering beyond them_a more open area of trees. These 
were of several kinds, like the usual New England 
forests—white and yellow birch, white maple, beech, but 
chiefly hemlock—of which there were quite a number of 
large size. 

Sauntering along, we caught glimpses of birds that 
warbled and chirped among the foliage, and of a few 
crows that flew cawing over the leafy tree tops, while 
several squirrels defiantly chattered at us, as they sat 
peaked up on a low branch or scrambled over the rough 
bark. 

A sharp cry of affright from Tom startled me. When 
I looked, he lay struggling on the ground. Running to 
him, I saw that one of his legs had disappeared, and 
taking my stand on a big hemlock root, I seized him un- 
der the arms and-drew him up. My thought was that he 
had stepped heedlessly into the hole of a fox or a skunk 
and that some animal in there—a fox, a raccoon, or, per- 
haps, a woodchuck—had set its teeth into his foot, shoe 
or trousers, and was holding back, or that, in his fall, 
Tom’s leg had been broken or thrown out of joint. 

“Ts your leg hurt?” I asked, as I lifted him to his 
feet. 

“No; but it’s awful wet and cold.” 

Then I saw that one trousers leg was dripping wet. 

“T didn’t see any hole at all before,” said Tom, staring 
down into a small visible spot of. water. “I guess it’s 
what folks call a ‘honey pot,’ but they are gener’ly muddy 
and this isn’t.” 

“There’s a little spring down there, I suppose,” was my 
explanation. “You should look before you step.” 

Just then we heard a swishing in the branches of a 
beech beside a big hemlock on a knoll a few rods away, 
and caught a glimpse of a patch of gray fur, which indi- 
cated a gray squirrel or a coon. I started quickly in that 
direction, but had taken only a few steps when one of my 
feet alighted in a slightly depressed place. It didn’t stop 
at the surface, neither did the other foot, but both in- 
stantly went through into what seemed for a moment 
empty space, but which I perceived a moment later to 
be a brimming pool of cold water. Then I saw that the 
surface of the ground near me was sinking and water 
rising above it. 

My fishing rod was still in its stout canvas bag, and as 
I dropped the rod found a resting place on some stiff roots 
at either end, and leaning over this I was held from sink- 
ing deeper, except as the ground sank with me. 

When Tom observed my mishap he laughed, doubtless 
having in mind my slur on his personal prudence. How- 
ever, he came skipping along on the high spots and thrust 
the stout butt of his alder fishing pole under my other 
arm, for having been in a similar predicament himself, he 
knew what I needed. He wasn’t tall and strong enough to 
lift me much; yet thus supported I presently drew my- 
self up and sprang to a secure standing place. 

The locality we now knew had at least two pools, and 
the last one was not small, either. The animals in the 
trees were quite forgotten. The weather was so warm 
that. the wetness of my garments did not make me feel 
so very uncomfortable, even in the dense shade, but the 
idea—which had come so near realization—of being im- 
mersed in a pool underground had given my nerves quite 
a stir. 

Borrowing Tom’s pole, I punched with it in another 
low place some 15 or 20 feet away. It went easily 
through about 6 inches of moist earth, mostly matted 
leaves near the top, and below dark soil that had been 
leaves, and now. bound together by tiny roots of plants, 
then instantly of its own weight the pole slipped down its 
whole length, nearly 13 feet. 

My resulting feeling was not a pleasant one, and the 
old farmer’s instructions to go round the swamp recurred 
to me. 

I tried several other places all about, some of them 
50 yards from my slump, with similar results. The nearer 


were the trees the deeper was the soil, I found, but I 
could work the pole into water anywhere else 
that I tried. 


Suppose I should come to ‘area of low level in 


going far around. The feeling this reflection induced was 
not one of emy. 

Another shout from Tom and I was, of course, startled, 
but I saw that he was on his feet and bending over, ex- 
citedly, pulling up a line, while calling out to me, “I’ve 
got something! I’ve got something!” 

“Pull it out!” I shouted back. 

“It’s so lively and strong that I can’t get it in sight,” 
replied Tom, gripping hard the slippery line. 

e had dropped his hook into the hole I had made, and 
it had been taken almost instantly. In a few moments 
after I reached him he landed a handsome spotted trout 
over a foot long. Doubtless my heavy and hurried foot- 
steps shook the ground and alarmed the trout, for Tom 
didn’t get another nibble until many minutes after I went 
away, but he ultimately caught two more there almost as 
large as the first. 

fter having seen a genuine trout pulled out of a hole 
in the ground, I looked about and soon found a natural 
opening about the size of the broad brim of my Panama 
hat where I could see the water, which appeared to have 
a slight movement. I could not find a good support 
near it, and therefore put three sections of my rod to- 
gether, baiting the hook with the whole of a small angle- 
worm. ‘Before the hook had time to sink 2 feet in the 
water I felt the characteristic bite of a large trout. After 
a lively contest, lasting several minutes, I pulled out a 
speckled beauty, which weighed 3 pounds. 

Probably a great number might have been caught, but 
half a dozen—only two of which weighed less than a 
pound each—seemed an ample quantity for one day. 

The existence of this underground lake is accounted for 
in this way: A large area here had once been an open 
pond additional to the one at present visible. Probably 
there were within it several slightly alkaline springs. which 
tended to the formation of a mossy scum, and whose flow 
also aided in keeping the water courses underground open 
in dry times, through which the waters of the open ground 
found passage to the brook, up whose course we had 
mainly followed. The mossy scum caught the falling dust 
and the leaves blown over the pond by the autumn winds, 
and the leaves became wet and matted upon the moss, 
when that in its turn overgrew these. The process went 
on year after year, and seeds blown from the shores or 
dropped by flying birds, germinated in’ this soft soil, grew 
up as plants and bushes, caught more leaves and dust, un- 
til at last trees grew all over the surface where had for- 
merly been only water. Year by year these bushes and 
trees grew larger and heavier, and small areas which their 
roots had penetrated were pressed lower into the water, 
and the scum and dirt stuck about their roots and more 
leaves gathered above them. There were boulders, small 
and large, in the pond too, upon and about which islands 
formed, and, finally, the water was all hidden and over it 
grew a forest of trees, large and small, according to the 
depth of soil their roots found. 

Tom and I failed to reach the pond for which we had 
started, but we carried home 10 pounds of prime trout, 
caught in holes in the ground under the hemlocks, and we 
had solved the mystery of where the trout went in hot 
weather, when they could not be found in the pond. 


women nanan 
Some of the Queer Discoveries Made Those Who Are 
ra Looking for Game or 
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A press dispatch from Caribou, Me., April 30, 1901, re- 
ports: “Six years ago Aaron H. Leonard went into the 
woods from his home in Washburn on a hunting expedi- 
tion and never returned. Last week gunners came across 
the skeleton of a man in the woods but a short distance 
outside of Washburn village, which is undoubtedly that of 
Leonard. A rifle and other hunting utensils serve to 
identify the remains, but there is no indication of foul 
play, and it is believed that Leonard lost his way and 
died of starvation.” 
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And here is the story of a fisherman whose fishing was 
the means of restoring a long lost daughter. In the sum- 
mer of 1898 Robert Damren, of Oakland, Me., found his 
daughter, Alice Maude, who had been taken from his 
home by a woman of Norridgewock during his absence 
and the illness of his wife in 1876. All efforts to find the 
girl failed. Her discovery was due to the chance remark 
of a companion of Damren on a fishing trip, and the 
daughter was found in Portland, where she was known as 
Alice Maude Wormwell, the last name being that of the 
second husband of the woman who took the girl away. 
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A Greek fisherman fishing in the little Bay of Liva- 
dostowo (a village in the innermost northeast corner of 
the Gulf of Corinth, close to where the ancient Creusis is 
supposed te have stood) has brought to light the frag- 
ments of a bronze figure a little over half life size. From 
an inscription on the basis it appears that the statue repre- 
sented Poseidon. The bearded head is the portion best 
preserved, and it is reported to be closely analogous to 
the bearded bronze head found in the Acropolis; if this be 
correct it belongs to the sixth century B. C. Unfortu- 
nately, the rest of the statue—i. e., the nude standing 
body of the god—is so fragmentary and so much corroded 
that it is doubtful if even the most careful cleaning and 
piecing can make much of it. 


Sidney’ D. Smith, a civil engineer and surveyor of 
Bellmore, L. I., nearly lost his life Sunday while on his 
way home from a duck-shooting expedition. His boat 
was filled by the waves that were raised by the high wind 
and he was forced to jump overboard. He held on to 
his craft and after a desperate struggle managed to push 
it, with the aid of the wind and tide, several miles to 
Whale Neck Point, near Merrick. 
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My Dogs.—II. 


AFTER parting with Prince I lived a dogless life for 
several long years, except for an occasional uncongenial 
companionship with my eldest brother’s mongrel de- 
scendants of Juno. { 

At length, one fall, an old friend of my other brother 
came with his hound to stay with us for a few days of 
fox hunting. We had an unbroken week of that brief, 
delightful season known as Indian summer, when heaven 
descended upon the earth, making its mountains the 
Delectable, its fields and woods fit though transient 
realms of bliss. 

In that memorable week I got my first taste of fox 
hunting in our New England fashion and at once con- 
ceived a great fondness for the sport. I have taken up 
the cudgel more than once in these columns in its de- 
fense aga:nst the charges that it is unsportsmanlike and 
unmanly and have no intention of doing so now. It is 
the privilege of those who wish to risk breaking their 
necks in riding after the hounds for the pleasure of see- 
ing an overmatched and helpless animal torn to pieces, as 
it is ours to hunt the fox in a way which seems to us quite 
as fair, if not so dangerous and cruel, though as for the 
latter element, it cannot be denied that it enters largely 
into all field sports, which, like war, are a survival of our 
original savagery. 

Our iriend Clark was a pleasant companion as well as 
a skillful hunter, and his little dog, Drive, was exceedingly 
wise in the cunning ways of foxes. To my mind he was 
an ideal hound for our fox hunting, in size not much 
above a beagle, but with the low-set long ears, the pend- 
ent flews. the high, peaked head, the corrugated brow 
and other characteristics of the old Southern hound, with 
a voice as bell like, if not as deep toned, the sweetest 
music I had ever heard, it seemed to me when it first fell 
upon my ears. 

We hunted the hills and the lowlands, started a fox 
every day, yet to our humiliation we got not one, though 
on his own ground in Addison and thereabout. Clark 
was a very successful hunter, not unfrequently killing 
twenty foxes in a season. But here he was off his beat 
and my brother and I knew as little as he did of the 
runways, nor had the experience which should have 
taught him to guess them, so none of us happened to be 
in the right place at the right time except in one in- 
stance. 


That was in the Slang woods, where Drive had been 
running a fox for an hour, in a great circle toward which 
I gradually edged my way with my heart in my throat 
and my gun at a ready and so came at last to a little 
open space among the hemlocks where a pile of forgotten 
rails lay aslant upon a log that looked no older than they, 
with the weathering and moss and lichens of many years 
upon them. 

The music of the hound drifted nearer and my heart 
rose higher and choked more with every increasing wave 
of melody which was borne to my ears, at last, an 
occasional crash of underbrush, then a nearer patter of 
light footfalls on the dry leaves, and then the gray pile 
of rails burst into a tawny glow of bloom at the top as 
the fox sprang lightly upon it, Mv eye caught every 
feature of the brief apparition; the jet black ears and legs, 
the cunning, plotting visage, the magnificent white- 
tipped brush—all these I saw in the instant of aiming, 
and believe I saw my sight fairly against his side just 
behind the shoulder. Then, through a veil of powder 
smoke, I saw him vanish behind the rails, whither I ran, 
sure of finding him there. But, alas! he had disappeared 
as utterly as if the earth had swallowed him or as if he 
had faded into viewless air more entirely than the smoke 
of my gun. My poor heart no longer choked me, but 
sickened me with the void of sinking quite out of me. 

Drive came in to the report of the gun, eager for the 
small yet satisfying reward of his well-performed feat, 
but there was no dead fox there for him to mouth and 
sniff, and after a questioning look that found its answer 
in my chapfallen visage, he began circling for the lost 
trail, JI was still searching for one consoling drop of 
blood or tuft of fur, when Clark and my brother came to 
me, both nobly forbearing blame or derision, the first 
even offering an excuse for my failure in the small size 
of my shot. It was very kind of him, for no doubt he 
suspected a case of ague, which I believe occurs as often 
in fox hunting as in deer hunting. 

Forty years ago the axe swept away the ancient forest, 
and the plow and harrow have smoothed its rough floor 
to a level meadow, but as often as I think of it I see 
as distinctly as then the patch of frost-browned ferns 
amid the old hemlocks, the lichened pile of rails, the 
brief vision of the fox on its top, and I feel again the 
sickening humiliation of that abortive shot. : 

The ill success of that October week was as nothing 
to the joy and excitement of it, which determined me to 
own a hound and be a fox hunter. 

One morning | set off over the hills in quest of a young 
hound that I heard was for sale by a family of fox hunt- 
ers whose dogs were of good repute. After a nine-mile 
tramp, I came to the house of the hunters, where a few 
of the neighbors were assembling with their oxen for a 
drawing bee. Its object was the removal of a small tene- 
ment, characterized by the patriach of the family as a 
“damned Free Soil house,” in as mild reprobation of the 
last tenant’s politics as the veteran of ninety years could 
bestow. His tough old body, erect and agile, seemed 
unscathed by time and he was the liveliest of the com- 
pany, cracking his rough jokes in a continuous volley 
while the cecan‘er of old Medford rum was passed in the 
ancient hospitable custom against which not even prohi- 
bition cohld here avail. 

“Marv,” he shouted to a burly neighbor, “ye look ju’ 
like a cussed ol’ elephant, only ye forgot to fetch yer 
trunk.” 

Making my business known, I was shown the hound, 
a bitch ‘under a year bright and form 
handsomely 
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legs and eye patches, but lacking in length of ears, and 
heavy flews which indicate a musical voice, though the 
young men of the family assured me that she possessed 
this quality to a degree that would warrant giving her 
the name of Kate Hayes, they having given that of Jenny 
Lind to her sister. She took my inexperienced eye at 
once, 2 bargain was speedily struck and I, the happy 
owner of my first hound, was a mile on my way home- 
ward when the vociferous clamor of the drawing bee 
arose behind me, Uncle Till’s shrill treble overtopping 
the “Whoa hush!” ‘Whoa haw!” of all other voices. 

As we journeyed together by. crossroads, fields and 
woodlands and established friendly relations, I held an 
informal christening and named my new acquisition 
Diana, and so ititroduced her to my family, by whom she 
was received with temperate admiration. 

The first snowfall gave her a trail on a fresh fox 
track, I following it with her and laying her on to it as 
often as she returned to me after brief sprints of racing 
speed, apparently guided as much by sight as by scent 
in which latter sense she seemed deficient. After a good 
deal of such work, the fox was started. She raced him 
half a mile and came back to me, and would not follow 
the track when I laid her on again. She had a harsh, 
rasping voice and in all respects disappointed me then, 
as she did ever after, except when she proved herself a 
good deer hound. 

In the following spring she had a litter of nine pups, 
sired by Joe Birkett’s old Lond, a very superior hound, 
keen scented, true as a die, slow in pursuit and of most 
musical voice. Some of the dog pups which were saved 
of the litter turned out well. 

The next fall Diana ran amuck in a flock of sheep, 
fortunately our own, several of which she killed and 
maimed more. In spite of her many faults and this 
crowning sin, I loved her, for she was fond of me and 
I could not bear the thought of sentence of death being 
executed upon her and got it commuted to banishment, 
whereupon she was transferred to the Adirondack coun- 
try, where she lived some years, becoming a noted deer 
hound when hounding deer was considered legitimate 
sport. RowranpD E. Rosinson. 


Training the Hunting Dog. 


By B. Waters, Author of “Fetch and Carty: A Treatise 
on Retrieving.” 





XVIIL—The Natural Method, 


THE term “natural method” is a misnomer. It is dis- 
tinctly misleading in its signifieance. : 

The vanity and pleasure of the dog are catered to 
by the trainer from start to finish in the application of this 
system. The dog’s self-interest is thus in a manner the 
basis of the trainer’s lessons and success. 

To the dog the lessons are moments of mere delightful 
play. They are combined with flattery and petting by the 
trainer, which inflate the dog’s body and spirit with pride 
and delight. His performance being thus dependent on 
his own pleasure, his advancement in retrieving, as a 
serious work, or, indeed, whether he advances well or 
not at all, is exceedingly uncertain. His own whimsical 
inclination is always the dominant factor. He engages in 
the lesson with ardor if he feels in a frolicsome mood, or 
disdainfully ignores it if he feels otherwise. It should 
be called the amusement system, for such it really is. 

It is an important adjunct to the so-called force sys- 
tem, since the same flattery and petting have the same 
goods effect on the dog when educated by that system, 
with the additional advantage that he must retrieve 
whether he is inclined to do so or not. Force properly 
applied establishes implicit and lasting obedience as a 
ground work. The amusement system supplements it 
and further appeals to the dog’s self-interest by indulging 
him in amusement which is pleasurable. Later, when in 
actual field work, he comprehends the practical applica- 
tion of retrieving, and delights in the material success 
which it brings. 

However, as it is generally considered as being a dis- 
tinct method, it will be so treated in this work. 

The natural method, so called, is not the best method. 
The “natural” retriever is rarely a finished retriever. Al- 
though termed a method it is inherently devoid of method. 
Under it, instead of governing the dog by method, the 
whim of the dog governs the trainer. It is crude and 
uncertain in its principles, since it is founded on the simple 
acts of the dog when voluntarily carrying the things in 
play for his own amusement. 

The trainer, adopting the idea of amusement from the 
dog’s standard, joins in the dog’s frolic and with a 
liberal bestowal of flattery to inveigle the dog into ma- 
king a semblance of retrieving, terms such tentative efforts 
a method. 

Briefly, the important faults of the system are that it is 
entirely inoperative if the dog has no inclination to play; 
that dogs vary greatlyin their capacity for play when com- 
pared one with another, and that the same dog at different 
times varies widely in his moods concerning it; that, 
though a dog may be inclined to play according to his 
own liking, he may not be inclined to play according to 
the liking of his trainer; that, being taught in play, many 
imperfections will necessarily be incorporated into his 
manner of retrieving; that he will never engage in it as a 
serious act entirely subject to the will of his trainer; that 
aged dogs, not being playful, cannot be taught by, it, and 
that when at any time in his mature years the dog finds 
the work irksome or laborious to an unpleasant degree, he 
will quit it for good and all. 

The natural retriever is rarely a finished retriever. From 
the manner of his education he is predisposed to a hard 
mouth, to rolling the bird in his mouth or dropping and 
picking it up in a dilatory manner as he fetches it to his 
handler, and to dropping it on the ground several yards 
away instead of bringing it neatly to hand as he should. 

If punished for any fault ae it, he is very likely 
to quit retrieving for good and all. Punishment inflicted 
under such circumstances is by him tinderstood to be for 
having the bird in possession at all, instead of for the 
faulty manner of retrieving it. In most instances, at some 
period of the natural retriever’s life, he ceases to main- 

in his interest in retrieving and thereupon refuses to 
further engage in it 
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won all puppies have an uncontrollable desire to 
play. They will romp with each other or with such chil- 
dren as will join them. The lone puppy, left to his own 
resources, derives great pleasure in fiercely carrying about 
and tossing an old shoe, or other available object, simulat- 
ing attack and defense as if it were alive. He is not 
averse to engaging in play with his master, though the 
latter in his mature frolics oftentimes is too ponderous 
and calm as to deportment, and too conservative in his 
standards of play, to say nothing of his dangerous na- 
ture when irritated. 

Play is the trait ef the dog’s character, which the trainer 
must utilize in schooling him to be a retriever. In its ap- 
plication there is no fixed nor arbitrary rule. The trainer's 
tactfulness and the puppy’s playfulness are the factors. 

No serious punishment is permissible. Anything which 
stops the puppy from playing stops the education at the 
same time. Disapproval may be shown when the puppy 
endeavors to rend or mouth the object to be retrieved, to 
the end that he may be checked more or less in his de- 
structive tendency, but in that respect disapproval by 
word and manner is about as far as the trainer may safely 
venture, 

By gradual and protracted stages the fun of the puppy 
is more or less imperfectly developed into the act of re- 
trieving. An infinite degree of patience, persistency and 
good temper is essential in training the dog to retrieve 
after this method. 

A palatable morsel, given to the dog when he has re- 
trieved the object thrown out by the trainer, is a gratifying 
profit to him, and therefore an appeal to his self-interest. 
However, when the edge is gone from his appetite, and 
therewith his self-interest is dormant for the time being, 
he is likely to be indifferent to the wishes of his trainer. 

Before beginning the lessons, it is better to have the 
puppy’s interest by engaging in play with him at numerous 
times during the preceding weeks, so that all his associa- 
tion of ideas are anticipatory of amusement. Also, it is 
best to prohibit entirely all efforts to amuse him on the 
part of others. Thus the puppy from habit looks to his 
trainer and depends entirely upon him for his moments 
of pleasure; in fact, if no one else amuses him, he is 
ignorant of the fact that amusement exists apart from 
association with his trainer, and success will be accord- 
ingly as the latter can bring himself down or up to the 
dog’s standard of amusement. 

A ball, pad or old glove makes a fairly good object on 
which to practice the dog in retrieving. It is better to 
wash them frequently when used, as, from beslavering and 
rolling on the ground, they quickly become soiled and 
offensive. An object with iron nails in it so that the dog 
cannot bite it is best, but, unfortunately, such object the 
dog refuses to hold in his mouth. Iron, when against the 
dog’s teeth, is specially repugnant to him. 

In the first lessons the trainer permits the dog to exer- 
cise his own pleasure. He is building up an interest in 
the sport which later is to become a business. When the 
dog is habituated to play, he teasingly waves the object 
to and fro before the dog’s eyes in a challenge for him 
to seize it. This the dog is keen to accept. While he is 
endeavoring to seize it, it is thrown alluringly out a few 
yards away, and he eagerly scrambles after it, grasps it in 
his mouth and struts about spiritedly in the pride of pos- 
session. If the trainer endeavors to get it, the puppy by 
pantomime banters him to get possession if he can do 
so, and by wily devices evades him as much as possible 
when he comes too near. 

At length by craft and intimidation the trainer again 
gets possession of the object and throws it out as before. 
And thus the play proceeds, lesson by lesson, till from 
habit and deference to mild authority the puppy obeys the 
order to “fetch,” which is always uttered when the 
object is thrown out, so that this command is associated 
with the act of fetching. 

The erratic faultiness which the puppy will display from 
the beginning should be corrected as positively and as 
soon as possible, consistently with holding his interest and 
effort. For instance, when he retrieves the object and 
the trainer is endeavoring to take it from him, he will 
hold it tightly in his mouth; if the trainer pulls on it 
forcefully he holds it the tighter, all of which has a ten- 
dency to make him hard-mouthed. If the trainer holds 
him by the collar with the right hand and grasps the 
object with his left, he can with the collar hold the dog 
in place so that he cannot exert any force on the object. 
Then he with his foot pinches the toes of the puppy while 
holding him kindly but firmly in place, at the same time 
uttering the command, “Give.” In a few lessons he will 
associate this command with a pain in his toes, and the 
act of opening his mouth and releasing the object he will 
associate with the avoidance of the pain; thereupon he 
will open his mouth to release the object when he hears 
the command. Thus, “Fetch” denotes that he is to re- 
trieve the object, and “Give” denotes that he is to release 
it when he has brought it to hand. 

The results of this “method” are much as they happen 
to be. The lessons are continued through weeks and 
months, from the time the puppy is three or four months 
old till he matures. With age he becomes less frivolous. 
Month by month he is less playful because it is the 
natural evolutionary development from youth to maturity. 

Many repetitions of the retrieving act become habitual, 
and what he at first did by way of amusement he may at 
last do by way of habitual deference to the trainer who 
dominates him; to a habit of life; to a desire to win 
approbation ; to a material self-interest in the way of food 
rewards, or to all combined. 

After the puppy has reached a stage of advancement in 
which he will fetch the object with some degree of regu- 
larity and certainty, the trainer should direct his efforts 
toward schooling the puppy to carry the object without 
mouthing it. If he acquires a hard mouth, shown by 
closing tightly on the object or chewing it, there is no 
certainty that the fault ever can be cured. In actual 
retrieving a hard-mouthed retriever is worse than none at 
all. He mutilates and destroys more birds than his 
services are worth. 

To enforce steadiness it is better to: make the lessons 

rtaining to it quite distinct from the other ‘retrieving 
essons. The trainer ties a om three.or four feet long 
to the puppy’s collar so that can control him easily, 
and, phcns the object in his mouth, he-forces him to 
hold it without biting 


it. 
If the puppy is particularly predisposed to: bite it, the 
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object may be prepared with nails in it as mentioned un- 
der the head of the force system. The object thus pro- 
tected is placed in the puppy’s mouth, and he is forced to 
keep it therein whether he is pleased to do so or not, but 
all is done with kindness and firm deliberation. — ; 

The lessons should be conducted without frightening 
him. If he ejects the object from his mouth, it should 
quickly be returned and by quiet coercion he should be 
forced to retain it. aes : 

He is next required to carry it steadily in his mouth 
while the trainer leads him about. These lessons are 
persisted in day after day till the puppy will carry the 
object without mouthing it. , z 

When teaching him to carry steadily, the order “Steady 
may be uttered every time he attempts to roll or chew the 
object, coincidentally with a jerk on the collar to force 
him to desist, and in time he will learn that the order 
signifies that he is to avoid working his jaws upon the 
object he is retrieving. : 

There will be some unpleasant features to the puppy in 
these lessons, but if he is treated kindly as to manner, 
though firmly as to practice, he will not remember them 
long. and, being in separate lessons, he will not associate 
them with the main theme of retrieving. > 

As before intimated, the length of time required to 
teach retrieving by the natural method is from puppy- 
hood to maturity. A few families of dogs, intelligent, 
deferential and vain by nature, take kindly to retrieving. 
However, when taught by the natural method, they rarely 


make a finished performance, and display all their peculiar _ 


selfish idiosyncrasies in their work. Ere 

After the puppy displays some steadiness and finish in 
retrieving the pad, or whatever other object is used, the 
wing or tail feathers of a comman barnyard chicken may 
be tied to it, so that he will be accustomed to grasping 
them with his mouth. Although no dog hesitates to grasp 
them when they are on a bird which he himself has cap 
tured, many dogs manifest a persistent repugnance to them 
when they are attached to an object to be retrieved. So 
great is their dislike for them that the trainer may find 
it necessary to place the feathery object in the puppy’s 
mouth and force him to carry it about, lesson after lesson. 
till by familiarity his repugnance is worn out. He is 
further schooled in fetching the feathered object till he 
will do so reliably. 
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California Coursing. 

San Francisco, Cal., May 6—Editor Forest and 
Stream: Visiting Union Coursing Park last Saturday, 
through the courtesy of Mr. R. L. Taylor, an old friend 
of Forest AND STREAM, I made the acquaintance of Mr. 
John H. Halton, the managing director of the park. 
Mr. Halton went around with us—that is to say, we went 
around with Mr. Halton, who showed us the equipment 
of the grourids and gave us much information about the 
management of the sport, the principal dogs, and about 
coursing in general as it is conducted out West. 

The open stake match, with 128 dogs entered, was in 
progress. We went to the slips, where we talked with 
Mr. John Grace, the noted judge of coursing, and with 
Jamies Grace, the unrivaled slipper. Both of them are 
very pleasant gentlemen, and we watched with much 
interest from a ‘near point of view the excellent work 
of both men through many courses. I wanted to know 
something about the hares and gathered some informa- 
tion, 

The hares are notably well managed here. The sup- 
ply comes mainly from Fresno and Tulare counties, 
where they are captured by being driven into inclosures 
and thence into crates or boxes, in which they are brought 
to the grounds. They are not touched by a hand until 
after they are killed by the dog. They are pastured at 
the park in the main field, which is about fifty acres in 
extent. until they are needed. They are then driven through 
a series of yards and separating pens, and finally into a 
chute from which they are run into small closed boxes 
separately. 

These boxes, with a single hare in each, are numbered 
and are awarded by lot, one to each brace of dogs. This 
proeess gives no chance for favoritism to be shown or 
magineds Some hares are naturally in better condition 
ior a strong run than others, but their allotment being 
made by chance, luck is an element that cannot be elimi- 
nated. Thus if an indifferent hare is loosed to a brace 
of dogs not closely matched in endurance, the weaker 
and quicker dog may win as against the stronger one, 
while a hardy hare and a jong run will favor the dog with 
the most strength and endurance. 

Che hares are most unequal in condition in the spring 
months, and then ihe condition of the field is bad for 
them. When the grass is thriity and thick the hares 
cannot run as fast nor maneuver as well as later in the 
season when the grass becomes thinner and dry. All of 
these thinys, together with the chances of the hare swerv 
ing so as to favor a particular dog, are considered by the 
patrons of the sport, and are of course themes for a great 
deal of discussion and speculation. 

Before each course the dogs are taken to scales pre- 
pared for the purpose and carefully weighed. Their 
weight is marked opposite their names on the bulletin 
announcing the event, which gives their friends and fan- 
ciers hints as to their condition. They are then led across 
the field, in frent of the spectators’ pavilion, to the slip- 
per’s stand. S 

The have is let out of his box and driven through a 
passage in the pen to the open field where the mounted 
judge and his aids are stationed on either side, and as 
soon as the hare appears they spur forward with him to, 
direct his course as nearly as possible to the center of 
the field, The slipper, with the hounds in leash, allows 
the hare a start of from 60 to 100 yards. The hounds, 
on Sighting the hare, strain and lunge in their excitement 
unti! the slipper, following them as they bound forward. 
for a dozen paces, slips’ the leash and they are off. It 
might appear a simple matter to unleash the dogs, but 
attentively observed it can be seen that it-is a thing 
requiring much experience and ability. It is quite as 
difficult to find an’ expert slipper as to find a competent 
judge.» Both positions are peculiarly arduous, requiring 
clear heads, good judgment, great activity and endurance. 

‘The: Union Park management is notably fortunate in 
having men with the talent and experience of the Grace 
brothers, . : 
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The arrangement of the kennels and yards is excellent. 
Several hundred dogs can be accommodated in the main 
house. The stalls are roomy, well ventilated and secure 
from the intrusion of possible meddlers. They are regu- 
larly fumigated, thoroughly clean, and every precaution 
is taken to prevent accident or disease. . 

As an instance of--whatever you like—I- confess to 
having bet on the races. After having made the tour of 
the grounds and buildings a friend and myself reached 
the pool boxes. The wise were betting 10 to 1 on Mollie 
R. against Lovina. To be sociable with the crowd I bet 
a dollar for my friend and another for myself, just as the 
dogs. were slipped. Mollie was, greatly surprised, the 
rabbit annihilated, and the talent'was dismayed. I drew 
down $21.60, while I tried to look as though it was an 
ordinary matter-of-course with me, and pose. as though 
T had every reason for my confidence in Lovina. After 
that I bet several times with less perspicacity. If I had 
stayed longer I might have paid all the money back to 
some intelligent people around there. 

The result of the events for May 4 and 5 were as fol- 
lows: E. Geary’s dog, Palo Alto, won the 128 dog open 
stake, with D. J. Healey’s dog Sisquoc the runner-up. 
The first sapling stake by Wild Eclipse, and the second 
sapling stake by Tame Tralee, both dogs owned by P. 
Hogan. 

Among the favorite imported dogs here is Fiery Face, 
a sister of Fearless Footsteps, who twice won the Water- 
loo stake at Liverpool. RANSACKER. 
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All communications intended for Forest anp Stream should 
always be addressed to the Forest and Stream Publishing Co., and 
not to any individual connected with the paper. : 


"Mid Reef and Rapid.—X. 


BY F. R. WEBB. 





SHE did not go very far, however, for a big rock— 
wagon loads of which usually fringe these fish dams all 
the way across, rendering the shoots more or less trouble- 
some and hazardous—caught the bilge of my boat, just as 
the water overflowed my decks and reachd the top of 
the cockpit coaming—a quarter of an inch more and I 
would have been swamped—giving me time to throw my 
weight against the upper side of the canoe and straighten 
her up. The bottom slid up over the rock and the 
stern let go, and she careened until the up-stream side 
was awash, drifting around down stream meanwhile. By 
a dexterous shift of position I threw my weight on the 
down-stream side in time to again straighten her up and 
avert a capsize. The bow let go, and she went drifting 
and bumping sidewise down the swift, rocky piece of 
water below, her keel catching on every rock, and tilting 
her over, and keeping me throwing myself back and forth 
from one side to the other to preserve her equilibrium. 
until still water was reached and I found myself safe and 
in position to enjoy the joke, which the other fellows had 
all along been enjoying hugely as they lay to a short dis 
tance below to observe my progress, all the while freely 
tendering me advice and counsel, more or less sensible 
and appropriate, according to the taste and capacity of 
the advisor and counsellor. 

I joined the Colonel, whose canoe had slid gently up 
on a large flat reef while he was engaged in advising me, 
and who was making vigorous efforts to shove her off 
without resorting to the expedient of lightening her of his 
200lbs. odd avoirdupois. There is se much of the Colonel 
that he dislikes exceedingly to get up when he is com- 
fortably seated in his canoe, and he will prod and push and 
shove with his paddle in the effort to push his boat off 
the rocks, and do more work and take more trouble twice 
over than it would be to pick himself up and step over- 
board and lift his boat off in the first place, which he 
generally has to do anyhow in the end. 

His efforts in this instance resulted in failure, as 
usual, and together we paddled to the landing place at 
the Three Springs camping ground, whither the other 
two had preceded us, his long legs spread out like a pair 
of compasses, and his wet, dripping feet spread out on 
each side of the canoe, and hanging over the gunwales, in 
which attitude he presented an appearance that could not 
properly be termed graceful, and in a short time the 
canoes were carried up on the bank, unloaded of their 
freight and in position for the night, with their beds 
made up and tents erected, after which George and the 
Colonel proceeded to go a-fishing, wading around in the 
river and picking their way from reef to reef, the ledges 
being so numerous that, although the water is quite deep 
here, .they were enabled to work their way over pretty 
much the entire river front without getting in above 
their waists, casting their flies in likely spots as they 
worked. Lacy and I, meantime, settled ourselves com- 
fortably alongside our respective canoes to attend to 
our correspondence. 

Lacy, by the way, seemed to have a deal of correspond- 
ence on his hands on this cruise, for at every camp he 
was observed to get out his writing materials and settle 
down to write a letter. He appeared to be a very dutiful 
son, for when questioned by George from time to time as 
to the destination of all this correspondence, his reply was 
always that he was writing to his mother. 

“Commodore, our annual canoe cruises are like our 
annual Greenbrier trips in one respect,” said the Colonel 
a couple of hours later, as we were doing ample justice 
to an elegant fish supper—the result of their evening’s 
work. 

“In what way?” asked George. 
me a biscuit, if you will.” 

“Well.” replied the Colonel, as he helped himself to 
his third half-pound bass, “we’ve been over the trip so 
often and are getting acquainted with the river so that 
we know where the best camping places are, and generally 
make pretty much the same camps, like we do on the 
Greenbrier road.. Thanks, Commodore, you may give 
me another cup of coffee, and some more potatoes, too, 
while you're resting. I tell you there’s nothing like fish 
right out of the water and in to the frying-pan,” he con- 


“Lacy, you may hand 


tinued. “We never get fish at home in such perfection as 
we do on the Sheasadegh or the Greenbrier.’ 

“That’s so,” replied Lacy. “I'll take some more 
provender, too, Commodore, while you’re about it,” pass- 
ing up his plate for the third installment; “another cup of 
coffee, too, please. Thanks; that'll do.” 

“T tell you an early camp’s a great thing,” said the 
Colonel, as he leaned back on his stool and filled his 
pipe, while Lacy and George gathered up the mao 
utensils and carried them down to the water’s edge, where 
they were scoured bright and clean with sand and water 
before being returned to the camp, to undergo the still 
further cleansing properties of soap and hot water. 

The average canoeist—the average man, in fact, be he 
canoeist or otherwise—is not fond of. putting his hands in 
hot, greasy dish water, and a most excellent substitute 
for the humble but useful dish cloth is made by cutting a 
stout, forked twig from the nearest tree, leaving each 
prong of the fork about an inch long, and around this 
forked end wrapping a small piece of canvas, securely 
wrapping and tying it with stout string. Thus equipped 
the camp scullion can do as quick and serviceable work 
as with the more orthodox cloth, and it possesses the 
further advantage of allowing scalding hot water to be 
used, which simplifies matters, for dish-washing is not a 
favorite pastime among canoeists.* 

“Yes; an early camp is a great thing,” I replied, as I 
returned from my canoe, whither I had gone for a fresh 
cigar, which I proceeded to light as I seated myself on 
my camp stool alongside of the Colonel, the better to en- 
joy seeing George and Lacy clean up. “It’s an all-round 
nuisance to be obliged to make camp and get supper after 
darkness has set in, poking around by the light of a 
lantern. There ase so many little things to do; so.many 
little details to attend to, that are not only no special 
trouble in daylight, but are really a part of the little 
pleasures of camping; but when one has to grope around 
after night with a lantern to do them, they become so 
many troublesome little tasks that must be gotten through 
with in the quickest and best manner possible under the 
circumstances.” 

“Yes; and if you lay a thing down you can’t find it un- 
til morning,” said Lacy, as he laid aside his cleaning 
utensils, and piled the tinware in a bright, shining heap 
on the mess table, turning a large pan over all to keep 
off the dew. 

“From first to last,” said George, as he returned 
from the spring, whither he had gone to wash his hands 
in the copious outflow, “this is, I think, perhaps the most 
beautiful camp ground on the whole river.” 

It certainly was a beautiful camp ground. A bold, 
rocky bluff rose from the river 150ft. or so, densely 
clothed with fine old forest trees. A little level strip of 
sandy, well-shaded turf between the bluff and the river 
and elevated some 6 or 8&ft. above the water, afforded 
ample room for the tented canoes, as well as for the din 
ing fly, mess table, camp stove, etc., while a few yards 
below the camp the water gushed out from the, foot of 
the bluff in a great flood, from not only three but a dozen 
—a score—of springs, the volume of water discharged 
being equal to a large creek. Indeed, the water gushed 
out from fissures more or less large for 1ooyds. along the 
river front, and, while wading around among the reefs 
last summer not far from shore on fishing bent, I dis- 
covered a hole in the bottom of the river in a foot or two 
of water, into which I could have thrust my leg, from 
which the water boiled up in a fountain, some 6 or 8in. 
above the surface of the river. 

A comfortable farm house stood on the verge of the 
bluff just above the springs, a flight of rude steps—wood 
and stone—leading down to a spring house built on the 
rocks and in the side of the bluff, just above the main 
flow of the spring. In front the river flowed, broad, 
swift and deep, rippling over and among the reefs, while 
the musical brawl of the great spring filled the air with 
melody. It was an ideal camping spot, and one we never 
pass, even if we arrive here—as we have more than once 
done—as early in the day as lunch time. 

Twilight began to steal softly around us, throwing a 
gentle, bluish haze over the landscape and rendering 
softly indistinct the boles of the trees up the steep slope 
of the bluff behind us. As the darkness came on apace, 
the full moon swung into view above the lofty ramparts 
of the Blue Ridge in front of us, and threw her search- 
light-like beams in among the trees, bringing out our 
tents in curious little patches of lights and shades. The 
river sparkled brightly in front of us, the bright, shining 
expanse being lost on the further side in the dense black- 
ness of the shadows cast by the overhanging trees. Light, 
hazy clouds drifted across overhead, through which the 
moon seemed to shoot swiftly across the sky, her bright 
light now and again obscured and the landscape of river, 
trees and mountains temporarily blotted out. 

A little blaze of a camp-fire, around which we sat en- 
joying our evening pipes, cast its fitful, flickering lights 
and shades on the objects nearest it, while the more dis- 
tant, tented canoes outside its little circular range loomed 
up ghostly and indistinct in the faint glare. 

“Looks like rain,” the Colonel observed, as he refilled 
his pipe. 

“Yes,” replied George, handing the Colonel the lighted 
match with which he had just lit his own pipe. “From 
the looks of that bank of clouds piling up from down 
the river there, I think it will rain soon. In fact, I shall 
not be surprised if we have a rainy day of it to-morrow. 
Here comes some one!” as footsteps were heard ap- 
proaching, and two figures loomed up indistinctly in the 
fitful, rapidly waning light, bearing a ghostly looking, 
recumbent burden between them. 

“What in the mischief is that?” Lacy exclaimed, as the 
party approached the camp. Before answer could 
be made to his query, they had stepped within the little 
circle of light thrown out by the camp-fire, revealing 
the familiar res of our acquaintances of the day, Dr. 
Tomkins and Mr. Avis, while the ghostly burden between 
them resolved itself into nothing more ghostly than a big 
canvas wheat sack, within which they were carrying a 
noble watermelon—a present from Mrs. Walker. 

‘The melon was placed in the spring while the visitors 
were made welcome. Mr. Avis menved to be the son of an 
old friend of the Colonel’s, and both gentlemen were well 
acquainted with friends and acquaintances of ours in 
Charleston, consequently the hour or so’s chat with them 
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around our little camp-fire was a pleasant one, and when 
the rain y came with an unexpected dash and a 
little premonitory soughing sweep of the wind through the 
trees, scattering the embers of our dying camp-fire into a 
little train of scurrying, whirling sparks, we were all of 
us taken by surprise, and were quite sorry to see them 
take their leave with all haste to get back to Walker’s 
ahead of it as much as possible. 

“Well, I declare!” said George, as we all made haste to 
scramble into our respective tents out of the rain, “Not 
one of us had gumption enough to lend those men a rub- 
ber coat apiece. They could easily have brought them 
back before we got away in the morning.” 

This statement being unanswerable, no time was lost 
in commenting upon it. Hastily pulling down the flaps 
of my tent.-I proceeded to make coe corifortable for 
the rest of the evening, as well as the night. First 
lighting my little candle-lantern, I hooked it over the 
coaming outside of the cockpit out of the way, while I 
‘proceeded to tightly button the flaps of my tent from 
the inside and to secure it at the bottom all round to the 
screw eyes under the gunwales of the canoe. well assured 
that the waterproof top and sides would periectly shed the 
water. 

I then arranged the inside of the tent for the night by 
piling the loose articles—coat, hat, helmet, etc.—scattered 
around over the blankets, into the open space in the back 
end of the cockpit. I then procured my book from my 
clothes bag, shucked off my outer garments, placing them 
on the little shelf above my feet, in the forward end of 
the cockpit, formed by the turned-back forward hatch. and 
crawled in between my blankets, lit a cigar, placed my 
lamp on the inside of the cockpit close to my eyes, and 
my arrangements were complete. Sntigly housed in my 
tight, cozy little cabin, I lay and read for a couple of hours 
undisturbed by the storm, while the rain pattered on my 
little tent with that curious tearing noise only heard under 
a canvas roof. The wind soughed gently through the 
trees with a mournful swish. Occasional gusts would 
gently rock and sway my tent, but not a drop of water 
found its way inside. 

Tired of reading, I hung my lantern over the outside of 
the cockpit out of the way and blew out the candle, drew. 
my blankets well up over my shoulders and dropped off 
to sleep, soothed by the gentle lullaby of the wind through 
the trees, and the patter, patter of the rain on my roof— 

most soothing of all sounds to the tired, well-housed 
canoeist. 
: [TO BE CONTINUED. ] 


A. C. A. Membership. 


Eastern Division—Mahlon D. Currier. 

Central Division—Gilbert T. Amsden, Campbell A. 
Baird, Augustine J. Cunningham, Frederick Morse, 
Howard C. Morse, Stanley Shepard, all of Rochester, 
N. Y., and all members of the Irondequoit C. C. 
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Yachting Fixtures, 1901. 


Secretaries and members of race committees will confer a favor 
js sending notice of errors or omissions in the following list and 
also of changes which may be made in the future. 


MAY, 
18. Huguenot, special, New Rochelle, Long Island Sound. 
25. New Rochelle, special, New Rochelle ng Island Sound. 
30. South Boston, club race, City Point, Boston Harbor. 
30. East Gloucester, club race, Gloucester, Massachusetts Bay. 
30. Atlantic, Sea Gate, New York Bay, 
30. Harlem, annual regatta, City Island, Long Island Sound. 
30. Indian Harbor, special, Greenwich, Long Island Sound. 
30. Bridgeport, special, Bridgeport, Long Island Sound. 
30. Canarsie, opening and parade arsie, Jamaica Bay. 
30. Brooklyn, opening, Gravesend Bay. 
30. Staten Island, Stapleton, S. I. 
30. American, opening, Milton Point, Long Island Sound. 
30. Burgess, Marblehead, Massachusetts : 
30. Manhasset Bay, second series race for Jacob cup, Port Wash- 
ington, Long Island Sound. 
30. Seawanhaka Corinthian, races for raceabouts, Seawanhaka 
knockabouts and club catboats, Oyster Bay, L. I und. 
JUNE. 
. Knickerbocker, annual, College Point, Long Island Sound. 
. Atlantic, Sea Gate, New York B 


1 
1 a: 
5. East Gloucester, evening race, Gloucester, Mass. 
8. Canarsie, pennant championship, Canarsie, Jamaica Bay. 
8 Hull-Massachusetts, club, Hull, Mass. 
8. Manhasset, annual, Port Washington, Long Island Sound. 
-8. Brooklyn, open, Gravesend Bay. : 

8. South Boston, club handicap, City Point, Boston Harbor. 
2. East Gloucester, evening race, Gloucester, Mass. 

15. South Boston, club cruise, City Point, Boston Harbor. 

15. Beverly, club, Monument Beach. 


15. New York C. C., annual, Gravesend Bay. 
15. Larchmont, ing regatta, Larchmont, Long Island Sound. 
15. Seawanhaka Corinthian, first race, Center Island cup, Oyster 


Bay, tong Island Sound. 
1. Burgess, Marblehead, Massachusetts Bay. 
15. Hull-Massachusetts, club, Hull, Mass. 
15-17. New York, 90-footers, Newport. 
15-17. Boston, cruise, City Point, Boston Harbor. 
16. South Boston, cruise, City Point, Boston Harbor. 
17. Beverly, open sweepstake, Monument Beach. 
17. Duxbury, club race, Duxbury, Mass. 
17. Hull-Massachusetts, classes over 18ft., Hull, Boston Harbor. 
17. Dorchester, classes 18ft. and under, Dorchester, Boston Harbor. 
17. Corinthian, first club championship, Marblehead, Mass. 
17. East Gloucester, club race, Gloucester, Mass. 
17. Brooklyn, annual regatta, Gravesend Bay. 
17. Pavonia, annual, ie, Newark Bay. 
17 Burgess, Marblehead, Massachusetts py. 
18 Atlantic, annual, Sea Gate, New York Bay. 
19. East Gloucester, evening yen, Gonceee, Mass. 
20. New York, ann New York Ba: 
20. Duxbury, ladies’ day, Duxbury, 
S Mey sad Pield, open, Gravesend Ba} 
arine an eld, open, wesend Bay. 
22. Hull-Massachusetts, club, Hull, Mass. 
22. Manhasset Rey, third 


magica, g Island Sound. 
2 yl z _ = eve poche, Tons Island Sound. 
| Seawenkeke Corinthian, second for 


22. race Center Island cup, 
Otee Bay Lone Teland Sound, . 
25. A New| Massachusetts Bay. 
“ * Rew ¥ Glen Cove cups, Island Sound. 


Speier Bay, Le T, Sound 





series race for Jacob cup, Port Washing- ~ 


22. Savin Hill, open, Boston Harbor. 

29. Hull-Massachusetts, club, Hull, Mass. 

29. Atlantic, annual, Sea Gate, New York Bay. 

29. Burgess, Marblehead, Massachusetts Bay. 

29. Seawanhaka Corinthian, annual race for Leland challenge cup 
for raceabouts, Oyster Bay, Long Island Sound. 


JULY, 


2, 4, 6. Newport, Y. R. A., cup defender class, Newport. 

2. Indian-Harbor, Greenwich, Long Island Sound. 

3. Columbia, City Point, Boston Harbor. 

3. East Gloucester, evening race; Gloucester, Mass. 

3-8. Brooklyn C. C cruise, Gravesend Bay. 

4. Beverly, open sweepstake, Monument 

4. Duxbury, club race, Duxbury, Mass. 

4. Boston City, City Point, Boston Harbor. 

4. Corinthian, second club championship, Marblehead, Mass. Bay. 

4. East Gloucester, open, Gloucester, Mass. 

4. Gravesend Bay Y. R. A., first open regatta, Gravesend Bay: 

4 Annisquam, open, Ipswich Bay, Mass. 

4. Larchmont, annual regatta and schooner races for Colt cup, 
Larchmont, Long Island Sound. 

4. Hartford, annual, Saybrook, Long Island Sound. 

4. Seawanhaka Corinthian, club, Oyster Bay, Long Island Sound. 

: Pavonia, McInnis cup, Bayonne, Newark Bay. 

4 

4 

4 

5- 


29 Poutoa, CH Point, Boston Harbor. 


each. 


. Canarsie, parade, Canarsie, Jamaica Bay. 

. Penataquit Corinthian, annual, Bay Shore, L. I. 

h [aon ae o, Lake Michigan. 

. Burgess, Marblehead, Massachusetts Bay. 

11. Atlantic, cruise, Sea Gate, New York Bay. 

Shinnecock Bay, club, Shinnecock Bay. 

Hull-Massachusetts, club, Hull, Mass. 

Mosquito Fleet, City Point, Boston Harbor. 

Riverside, annual, Riverside, Long Island Sound. 

Beverly, convention, Monument Beach. 

. Savin Hill, club, Boston Harbor. ~ 

. Seawanhaka Corinthian, third race for 

Oyster Bay, Long Island Sound. 

. Burgess, Marblehead, Massachusetts Bay. 

6. South Boston, ladies’ day, City Point, Boston Harbor. 

8. Norwalk, annual, South Norwalk, Long Island Sound. 

8-9-10. New York, Newport series, Newport. 

10. East Gloucester, evening race, Gloucester, Mass. 

13. Moriches, club. 7 > 

13. Corinthian, third club championship, Marblehead, Mass. Bay. 

13. Beverly, club, Monument Beach. 

3. Sith il sesnahueutie, club, Hull, Mass. 

13. Larchmont, open, first day of race week, Larchmont, Long 

Island Sound. : 
13. Seawanhaka Corinthian, race for Roosevelt memorial cup, 
Oyster Bay, Long Island Sound. 

13. Manhasset, special, Port Wasltington, Long Island Sound. 

13-20. Larchmont, race week, Larchmont, Long Island Sound. 

15-19.—Interlake meet, Put-in-Bay, O. 

17. Beverly, Buzzards Bay. a 

17. East Gloucester, evening race, Gloucester, Mass. 

18, 20, 283. Newport Y. R. A., special races, Newport i 

20. Westhampton Cc. C., club. s 

Hull-Massachusetts, club, Hull, Mass. 

Savin Hill, club, Boston Harbor. 

Winthrop, Winthrop, Mass. 

Duxbury, ladies’ day, Duxbury, Mass. 

Beverly, Corinthian, Monument Beach. : 

South Boston, club handicap, City Point, Boston Harbor. 

Stamford, annual, Stamford, Long Island Sound. 

Seawanhaka Comin Se — for Center Island cup, 
Oyster Bay, Long Island Sound. : 

Trial Tues = select Canada cup defender, Chicago, Lake 
Michigan, 

Burgess, Marblehead, Massachusetts Bay. 

New York, cruise, rendezvous, Glen Cove. 

Harvard, cruise, rendezvous, Morris Cove, L. I. Sound. 

Canarsie, open, Canarsie, Jamaica Bay. 

New York, cruise to the eastward. _ 

Seawanhaka, cup race, Lake St. Louis. 

East Gloucester, evening race, Gloucester, Mass. 

26, 27. Hull-Massachusetts, invitation races, Hull, 

5-26. Erie, regatta, Erie, Pa. 

Beverly, open sweepstake, Monument Beach. 

Corinthian, fourth club championship, Marblehead, Mass. Bay. 

Shinnecock Bay, agerial, Shipnecos’ Bay. 

. Sea Cliff, annual, Sea Cliff, Long Island Sound. 

Northport, annual, Northport, Long Island Sound. 

Seawanhaka Corinthian, fifth race for Center Island cup, Oyster 
Bay, Long Island Sound. 

Manhasset, fourth series race for Jacob cup, 
ington, Long Island Sound. 

. New York, Astor cup races, Newport. 

29-30. Burgess, open, Marblehead, Massachusetts Bay. 

30-Aug. 3. Pan-American regatta, Buffalo, ¥ 

30-31. 


Newport. 
31. Corinthian, Marblehead, Massachusetts a, 
31. East Gloucester, evening race, Gloucester, Mass. 


AUGUST. 


1-3. Corinthian, Marblehead, Massachusetts Bay. 
1. New York, trial race to select cup defender, Newport. 
3. Duxbury, club, Duxbury, Mass. 
3. Beverly. Corinthian, Monument Beach. 
3. Moriches, association, sogetin. 2 
3 Atlantic, Sea Gate, New Yor ay. 
3 Sempeted Harbor, annual, Hempstead Harbor, L, I. Sound. 
3. Seawanhaka eat a Ser memorial cup races, 
r Bay, Long Islan ound. 
3 teclion fer, eased. Port Washington, Long Island Sound. 
8. Hull-Massachusetts, club, Hull, Mass. 
3. Savin Hill, club, Boston Harbor. e 
25-7. New York, trial race to select cup defender, Newport. 
5. 6. Manchester, West Manchester, Massachusetts Bay. : 
7. Misery Island, Salem Bay, Mass. i 
7, 8. East Gloucester, Gloucester, Mass. 
7 East Gloucester, evening race, Gloucester, Mass. 
9. 10. Annisquam. Ipswich Bay. Mass. 
10. Beverly, Van Rensselaer cup, open, Monument Beach, 
10. Westhampton C. C., association regatta. 
10. Brooklyn, Gravesend Bay. ‘ 
10. Shelter Island, open. . 
10. Beverly, Van Rensselaer cup, open, Marion. 
10 Hull- Massachusetts, club, Hull, Mass. m 
10 Bridgeport, annual, Bridgeport, Long Island Sound. 4 
10. Horsehoe Harbor, annual, Larchmont, Long Island Sound. 
10. Bridgeport, special, Bridgeport, Long Island Sound. ood 
10. Seawanhaka Caynties., ek — for Center Island cup, 
Oyster Bay, Long Island Sound. . sa 
10-15. Chicago, eee ta the Canada om Chicago, Lake Michigan. 
12, 13. American, Newburyport, Massachusetts Day. ita 
17. Manhasset Bay, club series races for points; open to knock- 
abouts (21 and 18ft.), cabin and open catboats, bay boats, 
Manhasset raceabouts and sailing dories, Port Washing- 
ington, Long Island Sound. 
17. Moriches, open. 
a laston, Quincy Bay, Boston Harbor. 
it Covinthion, fth club championship, Marblehead, Mass. Bay. 
17. South gy ow aareene, City Point, Boston Harbor. 
. New York, New York Bay. : 
it ean Harbor, annual, Greenwich, Long Island Sound. 
17. Seawanhaka Corinthian, seventh race for Center Island cup, 
Oyster Bay, Long Island Sound. 
17. Hull-Massachusetts, club, Hull, Mass. 
17. Savin Hill, club, Boston Harbor. | 
17. Canarsie, Corinthian regatta, Jamaica Bay. 
17. Columbia, Chicago, Lake Michigan. 
22, 24, 27, 29. American cup races, Sandy Hook. 
Shinnecock Bay, association regatta, Shinnecock By. . 
Corinthian, sixth club championship, Marblehead, Mass. Bay. 
South Boston, ladies’ day, ae Point, Boston Harbor. 
Hull-Massachusetts, club, Hull, Mass. 
Cape Cod, Provincetown, Mass. 
Wellfleet, Wellfleet, Mass. 
Plymouth, ero Mass. 
Kingstown, Kingstown, Mass. 
Duxbury, Duxbury, Mass. 
Beverly, Corinthian, Monument Beach. 
31 Westhampton C. C. ‘iiiins 


$1. Marine and Field, > 
31. Hull-Massachusetts, club, Hull, Mass. 
31. Hartford, annual, Saybrook, Long island Sound. i 
i on, . 
Enasington, species, * series t for’ bolnts: open to knock- 
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hasset , elub series races 
abouts (Ql and 18ft.), cabin and open catboats, bay ; 
Manhasset raceabouts and sailing dories, Port Washing. 
ton, Long Island Sound. 


$1. Larchmont, special, Larchmont, Long Islend Sound, 


SEPTEMBER. 
. Annisquam, open, Ipswich Bay, Mass. 
Beverly, open, Monument Beac 
Duxbury, ladies’ day, Duxbury, Mass. 
3. Corinthian, cruise, Marblehead, Massachusetts Bay. 
. Lynn, Nahant, Massachusetts Bay. 
. Gravesend Y. R. A., all classes, Cogvapend Bay. 


. Norwalk, special, South Norwalk, Long Islan 
Sachem’s 


2 

2. 

2. 

2, 

2 

2. 

2. Sound. 

2 ead, annual, Saybrook, Long Island Sound. 

2. Larchmont, fall regatta, Larchmont, Long Island Sound. 

2. Atlantic, special, Sea Gate, New York Bay. 

2. Pavonia, special, Bayonne, Newark Bay. 

2. Canarsie, ladies’ day, Canarsie, Jamaica Bay. 

2. Seawanhaka Corinthian, Oyster Bay, Long Island Sound. 

2. Burgess, Marblehead, Massachusetts Bay. 

2 Chicago, Chicago, Lake Michigan. 

3 Shinnecock Bay, open, Shinnecock Bay. 

5, 6. — Corinthian, open special, Oyster Bay, L. I. 
ound. 

7. Beverly, open, Mattapoisett. 

7. Seawanhaka Corinthian, fall regatta, Oyster Bay, L. I. Sound. 

7. Atlantic, Sea Gate, New York Bay. 

7. Lynn, ¥.R. A., rendezvous. 

12. New York, autumn sweepstakes, New York Bay. 

14. Hull-Massachusetts, club, Hull, Mass. 

14. Brooklyn, fall regatta, Gravesend Bay, New York Bay. 

14. Larchmont, Larchmont, Long Island Sound. 

. Indian Harbor, fall regatta, Greenwich, Conn. 

14. Manhasset Bay, club series races for points; open to knock- 
abouts (21 and 18ft.), cabin and open catboats, bay boats, 
Manhasset raceabouts and sailing dories, Port Washing- 
ton, Long Island Sound. 

14. Atlantic, fall regatta, Sea Gate, New York Bay. 

21 New York C., C., fall regatta, Gravesend Bay. 

21. Manhasset Bay, fall regatta, Port Washington, L. I. Sound. 

21. Canarsie, commodore’s cup races, Canarsie, Jamaica Bay. 

28. Manhasset Bay, fifth series race for Jacob cup, Port Washing- 
ton, Long Island Sound. 





THROUGH the efforts of Mr. W. Butler Duncan Herres- 
hoff traditions were thrown to the winds and the news- 
paper men and a number of outsiders were ad- 
mitted to the shop a short time before Constitution was 
launched.’ To those who had not seen the boat before 
she was something of a surprise, for the majority rather 
expected to see a craft somewhat more extreme than 
Columbia. This is hardly the case, and as far as general 
characteristics go in design, there has been practically 
but one change, and that is the increase of the beam. 
Difficult as it was to get any definite idea of the boat in 
the cramped space of the shop, where the reflection from 
the boat’s highly polished bottom and smooth, white 
topsides was very trying to the eyes, it was soon seen 
that Herreshoff had departed but little from Columbia’s 
design in the new boat. Constitution’s midship section 
is more like Defender’s than Columbia’s, and is the best 
turned and sweetest of the three boats. The depth of 
the boat at the midship section is practically the same 
as Columbia’s, so in carrying out her ends to have fair 
buttocks without having them show any reverse curve 
her overhangs are almost identical with Columbia’s, both 
in contour and distance from the water. The overhangs 
are very handsome and well-balanced, and the fore and 
aft sections are extremely. fair and well modeled. In 
Columbia hard places might be seen in the fore and aft 
sections, but in Constitution she is absolutely fair and 
well turned viewed from any point. The boat’s sheer line 
is almost identical with Columbia’s, which is quite 
straight, with the freeboard apparently a little higher. 

Constitution’s increase in beam has also increased her 
power, but this is not alone due to form, but to the im- 
proved method of construction used in the boat and 
spars, but still giving her great strength in both. 

The displacement of the boat is practically the same as 
is Columbia’s, but she will carry about ninety-three tons 
of lead—a gain of three tons over the older boat. Her 
great power will admit of her carrying a large sail plan, 
and as far as can be learned her rig will contain some 
14,400 square feet of sail. Constitution’s superficial di- 
mensions are as follows: 132ft. 6in. length over all, Soft. 
gin. length on the load waterline, 25ft. 2%4in. beam and 
1oft. roin. draft. To sum up, Constitution is a second 
Columbia, with great power and the same sheer line and 
draft, with a foot more beam, a lighter constructed hull, 
and same displacement as Columbia, and more lead, and 
should easily carry her large rig (1,300ft. more than 
Columbia) and beat her in any weather, for she is such 
a moderate boat she should be the best all around per- 
former in the trial fleet. 


Ir is most disappointing to observe the unpatriotic 
spirit that exists among the yachtsmen in the East in 
1egard to the success of Independence. With the excep- 
tion of those men directly interested in the boat, the im- 
pression seems to be that she has not a ghost of a chance. 
After a careful examination of the design and construc- 
tion of Independence, the writer visited and spent some 
time going over Constitution, both before and after 
she was launched, the comparison resulting in favor 
of the Boston boat. At this time, with one boat the re- 
sults of years of experience and the other an unknown 
quantity, it would be, perhaps, presumptuous to make 
invidious comparisons. Independence’s construction is 
not materially heavier than Constitution’s. Her ends 
are flat and full; they are well designed and she will util- 
ize them at the smallest angles of heel. If the boat can 
be made to balance properly and her gear to stand the 
rack, she will undoubtedly make an excellent showing, for 
there is no question of her ability to carry the rig. 
Where she will lack the finish of the Bristol boat will be 
in the details of rigging, both on deck and aloft. The 
unfortunate delay in finishing the boat will greatly handi- 
cap her trial races, for the working out of a boat’s men and 
rig is a most important and necessary feature, and it is 
to be regretted that she will not be ready for her first 
trial for at least two weeks after Constitution. 


In a race held between the two Shamrocks on Monday 
last. at Weymouth, England, Shamrock I. defeated Sham- 
rock II. five minutes and five seconds, over a triangular 
.course about twenty miles in length. The wind blew 
strong from the east at the start, but lightened up at the 
finish. It is stated that Shamrock II.’s sails were in 
very poor shape. 


Mr. Vaughan D. Bacon, of Barnstable, Mass., is build- 
ing from his own design a cruising cabin ‘launch for a 
New York yachtsman. She is 33ft. long and 8ft. 6in. 


beam, and will he driyen by @ 10-horse-power Globe 
engine, 
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Our Boston Letter. 


Boston, May 10.—The Regatta Committee of the Hull- 
Massachusetts Y. C. has been hard at work since the 
first of the year, and as a result has presented to the 
members of the club one of the finest racing schedules 
that has been offered by any yacht club in New Eng- 
land. The Regatta Committee has gone about its work 
with an organized plan. Through the experience gained 
last year, it has been found that the offering of cups has 
been very beneficial to the racing interests, and this 
year several will be offered. In the special classes in 
which the cups will be offered, no time allowance is given, 
but arrangements have been made to provide handicap 
classes in which cruising yachts can compete. 

Perhaps the most important feature of the plan of 
the Regatta Committee is the establishment of a per- 
manent class for 18ft. knockabouts that conform to the 
restrictions of the Eighteen-foot Knockabout Associa- 
tion. These boats have been described at length in 
Forest AND STREAM, and their merits are known to its 
veaders. In this class it is intended to provide a safe and 
handy boat for afternoon sailing and racing. They are 
almost as large as the 21-footers, and afford the same 
possibilities of sport and convenience, but they cost less 
and are much more easily handled. 

Last year this club offered a championship cup in the 
25-footers conforming to the restrictions of the Yacht 
Racing Association of Massachusetts, and enough was 
shown to warrant the committee in offering a similar 
trophy this year. A silver cup and a cash prize of $150 
will! be awarded the yacht winning the championship 
of the 25ft. class in the club series of races as scheduled. 
A second cash prize of $75 will also be awarded on the 
season’s record. The races for this cup and the cash 
prizes will be open to yachts enrolled in the club and 
conforming to the restrictions of the class as established 
by the Yacht Racing Association. 

The championship will be awarded on the best per- 
centage for the series secured by a yacht under the fol- 
lowing system: 100 per cent. for first place in each 
race, 65 per cent. for second place, 25 per cent for third 
place and 15 per cent. for finishing without having secured 
any of the foregoing places. A yacht’s average will be 
found by dividing her total percentage by the number of 
races sailed, but a yacht must compete in at least seven 
races to qualify for the season’s championship or the 
second prize. 

Cash prizes of $20, $10 and $5 will be awarded in 
each club race for first, second and third place, respec- 
tively, regardless of any competition for the season's 
record. The prize of $5 will only be awarded in case of 
five boats starting. No second prize will be awarded a 
yacht that has not defeated a competitor. The schedule 
of races for championship award in this class is June 8 
15, 17 and 22, July 13, 25, 26 and 27, Aug. 3, 17 and 
Sept. 14. 

A silver cup and a cash prize of $50 will be awarded the 
yacht winning the club championship in the 18ft. class in 
the club races as scheduled. A second cash prize of 
$35 will also be awarded for the season’s record. The 
races will be open to yachts enrolled in the club and 
which conform to the restrictions of the Eighteen-foot 
Knockabout Association. The championship will be 
awarded on the same basis as that for the 25-footers, ex- 
cept that six races must be sailed to qualify. 

As an incentive to owners of 18ft. knockabouts, the 
committee has devised a novel plan to secure the at- 
tendance of these boats at all races during the season. 
This plan will be to offer attendance prizes. These 
prizes and what will be necessary to obtain them will be 
announced in the first race circular. 

Mr. Alfred Douglas, who owns the 18-footer Oriana, 
designed and built by Lawley, has presented a valuable 
silver cup to be competed for by 18-footers as the Regatta 
Committee may direct. The committee has accordingly 
offered for competition during the midsummer series of 
invitation races during July. This is the best possible 
disposal the committee could have made of the cup. for 
there are a number of 18-footers which qualify, in Dux- 
bury Bay, and it is likely that most of them will be keen 
to wrest the cup from the Hull-Massachusetts boats. 
This, of course, will insure greater attendance at the 
races, 


The Regatta Committee will arrange handicap races for 
Saturday afternoons throughout the season in one or 
more classes, as may be deemed best in view of the num- 
ber and size of the yachts desiring to compete. Cash 
prizes will be offered for each race and the yachts will 
sail in cruising trim. The handicaps will be fixed for 
each race by the committee, and will not be changed for 
any particular event after once having been announced. 

The following schedule of racing everits is subject to 
neg changes, but will be substantially as given. The 

acht Racing Association open race is for Association 
classes, in which prizes may be offered. This race and 
the midsummer series of invitation races will count for 
the club 25-footers in the club championship series: 

June 8, Saturday—Opening day, club race for 25-footers, 
18-footers and handicap classes. 

June 15, Saturday—Club race for 25-footers, 18-footers 
and handicap classes. . 

June 17, Monday—Annual open race off Boston Light, 
under the rules of the Yacht Racing’ Association. 

June 22, Saturday—Club race for 25-footers, 18-footers 
and handicap classes. 

June 20, Saturday—Club race for handicap classes. 

July 6, Saturday—Club races for 18-footers and handi- 
cap classes. 

July 13. Saturday—Club race for 25-footers, 18-footers 
and handicap classes. 

July 20, Saturday—Club race for handicap classes. 

July 25, 26 and 27—Midsummer invitation series; the 
race of July 27 will include a handicap class, open to 
yachts entered in the Hull-Massachusetts Y. C. only. 

Aug. 3, Saturday—Club race for 25-footers, 18-footers 
and handicap classes. 


Aug. 10, Saturday—Club race for 18-footers and handi- 
cap classes, 


Aug. 1 , Saturday—Club race for 25-footers, 18-footers 
and fundies: classes. 


Aug. 24, Saturday—Gala day and water sports. 
ub race for handicap classes. « 


Aug. 31, Saturday—C) 


Sept. 14, Saturday—Club race for 25-footers, 18-footers 
and handicap classes. : 

Saturday afternoon the announcement was made at the 
office of B. B. Crowninshield, the designer of Inde- 
pendence, that the shed in which she is being built at the 
Atlantic Works would be open Sunday from 2 o'clock un- 
til 5 o’clock to the public, and that this would probably 
be the last day the public would have an opportunity of 
viewing the yacht before she is launched. Many stories 
in regard to a secret launching have been given out, and it 


_ is only justice to the designer and to those connected 


with the building of Independence to say that no de- 
liberate intention has been made to defraud the public of 
witnessing the launch. Mr. Crowninshield is just as con- 
sistent in wishing the boat to be under the eyes of the 
public as he was in the beginning, but it has been deemed 
absolutely necessary for the safety of the people that the 
launching should take place privately. There is no oppor- 
tunity for accommodating a great crowd of people on the 
dock of the Atlantic-Works. and it is feared that if a 
large number should be admitted, serious results might 
follow. 

For the rest of the week it is likely that very few peo- 
ple outside of the newspaper men will have an oppor- 
tunity of visiting the yacht. The number of passes that 
will be given out will be extremely limited. From the 
fact that closed gates will be the order from now until 
launching time, it looks as though Independence will take 
the water during daylight and not at night, as was at 
first reported. If any specified time has been set for the 
launching, it has not been given out, and probably will 
not be, except at short notice, 

The members of the crew have been hard at work 
during the past week polishing up the bronze plating with 
emery cloth and steel shavings. The plates now present a 
very good appearance, and will compare with those of 
Constitution. The deck has been finished with the ex- 
ception of putting on the canvas. About 8oft. of the steel 
mast has been completed. and it is expected that the spar 
will be ready to go on the boat when wanted. Lawley 
is well along on the hollow wooden spars. The steel sheer 
strake has been given a coat of lead. The dark color 
suggests the appearance of the topsides if they should be 
painted black. Designer Crowninshield stated some time 
ago that he would like to give her a coat of black, if 
possible, but from all that can be gathered now the finish 
coat wilt be white. 

Crowninshield is not confined to Cup defenders by any 
means. He has a number of orders for yachts from 
18ft. to 4oft., and is busy looking after yachts of his 
design that are now being built throughout New Eng- 
land. This has been a busy season for the Boston de- 
signer, and the productions from his board are in the 
hands of builders of every section. 

The Regatta Committee of the Annisquam Y. C. has 
arranged a preliminary schedule of races for the season. 
The first open race will be sailed on July 4. On Aug. 9 
and 10 there will be a carnival of invitation and Y. R. A. 
open races. On Labor Day the last open race will be 
sailed. Club races will be sailed every other Saturday 
during July and August. 

At Lawley’s the Sloane 85-footer is having her interior 
work finished up. The Parsons 46-footer has been 
launched and the Burgess Y. R. A. 21-footer will be out 
of the shop this week. The King 35-footer and the Alli- 
son 32-footer, both designed by Crowninshield, are being 
rigged. The Boreland 86ft. steamer will be launched this 
week. The Wiggin Y. R. A. 21-footer is all planked. 
The Lowell 25-footer is about completed, and the Herter 
35-footer is being finished up inside. 

Joun B. KIvveen. 


The Cruise of the Foam. 


(Concluded from fage 293.) 


A SPELL of rainy weather detained the party in Annap- 

clis until Saturady, June 12. 
. That day, like several which preceded it. began with 
frequent heavy rain squalls, accompanied by thunder and 
lightning, but at 6:30 A. M. it began to clear. At 7 it 
ceased raining and the wind shifted to the south and 
west. 

The skipper was anxious to be off; just as soon as the 
weather showed signs of improvement and the rain 
stopped he sent the baggage down to the boat, follow- 
ing himself a few minutes later with Billy. They were 
soon alongside of the Foam, the tender was hoisted and 
secured, then, at 7:22 A. M., the anchor was tripped and 
we left Annapolis, bound for Shelter Island, N. Y. 

At half past seven our staunch little craft passed 
through the draw of the Spa Creek bridge and fifteen 
minutes later was giving the keeper of the Greenbury’s 
Point bug-light a farewell salute. 

We stood to the northward, making fair progress 
against an ebb tide, the engine working smoothly and 
well. Off Swan Point the U. S. C. S. steamer Blake 
caught up with and passed us; we exchanged salutes, 
also a hearty but distant greeting. This was at 10 o’clock. 
The breeze was then light from the northwest, the barom- 
eter 29.81, the weather generally cloudy and hazy. 

As we approached the mouth of the Susquehanna River 
the wind had a fairer sween at us, the sea increased and 
the Foam rolled considerably to a rough quartering sea. 
This did not last long, however, for Turkey Point (the 
entrance to the Elk River) bore abeam at 2:26 P. M. 
and soon afforded a good lee. 

A few minutes before four the red light on the end 
of a projecting point in Back Creek was sighted: the 
chart shows a bend to the southward in the channel 
after passing this point. To our cost we found that this 
bend does not exist, for we went ashore there at full 
speed, while the true channel continues near the north- 
ern shore. 

The engine was backed without avail for a few minutes 
and then stopped, to prevent the condenser pipes from 
heating unduly. The dinghy was lowered, a line from 
her made fast to the launch’s stern and then, while Ed 
and Billy pulled their best, the skipper shoved with an 
oar and rocked the Foam. Finally her stern was slewed 
into deep water and then, by hauling with the dinghy. 
backing the engine and aiding with oar and rolling 
motion, the boat was forced off the mud bank into deep 
water. 





The dinghy came alongside, discharged her crew and 
was then dropped astern, while the Foam went on her 
way without further mishap. 

hesapeake City soon hove in sight and at 4:50 our 
craft was locked into the: Delaware & Chesapeake 
canal. A telegram was sent to the home folks, the ten- 
der hoisted and secured; we then started for Delaware 
City, which place was reached at 7:18. 

What with the rains and east winds of the last week 
and also a high spring tide, it was found that the Dela- 
ware River was fully eighteen inches above the canal 
level. It was, therefore, impossible for us to lock out 
until the tide had fallen considerably, so the skipper 
started out to hunt up a supply of naphtha. 

Only the day before the sole dealer in the town had 
filled the tank of a launch returning from Florida waters, 
so that all we could secure without a long delay was fifty 
gallons. This we took aboard, also a few stores, and 
then the skipper, not wishing to be detained in the canal 
over Sunday, sought the lock-keeper and requested him 
to let the Foam pass out at 11:30 that night. 

In reply this man stated that the Ericsson line steamer 
would lock through at about half past three the next 
morning, that he would speak to his relief about it and 
that we could pass out at that time. “But it will be Sun- 
day morning,” said the skipper. “That will be all right,” 
replied the keeper, “and will save a waking up for my 
relief, and yourselves, also, at 11:30.” 

The Foam was therefore secured for the night, her 
crew turning in early. 

Sunday, June 13.—The day opened cool and pleasant, 
partly cloudy. In his anxiety to get away Billy called 
all hands at 2:30 A. M. In-consequence we had to wan- 
der around or catch catnaps until 4:10, at which time the 
steamer put in am appearance. She locked in at 4:20 
and completely filled the lock so that even’ our little 
dinghy would have lacked. room to go through safely 
with her. 

When the steamer had passed through we expected 
to be iocked out, as per agreement. It appeared, how- 
ever, that either the first lock-keeper had forgotten to 
mention this arrangement to his relief, or else that his 
relief was inclined to be disagreeable; for upon our ask- 
ing him to lock the Foam out he refused point blank, say- 
ing it was Sunday. 

After a great deal of persuasion from ourselves and 
from the skipper of a schooner, who had received a sim- 
ilar promise, we finally prevailed upon the man to let 
us through. Both schooner and Foam were speedily 
moved into the lock andat 4:55 passed out into the 
Delaware River on the last of the ebb tide. At 5 A. M. 
the barometer marked 29.70; the river was smooth; light 


_airs and breezes were blowing from the southwest. 


The Foam passed New Castle at 5:56 and Wilmington 
at 6:35; having now a fair tide, smooth water, and an 
easy running engine, our boat made fair progress and at 
two minutes past nine passed the Elbow buoy (No. 44) 
on Fort Mifflin bar. 

This time we met with no practical jokers and at 9:52 
passed Broad street, Philadelphia. The strong flood 
tide hurried us along in fine style and at 1:30 P. M. we 
reached Bordentown, N. J., where the Foam was made 
fast outside the lock to await patiently the passing away 
of the Sunday. 

The flood tide, which had been with us from the time 
we were abreast of Wilmington, continued to run until 
about 3 P. M., a total of 8% hours. 

Several steamers, some with tows, came up in the 
course of the afternoon, until finally there was a party 
of six of us waiting to lock into the canal. Willie and 
Ed had tried to get a nap, but the noise and bustle of 
the successive arrivals was too much for them, so finally 
they went over and had a chat with the crews of the 
various steamers. 

On the Foam were several bats and a base ball; these 
were put in requisition and the afternoon was soon 
enlivened by a game of ball that was much more hilar- 
ious than scientific, but which furnished harmless amuse- 
ment for a crowd of men. 

The skipper received a visit from a naval officer and 
from several of this gentleman’s friends, who showed 
much interest in our trip. 

Monday, June 14.—At midnight called all hands. 
Though we had been the first to arrive we were the last 
to leave, as loaded boats and packets have the right of 
way, so at 12:45 A. M. we entered the lock in wake of 
the other steamers. 

The Foam passed one steam canal boat in the first 
reach and all the others in the 13-mile stretch, again 
resuming the lead and making it a veritable case of “the 
last shall be first.” 

The weather was cool, clear and pleasant, while a 
bright moonlight made it easy for us to see ahead. 

At 9:45 A. M. we locked out of the Delaware and 
Raritan canal; as it was then about the middle of the 
ebb we came down the Raritan River rapidly and at 
noon were off Seguine Point, Princess Bay, Staten 
Island. 

Our craft was in the Narrows at 1:45 P. M. The wind 
was blowing fresh from the northwest and we carried a 
young flood tide with us; these, in combination with the 
backwash from the lee shore, produced a heavy, irregular, 
choppy sea that caused the Foam to bob about and roll 
heavily all the way from the Narrows up, through the 
Buttermilk Channel and into East River. Her conduct 
was so erratic that Billy grew uneasy, left the cabin and 
sat on the after deck “to keep her stern down,” he said. 

At 4 P. M. we passed through Hell Gate. There were 
heavy cloud banks to the southward and eastward, with 
other evidences that a heavy thunderstorm was then 
passing over the central part of Long Island. The wind 
was variable, the barometer steady. At 5 the wind 
came out from the northeast and it began to clear. 

The light on the Stepping Stones bore abeam at 5:06 
and at 6 the Foam was on a course east-northeast %4 
east for Matinicook Point buoy. Centre Island Point 


. Was passed at 7:15 and the Foam stood in Oyster Bay 


Harbor, where at 8 P. M. she was anchored off the 
steamboat wharf, in oft. at low water. 
It did not take long to secure everything for the night, 


so we turned in at once and ri through until 
6:30 the next i sonst ” 


morning. 
Tuesday, 
pleasant, Mm, ides Sale ae Fat 
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the dinghy, at 7 A. M. we got under way and went along- 
side the wharf; here we procured some needed stores 
and three barrels of naphtha to fill our tank. 

At 9:15 the fasts were cast off.and the Foam backed © 
out into deep water. She then stood out of Oyster Bay 
harbor to the eastward. : 

The breeze continued light from the westward until 
well into. the afternoon; the barometer was falling slowly, 
the sky clouding up gradually. 

At 12:17 P. M. Old Field Point light bore abeam, dis- 
dant about one-fourth of a mile. . 

The wind shifted to the northeast at four, blowing 
fresh for a few minutes, then more gently; the weather 
looked threatening while the wind was kicking up an 
irregular, rough sea, 

Shortly after five we had quite a rain squall, accom- 
panied by thunder and lightning. The rain did us a good 
turn, however, by beating down the sea and before long 
the wind shifted back again to the westward. 

At 5:30 the tide changed to flood. A few minutes 
later Ed rushed into the pilot house in a great state of 
excitement, saying to the skipper: “Oh, Mr. C., the 
pressure has gone up suddenly to 180 pounds and I do 
not know what to do!’ His face showed his apprehen- 
sion and he evidently did not relish the prospect of a 
return to the engine room. 

Through the open door the skipper caught the regular 
rhythm of the engine, which assured him that it was turn- 
ing over at the normal rate, so directing Ed to take the 
wheel he went aft to take a look at the gauge. Sure 
enough this was indicating the fullest pressure. It 
required but a second’s examination, however, to make 
it evident that the engine was all right, but that the 
gauge-spring was broken. . 

Closing the naphtha valve, the skipper allowed the 
engine to run on until it stopped of itself and the fire 
had burned out. -He then removed and tested the gauge, 
to see that there were no leaks, after which it was 
replaced and the engine started again, slowly at first, 
then at full power. 

It is true we had no gauge by which to note the pres- 
sure, but judging the revolutions by ear alone we ran 
the rest of the distance to Shelter Island without diffi- 
culty or danger. 

The advisability of having some personal acquaintance 
with his engine, its design and construction, even of 
being able to run it himself, cannot be too strongly 
impressed upon every owner of a power boat. 

The possession of this knowledge has helped the 
writer on more than one occasion; has kept repair bills 
from becoming an important item; has made him inde- 
pendent of and has enabled him to detect a tricky engi- 
neer, besides contributing much to the comfort and feel- 
ing of security of both his family and guests. 

At 6:20 P, M. the Foam entered Plum Gut; despite 
an adverse tide and rough water, caused by the numer- 
ous tide-rips, she forced her way through and at 6:45 
was standing for Ben’s Point, which was passed close to 
at 7:12. 

Then around the bug light on Long Beach Bar went 
our little craft, on close to the northern point of Shelter 
Island and finally, at 8 P. M., entered Derring’s Harbor. 

Ten minutes later she was made fast to a stake in 
front of our cottage, thus bringing her cruise to a suc- 
cessful ending and giving to ourselves a well-earned rest. 


From Annapolis to Great Bed’s Light...... 196.5 miles 

Great Bed’s Light to Brooklyn Bridge...... 22.0 miles 

CME Bb RUNES ION cs nc cicceceSevccresccdec 37.5 miles 

Oyster Bay to Derring’s Harbor............ 84.0 miles 

BIG Sens ert « bis 0 WERT Rad sagittal wEsienle.s 340.0 miles 
W. P. Crason. 


Larcumont, N. Y. 


Yachting on Buzzard’s Bay. 


EVERYTHING considered, the signs for a most success- 
ful yachting season all along. Buzzard’s Bay were never 
more favorable than at present. A large number of new 
boats have been built and the classes will be well filled, 
and as the boats are nearly well matched, the racing 
should be very keen. 

The Regatta Committee of the Beverly Y. C. has al- 
ready laid out dates for a number of regattas, the first 
of which will take place on June 17. The-Beverly Y. C. 
is in a very thriving condition, the membership having 
increased largely during the past year. The club house at 
Wing’s Neck has been greatly improved, and will be 
opened at the usual time, everything being in readiness 
for the season’s yachting, which will surpass by far all 
other efforts in the history of the club. 

The Wood’s Holl Y. C. is also in a prosperous condi- 
tion and a successful summer is promised. The racing 
dates have not yet been made up, but a schedule that 
will not conflict with any other racing on the bay will 
soon be given out. 

The is and 25 footers and the fifth class of catboats 
were the best filled last season, but this year the fourth 
class will have numerous entries. Mr. Stewart McLoud’s 
Alison, one of the fastest craft on the bay, which formerly 
sailed in the third class, has been rebuilt during the past 
winter and will now sail in the fourth class with Howard, 
Hod and several new boats as competitors. Huckins, of 
Onset Bay, who rebuilt Alison, has turned out a boat 
for Mr. W. O. Taylog of Boston, who will race her 
t’roughout the season. She is 26ft. 6in. over all, 18ft. on 
the waterline, oft. 8in. beam and will draw 14in.; she is 
a good looking, powerful craft that should be fast. 
Huckins lost-his plant by fire last year, but his new shops 
“re an improvement over the old ones, and are in a more 
ilesirable location near the bridge which leads to Point 
Independence. Ever since the new shops were completed 
Mr. Huckins has had more work than he could attend 
to, and he will be busy on new work well into the racing 


season. 

Mr. David Rice, a member of the Beverly Y. C., and 
who formerly sailed Kalama. has ordered a boat for the 
25ft. knockabout class from Phinney, of Monument Beach. 


She is a 1 boat with long overhangs and should 
be at her in a strong breeze. In the racing she will 
meet May Queen, Amanita, Ulula and several other well- 


known boats. Phinney is also building from his own de- 
sign a 1§ft. catboat for Mr. Arthur Hunnewell, of Bos- 


ton; the boat will meet Imp, Laurel and Vif. Mr. W. M. 
Jameson, of Boston, has ordered from Phinney an 18- 
footer that is similar to Howard, and her designer expects 
great things of her. Mr. Walter E. Forbes, of Boston, 
has also ordered a boat from Phinney that will sail in the 
25ft. knockabout class. It is stated that Mr, Robert Em- 
mons will have a new boat this season to race against 
Quakeress. 

Howland & Co., of Monument Beach, are turning out 
the largest yacht ever built along this shore. The boat 
was designed by Mr. B. B. Crowninshield for Mr. DeVer 
H. Warner, of Bridgeport, Conn. She is 65ft. over all 
and 4oft. on the waterline. She is a handsome centerboard 
boat, well built and with excellent accommodation. The 
boat is intended for cruising, and has a yawl rig; there 
is about eight tons of outside lead ballast. Howland & 
Co. are building an 18ft. knockabout for Mr. George H. 
Wightman, of Hull, and she will be taken around the 
Cape as soon as she is rigged. Mr. George W. Curtis is 
having Howland & Co. build from his own design a 15ft. 
knockabout. Four, centerboard catboats are also being 
built by Howland. They will be raced on Bass River on 
the Cape. 


Small Yacht Construction and 
Rigging. 
BY LINTON HOPE. 
Chapter II.—Materials. 


Havinc got your tools and bench, and a suitable workshop or 
building shed, the next thing is to get the necessary timber, nails 
and other materials. 

Without anne ite the question of the exact quantities required 
for building either of these proposed boats, it will be as well to 
consider the qualities of the various woods most suitable for the 
work. These are: 

Keel.—English oak or American elm, though pitch pine, ma- 
hogany and English elm are all used at times, but are not so good 
as the first two. 

Stem, Knees, Sternpost and Counter Frame.—These should 
always be natural crooks of English oak grown to shape. 

Shelf or Inwale and Bilge Stringers.—American elm, mahogany, 
pitch pine or Oregon pine, 

Bent Timbers.—American elm. 

Floor Frames.—English oak crooks, unless they are steel forgings 
(rectangular or angle bars, well galvanized). 

Deck Beams and Carlines.—Oak or Oregon pine. 

Transom and Center Case.—Teak or mahogany. 

Planking.—Teak, mahogany, American elm, cedar, Kauri pine 
or American spruce. 

Deck.—Cedar, yellow pine or Kauri pine. 

suena heen elm, mahogany or teak. 

Spars.—Spruce sticks or bamboos. 

Oak should be English grown and winter cut, with a fine close 
grain, as nearly as possible following the required curve. Avoid 
open-grained, reddish colored oak, and of course see that it is well 
seasoned and free from sap. 

American or Canadian elm should be as white as possible, and 
with hardly any grain showing, and quite clear of knots and 
snakes. Avoid dark brownish wood, 

Teak is the best and most durable wood for planking and all 
sorts of deck fittings, such as cabin tops, skylights, etc., as it is 
less affected by weather than any of the other woods I have named. 
It should be slightly greenish in color when first cut, with a 
fairly strongly marked grain. The lighter colored red teak is not 
quite so heavy, but is not so strong or durable. 

The only objection to teak planking is its great weight, which 
quite bars it from use in racing craft. It can be easily obtained 
up to 40 and 50it. . 

Mahogany.—There are many varieties. Honduras is the best. 
It should be fairly light in color, and fine clear grained. It 
stands weather well, is lighter than teak, and at the same time 
fairly tough, and can be got to 35 and 40ft. long by 2ft> wide. 

Cedar is the principal wood in use for planking racing boats, as 
for its strength and durability it is the lightest wood in the market, 
and, like mahogany, is very long and wide. It stands the weather 
better than pine, and is as easy to work as yellow pine, 

As a rule, the light-colored cedars are lighter in weight that the 
dark red, but, though softer and easier to work, they absorb more 
water and lose their color very soon when varnished. 

Pitch pine is very unpleasant wood to work, being full of resin, 
which clogs the tools very quickly. It is very durable and tough, 
but Ra heavy. Pick it as light-colored and clear-grained as 
possible. 

Oregon Pine.—A similar wood to pitch pine, but lighter both in 
color and weight, and not so durable. Still i is.so much tougher 
for its weight that it is better for boat work, and can be obtained 
almost any size. 

Kauri Pine.—A very durable wood for decks and planking, but 
rather heavy and not very tough for its weight compared with 
mahogany. It is fairly cheap, and very wide, but rather difficult 
to get in long lengths unless a whole log is bought. 

ellow pine is a very light and soft wood, with little strength, 
but the wogd most oe used for decks, as it is easy to ob- 
tain in long lengths clear of knots and discolorations; it is very 
white when scrubbed. It should show little or no grain. 

American spruce is also a light, soft wood, but, though not so 
clear of grain, is far tougher than yellow pine, and is more suitable 
for planking and small spars; it can be got up to 35ft. by 12 to 15in. 
wide, and comes over in planks as a rule. 

Archangel pine or spruce is not so clear as either of the last 
two, but is good enough for flooring and lining in plain jobs. 

Larch is a very tough, strong wocd, with a lot of grain and very 
wo oy planking, but hard to get in the south of England; it is 
urable. 

Ash is the senghoss English wood used in boat building, and is 
almost equal to American elm, but not quite so supple or durable. 
It should be white, without any very dark grain. 

English elm may be used under water for very heavy keels, dead- 
woods and bottom planking, but it rots very quickly Bete wind 
and water, and is a coarse-grained common wood. The light 
colored wych elm is the best, but difficult to obtain. Be careful 
of rotten and sappy patches, which often go half way through a log. 

Nails and Screws, Etc.—A good stock of flat-headed copper boat 
nails will be required, say 10Ibs. of 14%4in. by 14-gauge, for planking 
and deck; 5lbs. 2in. by 12-gauge and 5ibs. 3in. by 12-gauge, for 
floors and knees; a couple of pounds of 4in. by 12-gauge and 
4in. by 10-gauge, for eo stem and stern fastenings; and 2lbs. 
of fine%in. scarph nails; all these nails should have suitable roves 
or burrs; one gross each of 4in., 2in., 14%in., lin. and %in. brass 
screws will be handy for the center case and various internal fit- 
tings; they should be fairly stout. 

Copper rod will be required for boltin 
scarph, etc., and should be %in., %4in. an 
rings to clinch it on. 

aulking Cotton.—A dozen balls will be enough to do a boat’s 
planking and deck. : 

Paint, etc.—A stock of red and white lead, putty and paint, will 
be wanted; but the paint should not be got till the boat is nearl 
ready for it; it should be of the best quality, and well sieaueaa 
A good priming for painting under the scarphs and in joints may 
be made of equal parts of red and white lead, and boiled linseed 
oil, as thick as cream. 

To estimate the quantities of timber required for either of the 
two boats, proceed as follows: 

Keel, stem and stern frame, etc., get natural crooks to suit 
the shape of the templates, and of sufficient thickness to give the 
required siding and moulding. The keel for the No. 1 design is 
cut out of an American elm plank of the required thickness and 
bent to the shape shown after it is cut out, so that it is only neces- 
sary to get a plank of the required length, breadth and depth. This 
also applies to the shelf and stringers, which can be bought ready 
sawn to the right section, and should be about 2ft. longer than the 
over all length of the boat. ; 2 

In estimating the amount of planking required, take the number 
of planks a side, at the midsection, and get a similar number of 
planks of the wood which has been decided on, each plank being 
about three times the width of a finished plank. Then, say, you 
-have seven planks a side, you will have seven large planks out of 
each of which you will be able to cut two finished planks. The 
rough planking should be 1-l6in. or 3-32in. thicker than it is to 
finish. For.the deck it is best to set out the planks on the deck 
plan, and then estimate the lengths required. The bent timbers 


the stem and keel, 
3-l6in., with suitable 


must be counted, and the length of the longest. taken; then_get 
the requisite number cut to the required size and length. Deck 
beams are estimated by counting them, and getting sufficient 
planking of the required thickness to cut them out, allowing ‘for 
the curve; the wider the plank the less waste, as they cut one 
out of the other. 

[To BE CONTINUED.] 


Good Aluminum at Last. 


Ir is possible that a new era has opened in the use of 
aluminum—at all events for fittings. “‘Magnalium” is the 
name given to an alloy of aluminum and magnesium in- 
vented by a continental scientist, and the reports upon it 
are of the most encouraging nature. It is lighter than 
pure aluminum, it can be worked and turned like brass 
or copper and it is stronger than brass. It is stated that 
it does not oxidize at all, fumes of ammonia and sulphuric 
acid not damaging it. It can be turned, bored, drilled, 
milled, filled, ground and polished easily. Tubes working 
one within the other slide without the slightest fretting. 
Screws made of it are very strong, with clean-cut threads 
and durable. The metal is patented and manufactured by 
the Magnalium Company of Berlin.—Yachtsman, April 14. 


Manhasset Bay Y. C. 


Tue Manhasset Bay Y. C. held the first of a series of 
races for the Jacob cup off their club house at Port Wash- 
ington, Long Island Sound, on Saturday last. The boats 
started at 3:40 P. M. and sailed over a course fifteen miles 
in length. 


Finish Elapsed. 
Lambkin, Stephen Roach..........sceseeeeeeee 5 16 20 2 24 20 
NN TARO OI 6g 's bee acc 0ssnsnceness cs 5 18 20 2 26 20 
Wight. F, We FUR ces cccgiatenceetntecsceess saan 2 28 20 
tice, Mmtrent MER iccsceceseccstessuceasccces 5 22 00 2 30 00 
Fire Fly. Guy Standing... ....cccccccscscsccsces 5 30 00 2 38 00 
Bab, Phillips & Morgan..........sceceseeeeeeD 36 10 24410 





YACHTING NEWS NOTES. 


The 120ft. steam yacht building at the yard of the Geo. 
Law'ey & Son Corp. for Mr. William Phelps Eno, N. Y. 
Y. C., from designs made by Mr. Clinton H. Crane, of the 
firm of Messrs. Tams, Lemoine & Crane, will bé one of 
the handsomest and best fitted yachts of her size in this 
country. Her dimensions will be as follows: 152ft. over 
all, 120ft. on the waterline, 20ft. beam and will draw 
oft. She will be named Aquilo, the name of Mr. Eno’s 
former boat. The old Aquilo was purchased by Mr. S. 
M. Jarvis. who changed her name to Priscilla. Aquilo 
will be schooner rigged and will be fitted with triple ex- 
pansion engines which are calculated to develop between 
650 and 700 horse-power, which is expected to propel her 
at a speed of 13 knots under natural draft, rt 15 knots 
under forced draft. In the deck house will be the dining 
room, saloon and pilot house. The boat can be steered 
from either the bridge or the pilot house. Below decks 
her accommodations are large and well arranged. Aft is 
the library; forward of this on the port side are two 
bath rooms, while on the starboard side opposite are two 
staterooms. Next forward is the owner’s room, running 
the full width of the boat; this apartment contains a 
double bed and has a bath room adjoining. Forward of 
the owner’s room is the engine and boiler space. Forward 
of the engine are four staterooms and baths for guests and 
the captain’s room. Still further forward is the fore- 
castle with ample accommodation for the crew. Aquilo 
is fitted with every modern improvement in ice making, 
refrigerating, laundry and electric light machinery. The 
boat will be completed about July 1, costing about 


$150,000. 
r RRe 


The auxiliary cruising schooner yacht Edris, designed 
by Messrs. Cary Smith & Barbey for Mr. Chester W. 
Chapin, N. Y. Y. C., was launched from Mr. Lewis 
Nixon’s Crescent Shipyard, Elizabethport, N. J., a few 
days ago; she is intended for use in Florida waters and is 
6oft. on the waterline. 

Rue 


Mr. David Barrie, the representative of Sir Thomas 
Lipton, has chartered the steamer Porto Rico for a tender 
to the Cup challenger, Shamrock II. She will go into 
commission on July 1. The Porto Rico belongs to the 
New York and Porto Rico Steamship Company. She 
was built at Toledo, O., in 1899. She is a steel vessel, 
215ft. long, 32ft. beam and 13ft. 6in. draft. 
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There is under construction at the yard of Messrs. 
Townsend & Downey, at Shooter’s Island, S. I., an 
auxiliary pole-masted schooner yacht for Mr. F. L. Shep- 
pard, A. Y. C., from designs by Mr. Henry J. Gielow. 
She is 52ft. 6in. over all, 34ft. 6in. on the waterline, 12ft. 
gin. beam and 3ft. draft. She will have a roomy cockpit 
and a large cabin with wide transoms. There will be no 
stateroom. Forward is a roomy galley and forecastle. 
The interior finish will be of mahogany. Her sail plan is 
small and her owner will depend largely upon her ma- 
chinery, which consists of a four-cylinder 25-horse-power 
gasoline engine. 

Ree 


The following sales have been made through the Frank 
Bowne Jones Yachting Agency: The schooner Glendover, 
Malcolm Graham, Jr., owner, bought by George W. Cope- 
land, of the Atlantic Y. C.; the steam yacht Papoose, 
Thomas B. Homer, owner, sold to J. Arthur Joseph, of 
New York;.the sloop Saunterer, J. Berre King. owner, 
sold to Thomas H. Smith, N. Y. Y. C.; the sloop Daphne, 
George W. Copeland, owner, sold to Charles P. Arm- 
strong, of New York; the sloop Irex, Cord A. Meyer, 
owner, sold to F. L. Rodewald, of New York; the yawl 
Hoodoo, Thomas H. Smith, owner, sold to E. N. Searles, 
of New Haven; the knockabout Lucille, Daniel Bacon, 
owner, sold to Henry H. Landon, S. C. Y. C.; the race- 
about Badger, sold by Joshua Crane. Jr.. to W. R. Thor- 
sen, of New York; the steam yacht Uvira, Charles J. 
Canfield, owner, sold to hosing, Harden, Eastern Y. C. 


Cary, Smith & Barber have chartered the schooner 
Indra, John M. Richmond, owner, to Robert McA, Lloyd, 
of New York. : 


Ree 
The twin-screw steam yacht Amabel. J. Campbell 
Smith, owner, has been sold through the Gas Engine and 
Power Company to D. A. Loring, who will use the yacht 
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FOREST AND STREAM. 


[May 18, 1901. 





in the vicinity of Shelter Island. Amabel is now going 
into commission at Morris Heights. 
neuer 
It was announced that Col. Reginald Norman had sold 
his sloop Julnar to Mr. Theodore S, King, of Boston, and 
that Mr. Robert Bacon had sold the 30-footer Veda 
to Mr. J. Clinch Smith, of New York. 


Mr. Chubb will challenge Navahoe in behalf of Vigilant 
for the Brenton’s Reef cup, which the Genesta took away 
from here and then lost to Britannia, from which Nava- 
hoe won it back. 

neuer 


Two new events in the New York Y. C. series are the 
races for 9o-footers, Class G, off Newport, on June 15 
and 17, and the Newport series for all classes, in racing 
trim, off Newport, on July 8, 9 and 10. 


. 








| Grapshoating. 
—»>——_ 


If you want your shoot to be announced here send a 
notice like the following: 





Fixtures. 


May 15.—Paris, Ky.—First_ annual amateur target tournament 
under auspices of the Blue Grass Gun Club. 

May 15-16.—Luverne, Minn.—Tournament of Luverne Gun Club. 

May 16-16.—Elgin, Iil.—Tournament of Elgin National Gun Club. 

May 15-16.—Zanesville, O.—Spring tournament of the Zanesville 
Gun Club. L. A. Moore, Sec’y. we 

May 16-17.—Guthrie, Oklahoma.—Oklahoma Territorial Gun and 
Sportsmen Club second annual tournament, 

May 16-17.—Pekin, Ill.—Twin City Gun Club’s tournament. 

May 17-19.—Great Falls, Mont.—Eighth annual tournament of the 
Montana State Sportsmen’s Association, under auspices of the 
Great Falls Rod and Gun Club, of which Mr. Hugo Nalbach is 
secr ; 

May 20-25.—Springfield, Ill—Twenty-seventh annual tournament 
and convention of the Illinois State Sportsmen’s Association. 
Charles T. Stickle, Sec’y. 4 

May 21-22.—Greenville, O.—Annual shoot of the Greenville Gun 
Club. F. C. Brehm, aoe 7 

May 22-23.—Rochester, N. Y.—Annual spring tournament of the 
Rochester Gun Club. : 

May 22-23.—Mechanicsburg, O.—Ninth annual tournament of the 
Mechanicsburg Gun Club. C. W. Phellis, Sec’y. : 

May 28-24.—Cedar Rapids, la.—Cedar Rapids Gun Club’s tourna- 
ment. 

May 24-25.—Wellington, Mass.—Two-day tournament of the Bos- 
ton Shooting Association; open to all amateur shooters of New 
England. orace C. Kirkwood, Sec’y. 

May 28-30.—London, O.—Tournament of the London Gun Club. 

May 28-30.—Saginaw, Mieh.—Tournament of the Michigan ae 
shooters’ League, under auspices of the East Side Gun Club. 
John Parker, Mgr. : 

May 2-June 1—St. Louis, Mo.—Twenty-fourth annual tourna- 
ment of the Missouri State Game and Fish Protective Association. 
Herbert Taylor, Sec’y. ss : 

May 28-29.—Wheaton, Minn.—Wheaton Gun Club’s target tourna- 
ment. 

May 28-29.—Dubuque, Ia.—Dubuque Gun Club’s second amateur 
tournament. 

May 28-80.—Xenia, O.—Xenia Gun Club’s tournament. — é 

May 30.—Ossining, N. Y.—Holiday shoot of the Ossining Gun 
Club; magautrap; sweepstakes for amateurs only. 

May 30.—Haverhill, Mass.—All-day memorial shoot of the Haver- 
hill Gun Club. S. G. Miller, Sec’y. : : 

May 30.—Newark, N. J.—All-day shoot of the Forester Gun Club; 
live birds and targets. J. J. Fleming, Sec’y. 

May 30.—New Haven, Conn.—Memorial Day target tournament 
of the New Haven Gun Club. John E. Bassett, Sec’y. 

May 30.—Pittston, Pa.—Nitro Gun Club’s tournament. _ 

May 30.—Norristown, Pa.—Tournament of the Penn Gun Club. 
J. R. Yost, Sec’y. 

May 30.—Dansville, N. Y.—Amateur tournament of the Dans- 
ville Gun Club, on Decoration Day. Norman Tompkins, Sec’y. | 

May 30.—Canajoharie, N. Y.—Tournament of -the Canajoharie 
Gun Club. C. Weeks, Sec’y. 

May 30.—Auburn, Me.—Annual shoot of the Auburn Gun Club. 

May 30-31.—Waukegan, I1l.—Spring tournament of the Waukegan 
Gun Club. S. H. Kennedy, Pres. 

June 5-6.—Baltimore, Md.—Maryland county shoot for amateurs 
on the grounds of the Baltimore Shooting Association; valuable 
prizes. 5; Mowell Hawkins, Mgr. ‘ ’ 

June .—Columbus, Wis.—Tournament of the Wisconsin Trap- 
shooters’ League. G. V. Dering, Sec’y. 5 

June 5-7.—Circleville, O.—Under auspices of the Pickaway Rod 
and Gun Club, annual tournament of the Ohio Trapshooters’ 
League. G. R. Haswell, Sec’y. 

June 11-12.—Bedford, ind.—Fifth annual tournament of the In- 
diana Trapshooters’ League. J. B. Stipp, Sec’y. 

June 11-18.—Sioux - Ia.—Seventh annual amateur tournament 
of the Soo Gun Club. V. F. Duncan, Sec’y. 

une 12-13.—St. Marys, W. Va.—Fifth annual tournament of the 
West Virginia State Sportsmen’s Association, under auspices of 
West Virginia Gun Club. Mallory Brothers, Mgrs. 

June 13-14.—Pensacola, Fia.—Peters Cartridge Company’s Ama- 
teur tournament, under auspices of the Pensacola Gun Club. 

June 13-14.—Bellefontaine, O.—Fourth annual tournament of the 
Silver Lake Gun Club. B. G. Cushman, aan 

June 17-20.—Warm Springs, Ga.—Southern Interstate tournament; 
two days targets, two days live birds. Chas. L. Davis, Mer. 

June 20.—Waterville, Me.—Amateur target shoot of the Waterville 
Gun Club; $75 added money. Dana P. Foster, Sec’y. 

June 25-27.—Walla Walla, Wash.—Seventh annual tournament of 
the Sportsmen’s Association of the Northwest. W. G. Campbell, 


Sec’y. 

July 15-20.—Buffalo, N. Y.—Pan-American Exposition tourna- 
ment. Elmer E. Shaner, Mgr. 

July 30.—Dexter Park, Brooklyn, L. I.—Annual clambake and 
hendicap merchandise shoot at targets. Eugene Doenick, Sec’y. 

Aug. 12.—Winnipeg, Man.—Fifth annual trapshooting tourna- 
ment, under management of the Winnipeg Industrial Exhibition 
Association; $1,000 in money, trophies and medals. F, W. Heu- 
bach, General Manager. _ ; 

Newark, N. J.—South Side Gun Club target shoot every Sat- 
urday afternoon. S et ‘ 5 

Chicago, Ill.—Garfield Gun Club’s live-bird trophy shvots, first 
and third Saturdays of each month. Grounds, West Monroe sirect 
at Fifty-second avenue. Dr. J. W. Meek, Sec’y. 


CONTESTS AT INTERSTATE PARK. 


Interstate Park, Queens, L. I.—Two miles beyond Jamaica, on 
a. Hs sae Trains direct to grounds. Completely appointed 
shooting grounds always ready for matches, club shoots or private 
practice. Café and hotel accommodations. 

Monthly contest for the Dewar trophy till June, 1902; handicap; 
25 live birds, $5 entrance. First contest took place June 20, 1900. 

Interstate oN eee L. I—Weekly shoot of the New 
Utrecht Gun Clu! turdays. 

May 22.—Interstate Park, L. I-—John S. Wright’s live-bird 
shoot; prize a naphtha launch, value $175. 


INTERSTATE ASSOCIATION CONTESTS. 
Elmer E. Shaner, Manager. 


June 19-21.—Cleveland, O.—The_ Interstate Association’s tourna- 
ment, under the aanetont of the Cleveland Gun Club. é 
July 1-2—Sherbrooke, P. Q., Can.—The Interstate Association's 


tournament, under the auspices of the Sherbrooke Gtin Club. C. 
H. Foss, Sec’y. 

July 10-11—Jamestown, N. Y.—The Interstate Association’s 
tournament, under the auspices of the Jamestown Gun Club. Dr. 


Cc. Ra Sec’y. 
22-2k.— Interstate Park, L. I.—The Interstate Asso- 
cidtion See i. = 


"a second cap target tournament; 


wn sie money. Edward Banks, Sec’y-Treas., 318 Broadway, 
ew Yor! . 

Aug. 7-9.—Providence, R. I.—The Interstate Association’s tour- 
nament, undef the auspices of the Providence Gun Club. R. C. 
Root, Sec'y. . 
Aug. 21-22.—Auburn, Me.—The Interstate Association’s tourna- 
monk, under the auspices of the Auburn Gun Club. LU. A. Barker, 

ec’y. 3 


PETERS CARTRIDGE COMPANY’S TOURNAMENTS. ~ 


May 21-23.—Henderson, Ky.—Amateur tournament given by the 
Peters Cartridge Company; two days targets; one day live birds. 
John H. Mackie, Me. 

June 45.—Bristol, Tenn.—Amateur tournament of the Peters Car- 
tridge Company. Added money. John Parker, Mgr. 


DRIVERS AND TWISTERS. 


Club secretaries are invited to send their scores for publication in 
these columns, also any news notes they may care to have printed. Ties 
on all events are considered as divided unless otherwise reported. Mail 
all such matter to Forest and Stream Publishing Company, 346 Broad- 
way, New York. 








The Poe of the Maryland county shoot for amateurs, to 
be held on the grounds of the Baltimore Shooting Association, 
Baltimore, Md., June 5 and 6, J. Mowell Hawkins, manager, is 


“ varied and attractive. To give the State and county shooters the 


best possible opportunities, members of the Baltimore Shooting 
Association, the Standard Gun Club, and citizens of Baltimore 
are barred from some events. There are five target events on the 
first day for the county amateurs, the fifth being at 50 targets, 
a three-man team race L the county championship of Maryland. 
Three handsome gold medals to champions, three handsome silver 
medals to the second team, three handsome gold scarf pins to the 
third team, a barrel of targets to the fourth team. Event 5 of the 
second day is at 100 targets, for the county amateur championship 
of Maryland, the trophy of which is a beautifully engraved silver 
cup. There are fifteen prizes in this event, with an additional prize 
of a bottle of wine to low man. Practice on Tuesday at 1 P. M. 
Shooting commences each'day at 9:30. Four moneys in all sweeps, 
40, 30, 20 and 10 per cent. Guns, loaned on the grounds. On the 
first day there are nine target events open to the world, the last 
and most important of which is the Baltimore handicap, 30 targets, 
$1 entrance, distance handicap, for the Schiren cup. On the second 
day there are eleven events, the last of which is for physicians 
only, 25 targets, 50 cents entrance. The pregramme also contains 
interesting mention of the achievements of Baltimore crack shots, 
a dissertation on the “kicker and knocker,” and a page of valuable 
information to all who contemplate entering in the tournament. 
For programmes and all pertinent information .address Mr. J 
Mowell Hiawhine, P. O. Box 454, Baltimore. 


z 


Several members of the New Utrecht Gun Club and friends of 
Mr. Walter F. Sykes, president of the club, tendered a banquet 
and reception to Mr. Sykes at Interstate Park on Saturday even- 
ing the 1lth inst. While the banquet was quite a feature in itself, 
it was only one item on the evening’s programme, the main feature 
being the presentation of a handsome silver berry bowl to Mr. 
Sykes, as an earnest and inadequate recognition of what he had 
done in the way of helping the club to the position it now oc- 
cupies. All the arrangements were in the hands of Messrs, J. H. 
Hallock and C. A. Lockwood. At the dinner Mr. Hallock sat at 
the head of the table, and was supported on his right by Mr. 
Sykes, and on his left by Mr. Lockwood. Among those who were 
»resent were Messrs. J. A. H. Dressel, L. C. Hopkins, Dr. G. W. 
Pool, Capt, Money, A. A. Hegeman, G. . Hagadorn, M. R. 
Weightman, Edward Banks, T. W. Morfey, G. E. Greiff, J. H. 
Hallock, C. A. Lockwood, etc. In addition to the guest of honor 
at the banquet in honor of Mr. W. F. Sykes, there was also another 
guest of the club present, who came from quite a distance, namely, 
Mr. Elmer E. Shaner, who had been busily engaged for two days 
in rearranging ahd renumbering the lockers at Interstate Park 
and generally getting things in order for the G. A. H. at targets, 
which is scheduled for a date in the month of July. 


The Boston Shooting Association announces a two-day tourna- 
ment on its grounds at Wellington, Mass., May 24 and 25. Ten 
like events are provided each day, of which eight are at 15 
targets and two at 20, with a uniform entrance of $1.25. “‘Average 
money each day will be paid to the three high guns shooting entire 
programme: first, $5; second, $3; third, $2. Breate 8, 9 and 10 
(50 targets) on Friday will also constitute a two-man team match, 
open to any two amateurs belonging to the same club. Any 
number of teams may enter from the same club, but no man to 
shoot on more than one team; $5 will be paid to winning team, and 
$3 to second on high gun system. Events 8, 9, and 10 (50 targets) 
on Saturday will constitute a three-man team match, open to any 
three amateurs belonging to the same club. Any number of teams 
may enter from the same club, but no man to shoot on more than 
one team; $6 will be paid to winning team and $8 to second, on 
high gun system. Professionals and paid agents may shoot for 
targets only, and cannot compete for sweeps or average money. 
Targets included in entrance at 1% cents each. Money in all 
events 40, 30, 20 and 10 if twelve or more entries. Shooting on 
regular programme begins at 10 A. M. each day. Dinner served 
on grounds.” 

R 


The programme of the Interstate Association’s shooting tourna- 
ment at Cleveland, O., given for the Cleveland Gun Club, June 
19 to 21, may be obtained of Mr. J. L. Decker, 8 Euclid avenue, 
Cleveland. ere are ten target events each day, at 15 and 2 
targets, entrance $1.50 and $2. Added money, $306. On the third 
day there will be a special handicap event, 25 bluerocks, $1 
entrance, for a sterling silver cup, valued at $35. This event is 
open only to the shooters who have shot throughout the entire 

rogramme. The grounds will be open for practice on June 18. 
Four moneys in 1b-target events; five in 20-target events; class 
shooting. Shooting will commence at 9 A. M. sharp each day. 
To reach the grounds take the Woodland or Euclid avenue line of 
cars, and transfer to the Wilson avenue cars carrying signs 
“Through” and get off at Kershay street. Guns and ammunition 
shipped to the Chamberlin Cartridge and Target Co. will be de- 
livered at the shooting grounds free of charge. First-class loaded 
shells will be for sale on the grounds. Price of targets at 2 cents 
each included in all entrances. Lunch will be served on the 
grounds. 


The second contest between teams of New York and New 
sereev took place on the grounds of Smith Brothers, Newark, 
N. J., on Friday of last week. As with the first contest, it was an 
exceedingly close competition, though New Jersey won by 1 bird. 
There were eleven men on a side, and each shot at 20 birds. The 
scores were: New Jersey 181, New York 180. In the first contest, 
Feb. 27, at Interstate Park, there were fifteen men on a side, 
each shooti at 25 birds,, and the scores were: New York 303, 
New Jerse . It was heretofore generally a that New 
we could organize a team that would make a New York team 
ook like a man who had missed a train, but the facts so far do not 
sustain this theory. It is possible that three more races may be 
arranged, the team winning three out of the five to be the winner 
Or one more race may determine who is who. The scores in the 
last race average low, but there was a heavy downpour of rain 
at the time, and the birds were mixed in quality, the good ones 
being what are called screamers. 


Mr. S. G. Miller, secretary of the Haverhill, Mass., Gun Club. 
writes us as follows: “We will hold our all-day shoot Memorial 
Day, May 30. We extend a cordial welcome to all shooters, and 
will’ do our best to make it a pleasant day for them.” The pro- 
gramme consists of fifteen 10-target events, $1 entrance, a total 
of $15, at 150 targets. Distance handicap: Shooters whose average 
is 60 per cent. or under, lbyds.; 70 per cent. or under, 16yds.; 
per cent. or under, Tiyds.; 85 cent. or under, ; 9 per 
cent. or under, 19yds.; over per cent., 2lyds. ¢ amateur 
breaking the greatest number of targets in events 7, 8, 9, 10 and 
ll will receive a trapshooter’s ammunition case; second, Thur- 
man shooting blouse; third, a Powers cleaning rod. Mon 
by Rose system. Targets included in entrance at 1% cents each. 
Sweepstakes optional. Loaded shells for sale. Lunch served free. 
eke Main street cars for Dustin square. C. A. the 


§ 
= 
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_ The officers elected at the recent meeting of the New Jersey 
State Association are: President, George N. Thomas, of Trenton; 
First Vice-President, Marshal Herrington, Arlington; Second Vice- 
President, Rowland A. Ellis, Freehold; Third Vice-President, J. 
I. Wolverton, Trenton; focaars, C. W. Feigenspan, Newark; 
Treasurer, I, H. Terrill, Newark; Executive Committee, C. W. Fei- 
enspan, Chairman; W. R. Hobart, Newark; H. H. Stevens, New 
runswick; J. A. Biish, New Brunswick; Legislative Committee, 
H. H. Stevens, Chairman; L. W. Colquitt, Orange, N. 43 . M. 
Davis, Bloomfield; T. Harrison, Freehold; Neaf Apgar, Plainfield; 
Board of Directors, George N. Thomas, Chairman; C. W. Feigen- 
span, Isaac H, Terrill, M. Herrington, W. F. Hoey, F. B. Sinnock, 
Newark, and F. B. Carlough, Rutherford. 


Mr. J. B. Stipp, secretary of the Indiana Trapshooters’ League, 
Bedtord, ind., intorms us that the fifth annal tournament of the 
league will be held on June 11 and 12, under the auspices of the 
Bedford Rod and Gun Club. There is a large list of merchandise 
prizes, most of which are for fifth pte in the competition. There 
are twelve events each day, at 15, 20 and 25 targets, entrance 
based on 10 cents ~ target. Competition for the individual 
championship of the State League is divided between the first and 
second days. Shooting commences at 9 o’clock. Programme held 
open till 10:30 A. M. Magautrap and Sergeant system. Targets 2 
cents. Event 9 on the second day is the team race. Four moneys, 
40, 30, 20 and 10 per cent. ® 


_ The Rochester, N. Y., Gun Club has issued the premue ot 
its annual spring tournament, to be held May 22 and 23. The pro- 

amme is alike for each day—ten events at 15 and 20 targets; 
1.50 and $2 entrance. It announces further information as follows: 
“Shooting to begin somptly at 10 o’clock each morning. Targets 
at 1% cents each, included in entrance. Money divided Rose system. 
Five per cent. will be deducted from all purses for average money 
and will be divided at the close of shooting each day, and 4 
per cent., among the shooters winning first and second averages. 
Lunch and loaded shells on the grounds. Experts and cuauaine 


turers’ agents barred. Committee: A. A. Mosher, H. M. Stewart, 
F,. E. McCord.” 
* 


The New Haven, Conn., Gun Club announces a Memorial Day 
tournament, May 30, shooting to commence at 9 o’clock. There 
are fifteen target events on the programme, at 10, 15 and 20 
targets, 180 in all, at a total entrance of $14.60. Rose system, 
ratio 5, 3, 2, 1. Visitors welcome to shoot for price of targets. 
Che programme states that Pap Garnett will serve an old-fashion 
New England clam chowder. His famous chicken pies and 
sandwiches will not be forgotten. In this event many clean scores 
are usually made. To reach the grounds take Schuetzen Park cars. 
Loaded shells for sale at Club house. Directors: B. W. Claridge, - 
F. J. Potter, Geo. E. Ortseifer. E. L. Isbell, president; John ° 
Bassett, secretary. 

* 


in the New York and New Jersey team shoot, in which twenty- 
two men—eleven on a side—were engaged, but one contestant suc- 
ceeded in killing his 20 birds straight. He was, and is, Mr. Wm. 
Hiopkins, of Jamaica, I. He has, however, a distinct ad- 
vantage over all other competitors, inasmuch as he weighs about 
250lbs., and therefore can stand firmer on his feet on a stormy day. 
He also measures about 48in. around the chest, so that when his 
heart palpatates, there being room in his chest for the flutter, it 
does not affect his eyesight. 


_In the event at 7 live birds for a club prize of the New Utrecht 

Gun Club at Interstate Park last Saturday Mr. “J. H. Jack” won 
after killing 22 straight, of which 17 were shot in the shoot-off, 
miss-and-out, his most insistent competitor being Mr. G. W. 
Hagedorn, who killed 21 in the same event, and of these 13 were 
killed with one barrel. R 


Mr. J. J. Fleming, secretary of the Forester Gun Club, Newark, 
N. J., writes us as follows under date of may 12: “Our club for 
May 30 will hold an all-day shoot; live birds in the morning, tar- 
= in the afternoon. This is our last live-bird shoot till next fall. 
ptional sweepstakes in all shooting. Handicaps for merchandise 
events in afternoon.” 
e 


On the first day of the New Jersey State shoot the E C cup, 
emblematic of the individual target championship of the State, 
was won by Mr. C. W. Feigenspan, of Newark, with a score of 46 
out of a possible 50. There were fifteen other contestants, three 
of whom scored but 1 target less than the winner. 


Under date of May 7 we are advised that “the Peters Cartridge 
Company will hold an amateur tournament at Bristol, Tenn., 
June 4 and 5. Added money and average trophy. John Parker 
manager. Address Peters Cartridge Company, or rker Hard- 
ware Company, Bristol, Tenn., for programmes.” 


At a meeting of the Nebraska State Sportsmen’s Association, at 
Lincoln, last week, it was decided that the next State shoot of the 
Association should be held at Omaha. Mr, Geo. W mis, of 
Omaha, was elected president; G. A. Schroeder, of Columbus, vice- 
president; H. S. McDonald, of Omaha, secretary. 5 


The distance handicap, the only common sense and equitable 
system whereby to conduct a competition with competitors of 
different degrees of skill, has the support of Mr. Chris Gottlieb, 
of Kansas City, who presents some sound suggestions to our 
readers concerning it in another column. 


The Dunellen Gun Club won the three-man team target cham- 
pionship at the New Jersey State shoot, with a score of 82 out of 
a possible 90. The three-man team championship at live birds 
was won by the Brunswick Gun Club with a score of 29 out of a 
pessible 30. 

oO 


Mr. John S. weet reports that his live-bird shoot for the 
launch, valued at $175, has most favorable prospects. The con- 
ditions are 10 birds, $10, birds extra; seventeen entries to fill. 
For further particulars address J. S. Wright, 318 Broadway. 


Capt. A. W. Money, of the American E. C. & Schultze Gun- 
powder Co., and Mr. Howard Marlin, of the Marlin Fire Ares 
Co., departed from New York on Monday of this week, to par- 
ticipate in the Pennsylvania State shoot. 


The Ossining, N. Y., Gun Club announces a holiday shoot { 
May 30, the sweepstakes of which will be for amateurs only. The 
new club house is now a feature of the club’s grounds. A magau- 
trap is used to throw the targets. 


Mr. Elmer E. Shaner, eee of the Interstate Association, 
made a few days’ stay in New York prior to a visit to Allentown 
Pa., where he undertakes the arduous duty of managing the Penn. 
sylvania State shoot this week. 


The American team is-due in New York on Saturday, May 25, at 
7:40 A. M., and will leave on Sunday at 10 o'clock A. M., instead 
of on Saturday, as previously announced. 


Mr. H. H. Stevens won the individual live-bird championship 
at the New Jersey State shoot last week, killing 37 bird 
3 it which Sene killed im the the a ee 


Bernarp Waters. 





Indiana Trap Shooters’ League. 
Beprorp, Ind., May 9.—Since the me is out for the 
ual tournament - i Trapehooters League, be 
held the Bediord Rod sad Gun 
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WESTERN TRAPS. 


Garden City Gun Club. 


Wareuie Park, Chicago, May 11.—There was a strong phalanx 
of the den City Gun Club to enjoy the competition of that 
club on the famous Watson Bessemer-lined birds, and there were 
some performances, though. several birds escaped un- 
pierced. The main event was at 25 live birds, handicap, for a 
. silver loving cup, as follows: 





















Die FRET Sens Sikes owGecctss so ccesenst 11*20011*120020111121110212 —19 
Alabaster, 1. « + -2221222222222222%22222202*  —24 
WT atch cnctenstccesscetuccontent 222201121*01220102002*2020100 —17 
ROS SE ess 0ai¥ 020 0h eedeen-o bes . «-01001102110210100221000 
Comley, Te eke date die kbs dic dbs Cdoces thie 01121212*12112221010119021 —20 

Wy Boba} Fee elevsboets sta ceonhe 22922990112**21 *0*0112020w 
CO, Bi Ted Vets scbo¥ecdictectce + + -211*101111011111210*01200000w 
Canes De ccnecedivtwccecchocdecbeo 2211012221 2020012120001220000w 
Gillis, 2....... Shak stcigdeceoe sedecesed 02101102012101021010002*0w 
WRG. De ede Sbeda ccvedectnvdsvtediee 2112201122212121122122*212 —24 
Kleinman, 1 +» -2221211*111212112212220212 —24 
BOGE Dives vcdechns tethete cesses ee eeeoeeresteetes = 

TERE la babies te chokabetsetesaectes 222*2222222222 — 

Odell, 3...... sbsheccaddcenenevedesene 01112201**22w 

le. ap atediobocodaesssnnicsand mead 02212122112212%22222222212 —24 
EE, Disncccscnceccckenscsceucs 1211022222000100212010*12w 
ee i, SPE ee oSabte be « -1100000002021*1*000100000w 
SOT, Eivevctcosaccccvccesvcdcaness « « -12122111022221222112221212  —25 
PS ih van cc gchuecahsosneseneesad 221222121221212*12200010122 —22 
Goldsmith, 3 ~.2001010000w 
Adams, 2 - 202122222*122122112112222111 —26 
Sturtevant, 2 -20002222*020w 
Street, 4....... -100202002000121011w 
Shellenberger, 4........-sesseceeeeeee 0000100001100122200100011w 
ese monthly handicap shoot, 15 birds, birds added to 
shoot at: 
Dr Miller, 0..... oti nie thane dit Sik anne haee eee 11*20011*120020 — 8 
AlaOsEee,. Goce cccceccccescosicvespvcccocsccececcces 222122222222222 —15 
YVOung, B.rccoccccccccccccccccccccescosccscecesees 222201121*0122010 —12 
BE, iterincs sanepdeedonenescectsesengneesscensne 010011021102101002—10 
CAMA. Sachac tess 9 eet aati Sie eta: came 01121212*1211222 —14 
LAUie Mrncceciedvccge cpeccocenes Keene Abedtaninn natal 22222220112**21*0 —12 
CURES, Bonk sanise os venenate Ss: olen 22110122212020012 —13 
BEE, Brcvvacsccccccccccccsievcccccrcasceccessesces 211*10111101111121—15 
GIG, Binccccnsocoseige dansahanedebetess “ee aoa cell 021011020121010 —9g9 
Wilherd,  Docrevcceicccccccccosccccsccecscnrsevcees —15 
Kleinman, 1. —15 
Amberg, 0. —15 
Barto, r —14 
Odell, 2....... 
TURN: Ginnssoeecescs iene —14 
Robertson, 3........ qksadnaetheskarcionne teas «++ -121102222200010021—12 
Sawyer, B.c0.csccccecs soecce Siomnantaeakar eden aie 1100000002021*1000— 6 
SURGE: Ros cccccocccccavcncccvccncccadvascoessosons 1212211102222122 —15 
CE Baan cucu satucncecacensscectovc¥evscencn 221222121221212* —15 
Gs. Br encnnccncesccecesocsaneesccceps conse 2001010000w 
DEBT Bediccncccccccccepvcccccsadesevegvaseceses 202122222*122122 —14 
Sturtevant, 1........-++-e00 poccegntercesedehsnen 20002222*020w 
GASORE Bicavecaccunvecdcccesscceeccosesccscvepeses 100202002000012101— 8 
GhelleWDer@es ..cccccccccccccccccccccccsevsossess 0000100001w 


In the shoot-off L. C. Willard won the handicap badge; J. H. 


Amberg won high average badge. , 
May 7.—Levi and Oliphant shot a match at 15 birds, as follows: 
Kewl Sis svopes 220120222222222—13 Oliphant ...... 2120*200121212—11 
Twenty-five birds: 
OUDRERE ~ << 002000000 inedhenestecuntlnness 2*11221210112211221212121—23 
GEE eave tan cdvcscacaacseaccasvatassdesooe 2121012210202210122210112—20 
Practice: 
GAME Bs Seiials> cannons deresdocpeacscsesctsiecsis 10211112222112122—15 
May 10.—Twenty-five-bird match between Levi and Oliphant: 
Die: hla dob divin cds sNivivssrdesesentd soe 022201 2022202229022202"20—17 
CURE oc sescccieccicccessesowccceccete 2112111122*20122*12202210—20 
RAVELRIGG. 
Garfield Gun Club, 
Chicago, May 11.—The appended scores were made on_ our 


grounds to-day on the occasion of the second trophy shoot of the 
target season, 
a S. Boa again won Class A trophy on a score of 20. r. 
Meek and W. A. joo tied for B medal on 19, while P. McGowan 
won Class C on 19. e 

The shooting was extremely difficult, there being a very strong 
and gusty wind from the rear, which caught the targets and either 
beat them down or caused their flight to become very erratic. 
Twenty-three members took part in the contest, notwithstanding, 
the unpleasant day for target shooting: 

Second trophy event, 25 targets: 
a Broke. Hdcp. sem. 


Delano .....-ceeeeceeeees 0100111101010001100011101—13 2 

McDonald eee eee + 110011011901111100011000—14 -i7 
R Kuss.........ceccecscees 1111001101101111111110100—18 18 
A McGowan .......+++++- 0011110010010011001100000—10 12 


1001110111101110110111111—19 
ir 1111110111110110100111011—19 
S Boa... ...ccceseseesees 1011001110111111111111011—20 
. «  .0111010111111101111011100—18 
.-1101100011011101111111110—18 

. -0111000111111111111000011—17 
01011.10111111011111111001—19 
1001100110011100101110010—18 
. -1010011011011001111101101—16 
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L. Thomas 4011011101101011100010101—15 15 
Sunbardo 1110001011001010101110100—13 13 
mess nusse donde 0110111011101000101110011—15 18 
WEEE Bice ccpcccccecsved 0010100101101110101001111—14 19 
ie ys dias nna ted 1101011101101101011111010—17 18 
Mrs Shaw ........--.s00¢ 0101010000011011100010011—11 15 
c ere 0001000010001000100000110— 6 14 
DROS oso sccssbecten 110000011110111100101101—14 18 
mg ROE RS 0010101101101001100110101—13 16 
re ee a 1011111111000110100110111—17 20 
Benedict .......-.++- + 0000011110 —4 os 
No. 1, handicap, at 15 targets: 
Kuss, 20........ a pele ee 110111010111111—12 
SIME alti a tnncenckducscxedsbs ss +05 desnaated 011011111101000— 9 
Dr Gee, Bian ccccwcccccccccccccccescescsccevcccees 001100100010111— 7 
SRN oaks a cSlciacsisccecasesessoovgecees +:101011000101100— 7 
aaah nan dado dageonee 101101110110000— 9 
Dr MeO Meese ccecsccccscccccccecsenccsscscccccoses w 
Richards, 18.......cesceccecccceccrcenersreresecceees 010110101100010— 7 
Midgley, 18........:scecserceeenceecesccrteeeseeesees 010011111101110—10 
Jones, 1B, .cccecccccscccccccaccccssncncsscccsccsnvecs 000111100010010— 6 
Wi nn ona cnebeshtant naseoeongsesonane ed 011110101011111—11 
Barnard, 18.....0.0:-cccccecsccececerccccscencesevcns 110111101110110—11 
Wolff, 1B.....0,.cccccccscccccccccsescccsscsssscsves w 
elman, 18..........ccccccccccccccccscsessncececcees 10111000111100— 8 
Dr Shaw, 20......-cccccccscccccdccccssecsecessccenes 011011010100111—~ 9 
McDonald, 16........ccccccseccccccsccsssssssscccees 110110111011001—10 
P McGowan, 16......sseccsescscccecsccnccreseesenes 110101111100111—11 
Dorman, 16.........sssccsecccssccsectecsecerecseeses 111110001111111—12 
Tho Mas ...001110001111100— 8 
Dr Hem. B......00- 011000111000110— 7 
Trail, Woecccccccscwcceses ee 
Benedict, 16.........-..-+000 Loskpcuaceeupasss duce \00— 
Dr. J. W. Merk. 


Chicago Gun Club, 


Chicago, Ill, May 11.—The scores of the Chicago Gun Club’s 
choot tetiiy are a0 ded. There were thirteen contestants. In 
the monthly shoot Mr. King won, from the l6yd. mark. 

In the weekly shoot Dr. Carson, scratch, was high gun, 23; 
Waaas won after shooting out the three Bs—Bowles, 


mer. and Borroff. . : 

Our friend A. G. Courtney was in town, and came out to see 
the boys. He did some good work, consi ering the strong wind 
that beat the targets down. Come again, Court 

Broke. Hdep. Totai. 
-.0111010111001011101110111—17 8 


8 
0011110—10 10 
10 


Walters .......++- 
Kin, 





100000: 
cece sees eeeee eee e2L101100111011011001011010—15 





2 

2 

20 

Balmer > ; 25 
R B Mack..........++0++«-1111000111011011100100110—15 2 17 
Dr wuweeeeeeceee ee eMMLMIMIT1II1101111111101—23 0 23 
Mrs eee eee eee ee-0101001110111111011111000—16 5 21 
Dr ceneeeeeseees<0100161110001000001001100— 9 4 13 
sucveveveceeeeeeeedlLIIL1I11011110111101110—21 6 25 
eccvveeeeeecees sed IOOLIIIIOI IT oe ’ z 

Mrs me asea 900100000010— 7 7 14 
Cunningham ...........-LI00001111110001100001111—14 0 “4 


First tie, 10 targets: 
Broke. nee Total. 


MEMMOOE u's cUagpiiccesceccahdrentetel ace .-1111111111—10 10 

ee Wags veeaay erasioed 0111011110— 7 3 10 

UME ow iu.c ce ch evstaneresvenestnteetas -1010111100— 6 2 8 

Balmer .......... Vemmenvertcnalieanceste 1011001000— 4 4 8 
Second tie: 

WEOMGEG,,. Bes cscvseoceest 0110111110 Bowles, 3..........+0++ 1111100000 


No. 7, monthly handicap in rise: 
Walters, 16 110111101110111—12 
111100111110001—10 
110111111110111—13 
011110111000110— 9 
001111111011011—11 
101000010111100— 7 
100011111110101—10 








111000111111010—10 

ee PN ic bee ok nteakaskecsuschentsrccecstin 111110011110010—10 

ROG Sd ec Sup can sddkte dhcas ccvicccesucoss cna 110101110110111—11 

Dr Carson, 20.. . .» -101110010110100— 8 

MOURN ORs keths conse ccrcccn ces cacccerevicceesaes 111111101111111—14 
ON LONG ISLAND. 


New Utrecht Gun Club. 


Interstate Park, L. I., May 11.—In the shoot of the New Utrecht 
Gun Club to-day there were some excellent scores, the performances 
of Mr. “J. H. Jack” and Mr, G. W. Hagedorn being sepecially 
noteworthy. The former killed 27 birds straight. In the event for 
the club prize at 7 birds Messrs. “Jack” and Hagedorn killed 












straight, and then shot at 17 in the shoot-off, miss-and-out. The 
scores: 

No. 1: ’ 
Capt Money, 28 E D Creamer, 28...... 1221211—7 
H Fessenden, 29 J Sherwin; Wii.cc ss. ci 220*122—5 
Ss Te lee ce cane C A Ramapo, 28....... 22211137 
5 .EE JOCK, Bscccvescccs 

Shoot-off, miss-and-out: 
Fessenden Sh, SAMOS vs ons dowecanenas ll 
Creamer ..... 

No. 2: 
Capt Money, 30.......... 22220—4 E Banks, 29............4 21102—4 
H Fessenden, 29......... 2222*—4 BD. BaP, Bee Viscocisesees 12222—5 
FEE TOG, Bo tvccccesivces 20w NEE Minin cdsevecdane 21212—3 
C A Ramapo, 28.......... 22222—5 

Shoot-off, miss-and-out: 
TENE i tacte cous cdcegacesat 220 ee MEL LOPES PERS CCE 2*0 
Fe Mrs uncescarceses vace 0 gn MELD EE EL LCE 29222 
LH Jack.. ce EE a rare 11222 

iley *.... AIS SB Jay. nccccccccccccsescece 
TRMMGGIEN Scecctsccsstcceseue 12221 

Seven birds, then miss-and-out, for club prize: 
cont NN, iii caneran gushes dntngees 1220211—6 
See Sa New owencdetedttincse«dnala 11111217 = 210 
Ee) SE Tes vecesdascecheths tnsdxese 1121122—7 0 
a EE Mech wipecea case nibesdeeee 2122212—7 12210 
Ae 2 SR vidunvas aexessadeee dele 2211*20—5 
Ce WY SENN. Dios cnignwccesasecens<un 2222112—7  211112111112122120 
ff Be ac nwchvaesaveines cedinsctTs 1111122—7 + 212222222222222222 
C Fi BIER, Bie vocesesccscsesesecvesec 1211121—7_ 1120 
EP ME. Don adeeccets deccesesnee 11221117 0 

* 





Boston Gun Club. 


Boston, May 8.—Though just the kind of a day all trapshooters 
should rejoice in having, just ten shooters took part in the second 
serial prize shoot of the Boston Gun Club’s summer series to-day 
on their grounds at Wellington. For the first time in four months 
we were again favored with the presence of Mr. Poor, who is just 
regaining strength after encountering a very serious accident in 
his office some time ago. Although as yet not allowed to indulge 
in it to his heart’s content, the chance to try a 16-gauge with no 
recoil caused the old enthusiastic spirit to bubble out, and nothing 
would do but to have a try with that gun, which we trust did not 
bring round any ill effects. In the prize match to-day high gun 
was G. W., one of the. oldest standbys of the club, having shot 
with us now off and on for about fifteen years. The old-time skill 
was again shown, as the 22 targets out of the 25 could testify 
if there had been anything left of them to do so. Next in line 
is Frank, one of the latest enthusiasts, with 20, standing at l6yds., 
and it is safe to say that if he persists in keeping up hs present 
Lane was third 
s., just getting used to a newly bored gun, and 
Spencer, 18yds., fourth with 17, 


gait his l6yd. days will soon be a thing of the past. 
with 19, at i6yd: 
augurs well for shoots to come. 
which will no doubt have to give way to higher scores in the totals, 
Williams, of 10-gauge fame, fifth, at léyds., with 15, , 

Scores follow. All shooting handicap distance; all unknown 
angles: 





Events: 1234567 8 9100111221 
Targets: 10 10 10 5p 10 15 5p 10 10 10 10 10 15 
Lame, Wiesscoces in e 8 10 666 5 a 
Frank, 16........ 910 75 912 810 $ 710 8.. 
Ae eerscere 7S BOM Bax ce: O'D Fe 
Williams, 16.......... SO .0 8. OR OBS bs ck on ce 
Spencer, 18........-0+. oe 00 ce 00 eg de Gee CED CO 
Philbriek, 16.......... So ids. Oss o> Gel se aa cea 
BY Bi, Mecncece a ae aw he ie a i on O28 ée 
Henry, 16........... are FP 
Poor, ee eeeeeeeee B es! oa os 


WreGetieits Bccdcccceccccveooces 09 <4 60 to00 06 00 os ¢ Sus 
Prize match, 26 unknown targets—15 singles and 5 pairs—thrown 
from a magautrap: 


GC, Wig Tec dcccccccccccsecsesviaces 111111101111111 +=: 10 11: 11 01 11—22 
Frank, 16......-ccccscccccccccces 111110111111100 = 11:11:01 11 10—20 
Lane, 16......ceccccccccccccceccees 101011110111100 = 111: 11:111:«:10 11—19 
Spencer, 18......+eeceseeceeeeess 011011111101111 10 10 10 10 10—17 

illiams, 16.......eeeccececceesees 101111011001011 =: 10 00 10 11 01—15 





Ossining Gun Club. 


Ossintnc, N. Y., May 11.—Herewith_ find scores which the 
Ossining Gun Club made at the regular Saturday afternoon shoot, 





May 11. All events at 10 singles, except No, 2, which was at 
5 pairs: 

Events: 23°? © Gs: 2 -s's 
C SRO coccccccccccccccccccsccece 4.34: 3.3. B.8- 3 - Oo 
D Brandreth ......ccccccccsccccce 6 :4--8--8 3 @- B® 
C BlemAlotd occ ccccccccceseccece Bi ee oe OO oe Se Oe 
N Hyatt ......cccccccccecccscseees Mise Se OD Benne okt 
C BaslOW: cccccccccccccccccccsccces 5 oe pees .8 - 3:29 
A BORE ccccccedécccccccesgecescese 6 am Oe Agel ed ie 4 0 
he PNR. ccicednscthdavtuctsqesss 8 ve © © 6 Se 
R Ica RI lace 
WwW oS 6° 3s 7 8 
S Macbeth Sa, “oer ae 
W Fisher ....--ssseesceeceeeeeeres tice th si) ¢4, eS See, a8 
J Chadeayne ...-cceresceeeeeerees + 2 pe Me Amy Fp it 


Prize event: 
Shot at. Broke. 








Hyatt . 12 7 
Hyatt veges ’ 12 9 
ee é ee Piece a = ; ; 
Blandford ... ee 


The Cleveland Gun Club Co. 


Cieveranp, O., May 9.—Semi-monthly club shoot at targets: 


SIndicates point winners. Smith did not compete for points. 


Framklin ....00c00+-se00-s 00110101100111111.11111111111111111011101—32 
A ce lia ARE 1111111111113111111011111010110111001010—32 
Roberts .....cccccceceeseces 1011111101110110100111111111011001110100—28 
SIAM lcasetisccasas-<2- 1111011111110011011111111011111111110111—34 
SERRE srpleettesctessoceces 1111111110101000111011010101110011011111—28 
SUIIMIA <a, denehcaasnaas ese’ 4000111111110111111111111111111111111111—37 
Pe ei onittvedsdeeonsss 1111110111101191611101111111111111110111—35, 
SUNN Ci-o Secncen ss Cooed 1110111101111000110100111111111171011111—31 
*McMahon .........---+-- 0111111111001111101111111100111100101111—81 
*H ~[6111101011110110111111111110111111111111—34 
Smi "y401119111091110911011111111111911111111—37 
Tobey “1110110001001011001100101000000001011000—16 
Long “1010010100110110110000111111001110000001—20 


As You Look at It. 


From the Woodcraft Magazine for Aprit. 


THE Fox and the Cat, as they traveled one day, 
With moral discourses cut shorter the way; 
. Tis great,” says the Fox, “to make justice our guide!” 
How god-like is mercy!” Grimalkin replied. 

While thus they proceeded, a Wolf from the wood, 
Impatient of hunger and thirsting for blood, 

Rushed forth—as he saw the dull slrepherd asleep— 

And seized for his supper an innocent Sheep. 

In vain, wretched victim, for mercy you bleat; 

“When mutton’s at hand,” says the Wolf, “‘I must eat.” 


Grimalkin’s astonished—the Fox stands aghast 

To see the fell beast at his bloody repast; 

‘“‘What a wretch!” cries the Cat; “ ’tis the vilest of brutes; 
Does he feed upon flesh, when there’s herbags and rotts?”’ 
Says the Fox, “While our oaks gives us acorns so good, 
What a tyrant is this to spill innocent blood!” 
Well—onward they marched, and they moralized still, 

Till they came where some poultry picked chaff by a mill; 
Sly Reynard surveyed them with gluttonous eyes, 

And made (spite of morals) a pullet his prize; 


A Mouse, too, that chanced from her covert to stray, 
The greedy Grimalkin secured as her prey. 
A Spider that sat in her web on the wall 
Perceived the poor victims, and pitied their fall; 
She cried, “Of such murders how guiltless am I!” 
And ran to regale on a new-taken fly. 
Joun CUNNINGHAM. 





A Remarkable Score in an Unusual Match. 


On May 9 Mr. William McDonald, of Staunton, Va., and Mr. 
D. R. Snow, of Charlottesville, Va., settled the question as to 
who was the quickest and most accurate handler of the Winchester 
pump. 

This is the only race of the kind ever shot in Virginia, and 
perhaps in the country. 

The conditions of the match were 100 clay birds to each man, 
thrown from a magautrap, the birds to be thrown as follows: 
Fifteen pairs, making 30; ten threes, making 30; five fours, making 
20, and four fives, making 20; total 100 birds per man. he tra 
was to be held open, throwing the birds as rapidly as possible. tf 
the first bird out was a whole one, then everything after that was to 
be accepted, and if not shot at, scored lost The scores were as 


follows: 
Doubles 
er ee 11 10 01 01 11 11 11 11 060 01 01 00 11 01 00O—18 
POEIONONE is SaKaweesas 11 11 11 11 11 11 00 11 O1 11 10 10 10 11 11-24 
Threes: 
I ercuke cab ckanehéoeosexd 100 110 010 110 100 101 101 110 111 010—17 
PREEORMIG) <citicecverdihneiar 101 111 110 110 110 010 101 110 110 111—21 
a Fours: 
SE cédiionbeRidpebses) bhsdh) peskontes nce 1001 0110 1111 1111 1110—15 
McDonald ......cssscssssesscccececcseceees 1110 0111 0111 1111 1111-17 
e Fives: 
SON inchs cadthivchs Ren siebicchosbeeeecesies 10010 11111 10001 10011—12 
MORPOMIE, cdhn didhhixniddadaxedesvéddesscsacs 11101 11101 11111 11111—18 


Totals: Snow 62, McDonald 80. 

McDonald was shooting a gun just from the factory, that he had 
never shot before, and being new, was necessarily stiff in work- 
ing. Referees, J. O. Bird and W. M. Miller 


A Good Handicap. 


Kansas City, Mo., May 11.—The following form of handicapping 
the target shooting of the United States has suggested itself to me, 
one I think it will become not only fair but very popular, as fol- 
Ows: 

A handicap committee to consist of one representative from each 
of the sporting journals; they to classify the shooting into four 
classes, namely: A, B, C, and D. A, 20yds., professional class; 
B, 18yds, expert class; C, l6yds., semi-expert class; D,. l4yds., 
amateur clas. ; 

The handicapping to be revised every three months, or as often 
as the committee may see fit, and to be published in the sporting 
journals when so revised. It will only be necessary to publish 
the names of the A, B, and C classes, and any shooter whose name 
does not appear will know that he comes in the amateur closs. 

Now, any shooter in the United States going to the tournament 
given under this system of handicapping will know his mark be- 
forehand, besides relieving the tournament management of any 
criticism as to favoritism or prejudice 

word as to the Rose system, that I have always favored: 

I attended both the Beatrice and Lincoln, Neb., tournaments. 
Both programmes were advertised ‘“‘elass shooting,” 40, 30, 20 and 
10; but on the second day at each place the method of dividing 
moneys was changed to the Rose system. 

Curis GOTTrres. 


Winchester Gun Club. 


Detroit, Mich., May 4.—The weather man was kinder to-da 
than for several shoots past, and the membership was fairly well 
represented. Some good scores were made, but: the uncertainty 


that pertains to any real sport was also evident. 

Shiell was in good form, winning in Class A, with 23, while nobody 
in Class B was able to better Warner’s score of 19 
easily in Class C. 


€ Randall won 
The scores: 





Events: 1 3 3 4. § :Oo0.9 

Targets: 10 10 0 10 0 1 B 

EE i Cheticadeacongeatosbcwderssaerss ee “ORY sear chen cee 

‘ 9 721% 

7 8 10 10 18 

- & 8 oo: 

. 8 Wis. 

$. .. G4 - 2 

UU Pakccbiskackhedcehicenathetasecens a av 6 .. 18 

CO cvcttaneetackucb¥cckede sverererees éalieats 

GIES 25:56d Sect beh gogtadsctdecnéoresese 9 § 48 
adnate bidachbosdchiesbaceceecnsé 7 «ft 

PP GEOR so iva ddedeeghcated cutee 5 Jo nl 

SE oh bc bocdingd «22 0tescneise 7 x «a 

EME Siss besides Whcveces 9 s 9 13 

Se WES aaa eis bVincctncevanrckactebsieaves 6 dia. a 





Wollaston Trap Club. 


WoLLastTon, Mass., May 11.—Fine weather favored the regular 
weekly shoot of the Wollaston Trap Club this afternoon. Horace 
was high man with 82 per cent. Events 5 and 6 were 10 targets, 





reversed; event 7, 5 pairs; all other events, 10 targets, unknown 
angles. The scores: 

“vents: 1234567 8 910111218 
Horace .. 5 SRB.S iF 6S Be... 
Thomas .. osc it 2eae. 2,8. oe oe 
Andres See 8 Cit 8 7 es ack 
GEG is sinks eciccsees S @ 7 2.05 Sa 2.2 Be oS 
DOME BEC aicpncdeaVeddocdateccets anes < eT RE Fg ag 
DR es Oi ecuandevcvecdtiagal Co ca aa ke Skt en et. Gas 
I ask sc dites us vebseddse ahs acide oh $6 64.4... 5-335 
li Guwcvdesteecsskiaad me WP is ws os és te Cee 
NE 00s othe cnednee sei egRs ite nus,ts 4 16800" pe 73714 
I de Sa.cdatntxdeescsbtddehe aa 4h laden Code dé ae ae 4674 
TONE. Sesivices ocaddses os oe pe” Mee 
MEO <cotecscceseescteacnnencss. cs 5 an 
CMG) Sac cdacdddbde dap. ceed ett. ee tOS o. 40 sm, the Oe 468i, wove 22 





Concerning the Rochester Club and State Shoot. 


Rocwester, N. Y., May 11.—The YTrapshooters of Néw York 
State: The club under whose auspices the New York State Asso- 
ciation for the Protection of Fish and Game was invited to hold 
its annual convention and tournament for the year 1901 having 
transferred its rights to the Audubon Club, of Buffalo, and asking 
the same support for Buffalo always accorded this Association, 
thereby relinquishing any rights they might have had, therefore be 
it known that the Rochester Rod, and Gun. Club, of Rochester, 
N. Y., does hereby invite the New York State Association for the 
Protection of Fish and Game to hold its annual convention and 
tournament in the city of Rochester in the year 1992, and under 
the auspices of the Rochester Rod and Gun Club. 

Rochester has and always will give a first-class tournament,. As 
we have done, so will we do again. Railroad facilities, hotel ac- 
commodations are unequaled. 

Rocnester Rod anp Gun Cuiva, 


3898 


FOREST AND STREAM. 





[May 18, 1got. 





IN NEW JERSEY. 


New Jersey State Shoot. ‘ 


The New Jersey State shoot, held on Smith Brothers’ grounds, 
Foundry and Ferry streets, Newark, N. J., May 7 to 10, was a 
successful event, though it was unfortunate in respect to weather, 
the last two days being rainy. 

The target events were uniformly at 15 targets, $1.30 entrance. 

On the first and second days the weather was pleasant and 
favorable. A majority of the- contestants shot through the entire 


programme. : , 
The E C cup is now held subject to challenge, but previous 
contests have demonstrated that it is no easy matter to defeat Mr. 
Feigenspan, and it is probable chat he. will hold this trophy 
through several contests. The scores on the first day, May 7, 











follow : 

Events: 1234567 8 910 

Targets: 15 15 15 15 15 15 15 15 15 15 
BGiMOMOPED  ...0000cccsecccccccvcsveesens 12 12 14 16 12 14 14 13 12 13 
Hoffman 14 13 15 12 10 12 13 11 11 14 
Stevens 13 15 13 14 15 10 11 13 12:15 
Remsen 12 12 12 13 11 14 14 15 12 13 
Carlough 12 15 13 13 15 14 18 12 11:13 
Griffith ..... 13 14 13 14 15 12 15 13 15 15 
Hopkins .. 13 12 13 14 14 14 16 13 15 14 
Glover 14 14 13 15 15 14 14 14 13 15 
Le Roy .. 12 14 13 11 15 15 13 18 15 15 
Everett 11 1112 1112111210 9.. 
RA Ellis..... ~ ooo we. - 
Vv erveer .. . peer 
Welles ~y piniedé . 13... 11 9 12 10 10 13 12 10 
Capt Money ... 13 12 15 14 13 13 13 14 12 11 
Winchester ... .-. 10 14 14 16 16 15 15 14 15 13 
ee . BUNUN BRU 0 
Van Allen --- 913101216 41111 912 
Koegei ...... .- BMUWMM.... WM 
Gardiner .... 1010 9 812 10 10 13 13 13 
Moffett ...... . «- 10 13°11 18 13 11 13 14 
I. cpt incnasee -1113111012 71411 
ED Le cccébcocce oo 2 WM Oi’. »- 
Di. Dssnescevke .- 1011134 9 81314 
EE ates cnasseseces .. . 814114114 
PE’  dccL ce dcuokeess 12 913 12 11 
EEE bintecckessssepes 08799 
BE Sa wedenecesvcccccne 15 .. 13 11 13 
ee aT, 12 11 12 
SEGUE | occociecccccocvcvenns 10 12 10 
Oe are 14 12 12 
Ps . shespuahspehecntashoonveacenvabes eo _ 96 #6 60.00 0b. 08 6ll 9 
DEED caccubécecccodenseconccesecces os be .0% 208 20 90, 00.0 10 


Event No. 6, individual championship of State, 0 targets, un- 
known angles, for E C trophy: 


DE. <acsngesedinepenneodoonun 1111011111010111111111101—21 
. . 1921991111111111111111111—25—46 

SEOTMEIN ove i diescevcsvccesvccsveceees 1110111111111111111111110—23 
1111011111111011101111111—22—45 

DOES ao cts ceviccocesecnnsecnesst 1111111111111101101000101—19 
0100111111111111001001111—18—37 

Carlough § ..cccccccsccccccccccccvcsseses 1111110111101111101111011—21 
1411111111111111111101111—24—45 

PRE och issccccocccscccvevensvessess 1111011111101111101001111—20 
. DOLILATIOLIILOLLIOL—1 

Cc BEeMOG occsccsovcccsecvovecccceed 00011111 _ 

naked 1000010111101011110111101—16—35 

BORE ccccecccccccsevunececesoscvconts 1101111110111110111111101—21 
1111111111111110110011101—21—42 

TOES ccnccevesesnsnetessnscvercochun 1111101111111111110010001—19 
Sa a 

BTODEE oc cccvcccccenccsvcessevesess 1111111 | 

a ee 010111011110111111011100i—18—39 

WINE iss vccicecesccnusesectpexscies 1110111111111111111101101—22 
1110111011111111111111111—23—46 

BR cccknsnnpbspccsoesbenenschoon 1111110111111111011110110—21 
JOLUAOLOLOLIOLIO—18 

y MET ds vcncccssdcccencovecovens 101111110 

eae 1111101011111111111111111—23—42 

ED: P55. cocventessdestserecoseseauey 1011011110110101011111011—18 
1110101111011101011101110—18—36 

SY 5 divin iossns csv svieveccvonutous 0130101111111011101111111—20 
1111111011111011111111001—21—41 

Hassinger .......ccccccccccvcccccccces 0111100111111111111011111—21 
1110111110001111100111111—19—40 

J Von Lengerke ........cceecccsescees 1111111111111101111111010—22 


1011111001011011000110011—15—37 


The following non-residents shot along with the rest: Remsen 
44, Griffith 44, Winchester 46, Le Roy 46, Glover 48, Martin 37, 
Van Allen 39, Day 41, Keller, Jr., 32. oe 

The programme of the second day was a repetition of that of the 
first save that instead of the individual championship there was a 
three-man team race, at 30 targets, unknown angles, all members 
of teams to be bona fide members of the club which they repre- 
sented. Seven teams engaged in this contest, and of these the’ 
Dunellen Gun Club, of Dunellen, won with a score of 82. The 
scores of the second day follow: 













Events: 1234567 8 910 

Targets: 15 15 15 15 15 15 15 15 15 15 
ree 13 12 12 12 12 141212 14 2 
BECVORD® osscvervcccccscccvcccoccsecccocess 14 13 14 10 13 14 12 13 12 13 
Hoffman 22... ..ccccccccvcccccccevcecsces 14 14 14 15 11 13 15 1314 14 
Bissett ...... snp dopmocedenepsbenensnwesbe 12 12 10 12 12 12 12 9 10 10 
Brantingham ... 10 911 13 14 13 15 10 13 11 
Feigenspan .... ... 1418 15 15 14 14 15 15 144 12 
Griffith ...... ... 161415 4134131413 14 
Winchester ... --- 15 13 15 13 15 12 13 13:13:14 
Le Roy ...... .-- 15 14 18 12 15 13 12 15 15 12 
SNVEE. asccsase . 15 13 13 15 14 14 15 13:15 14 
WE BINED. csc kscnsctedcicdocccscacencunns 14 11 14 11 15 11 15 13 15 14 
BERGEN. dobocevccdnccvcnvsenvccsconencens j.1214 8414111111 9 8 
ee I rr 14 14 14 138 14 14 14 12: 11:*B 
Capt Money .......... pAnenbensnckiponee® 13 1415 1413 912121511 
ST Dénaudaccossuncteus tons sneeece sen 1214 9 912131112 12 12 
Te RRs svn dcccvcccoctneccccsccconcnced 13..4..6M4.. 1 
BEGROOE. .00 cccccccccccctesccescgesesocess ke Ss errr 
WAIT. Vovciccvccccsncccoccencceceseccues Pree eee 
FHOPeMABtOR 2... cercccccccocccccccvccsecce oe 08 Biwmewwm © 
Wallin epndb bobbed obooveeovbonbepenee a> <h 3% BST OB oc 50 00 te 
TD Be ROE occ ccesvcnncanssscccnccepecece 20 0s 0% li 12 12 151212 7 
Remsen son . +» 1315414131113 
Burtis Sno: $040. ke be ae ee 
Stewart ees ye 
Sinnock ....... - 0B 
C Von Lengerk 14 10 
Koegel ........ a> 06 06 op os Aue 
Hayes ...... oo oo AD ae 
Hassinger ...... MB 
PROGRES Rikiaisecceccceses 16 .. 
Demarest ...........0++0+ 410 
VeRemberg .....cccccccccccccvccces ae -1 
JOUER sinc se ciicccvecccccvcccccsveevecese os 00 oe 00 08 00 se we ll .. 


Team championship, 30 targets; three-man teams: _ 

Dunellen Gun Club—Hoffman 2, Apgar 27, Brantingham 26; 
total 82. 

East Side Gun Club—Webber 28, Hayes 25, Koegel 25; total 78. 

Hudson Gun Club—C. Von Lengerke 29, Capt. Money 27, Piercy 
21; total 77. 

Freehold Gun Club—W. B. Ellis 26, Muldoon 25, Burtis 24; 
total 75, 2 : he i 

South Side Gun Club—Feigenspan 27, Herrington 24, Gardiner 
22; total 73. ; ° 

Brunswick Gun Club—Bissett 24, Applegate 24, Stevens 23; 
total 71, 

Scrub Team—Fox 29, Remsen 28, T H Keller 20; total 77. 

In sweepstakes in connection with team race the scores were: 
Le Roy 2, Glover 28, Van Allen 25, Griffith 24, Demarest 20, 
Ventenber 15, Stewart 14. : 

The third day had a live-bird programme. 
rainy and unfavorable for d scores. No. 1 event was'a warmer 
up. 5 birds, entrance, birds included. Out of the fifteen con- 
testatits seven killed straight. , 5 , 

The second event was the individual championship of the State 
at live birds, 15 birds, entrance $7.80, birds included. The prize 
was the N. J. S. S. Association’s individual championship gold 
medal; winner of previous contest to receive the net purse in this. 
One miss out, with rivilege. The winner to receive also a special 
gold badge which Recomes his ceoeryy. There were fourteen 
contestants in this event, and of these Messrs. Stevens, Applegate 
and Koege! killed the 1 straight. The tie was shot off miss-and- 
out, Roceel dropped out in the third round. Stevens won in the 

The 


The weather was 


- d round, killing thus 37. birds straight to win the 
mead scores in this even follow: 


™ No. 1, & birds: Koegel 5, Stevens 6, Hassinger 6, Hoffman 6, 


Vi 
. Woodruff 4, 


andewater 5, James 5, Capt. Money 5, Fei 


genspan 4, Count 4, 
an Allen 4, Outwater 4, Knevers 4, 


illiams 3, 
Timmons 3, . 
No. 2,,State individual championship, 15 pigeons, one miss out, 
with privilege: 


Stevens ....... 222222222222202--15 Vanderveer ...1220 
Applegate ....222222222222202--15 Hoffman ...... 22220 
oegel ....... 121222222222221—15 Feigenspan  ...1110 . 
C G Smith... ..2222222* QMES ......00- 2220 
See idman .,....20 
Capt Money...2122110 SRO :c st oced 0 
QOutwater ..... 1221220 Knevels ....... 0 
Hassinger ....22210 
Ties, miss-and-out: 
PE. cc cceutcete trae bus oshbasieeeobehe 2212222222222222222222—22 
DOUIUING, hep vavanvapeer covssscncsees=saseve’ 2222222222222222222220—21 
EEE. owerpacbsettonpeccuursastvevdeesseteu 220 


The three-man team championship was the next event. It had 
five entries. The conditions were 10 birds per man, entrance $15 
er team, birds extra, net purse to winning team at last tournament. 

he Brunswick Gun Club proved to be the victor with a score of 
29 out of a possible 30. The scores in this event follow: 

Brunswick Gun Club. Climax Gun Club. 





Applegate ...... 2112211122—10 Woodruff ...... 2122221011— 9 
offman ...... 2222222222— Capt Money, ..2110222202— 8 
Stevens ....000% 0222221222— 9—29 James .......... 22201022*1— 7—24 
East Side No. 1. Trenton Shooting Association. 
Feigenspan ...2222222122—10 Smith .......... *122212222— 9 
Hassinger ..... 1210111221— 9 Widman . + «-2222220*22— 8 
Koegel ......... 101122122*— 8—27 Page ..........- 022**22220— 6—23 
East Side No. 2. 
Knevels 2212202222— 9 Sinnock ....... 0222022222— 8—26 
Williams .......2221*12122— 9 





No. 4, 10 pigeons, $5, birds included: Stevens 10, Feigenspan 10, 
Applegate 10, Koegel 9, Knevels 9, Hassinger 8, utwater 7, 
ames 6, Hoffman 5, and withdrew. 

The fourth day was specially devoted to the team shoot be- 
tween the States of New York and New Jersey. There have been 
for a long while differences of opinion respecting the excellence 
of the trapshooters of the two States, which could be settled only 
by an_appeal to arms. ‘The first battle, on Feb. 27, was won by 
New York, by the narrow margin of one kill in excess of New 
Jersey, and this settled the latter State’s standing, also the standing 
of the former State, for the time being. As in such cases made 
and provided, New Jersey thought New York couldn’t do it again 
~—New Jersey was right. New Jersey was victor by the narrow 
margin of one kill in excess of New York. 

It is possible that New York failed in this instance, in the matter 
of rooting. As rooters, though fairly competent, New York is slow 
in comparison with New Jersey. It is all the difference between a 
babbling brook and a cloud burst. The rooting of New Jersey 
and of New York does not signify a tumult per se, but it is an 
index of true, earnest friendship and State pride. New York, 
however, is too self-poised and calculating in its metropolitan dig- 
nity; New Jersew is joyously effervescent in its heartfelt sociability. 
This difference, with qualifications—because there were earnest 
rooters for New York, too—applies only in a fragmentary way, for 
after the shoot was over there was but one difference between the 
New Yorks and the New Jerseys—a difference of one bird. 

There was, by the same token, one bird difference in the prior 
shoot. Taking the two shoots together, there was no difference 
between New York and New Jersey. Each team had shot at a 
total of 595 birds and scored : There really was no difference 
except as a shooting idea. Even in the matter of total misses 
each were alike, for each team in the two contests has missed 112 
birds, concerning which each member considers the other fellows 
largely responsible. . 

But still there are unaccountable differences of opinion which 
cannot be buried—they must be shot. 

The rubber will take place in the near future some time, and it 
is not improbable that there will then be a difference which also 
then will bring us back a few weeks to a date when several people 
will have claimed to have said, “I told you so.” 

The contest was shot in the rain. It was no common rain. It 
was what is commonly known as a steady rain. Some of the daily 
pores referred to it as a “‘deluge,”’ but it wasn’t. It would have 
een such if the sewerage system of Newark was less perfect. 

The comfort of the shooters had nevertheless been well thought 
out and provided for. A tent had been placed over the score so that 
its eaves were just inside of the 30yd. mark, which was the score 
for each shooter. The water ran off the tent in generous profusion. 
As the shooter stood at “ready” the big drops caught the gun at 
right angles across the barrel a few inches in front of the breech 
if the contestant stood with his foot at the 3yd. mark. If he stood 
back to evade the dripping downpour the big drops of the tent 
wash obscured his vision more or less, though the water of New 
Jersey, according to tradition, is proverbial for its clearness and 
soothing effect on the eyes, if taken internally.. This, however, is 
mentioned only to inform the reader that the weather was largely 
in favor of the birds, which were a mixed lot, sitters, slow birds and 
three-flap birds, the latter being demon birds, which snapped 
their high 120-gear wings three times and were then outside a the 
boundary. There also was a good 9 o’clock wind. 

The utmost good fellowship prevailed, and next to winning was 
the pleasure of being defeated by such pleasant shooters. 

Following are the scores, with a difference of one bird, which 
means so much and yet so little, as the contest was for the price 
of birds suré, or an optional — of $5 to each shooter. hus 
each contest is an event distinctly by itself, and is without trophy 
or token to commemorate it in the annals of the world’s history. 

Mr. H. P. Fessenden acted as referee: 


_ New Jersey Team. 










Hassinger . 22%22%22222222222222—18 
Sinnock he -2*220002222%222222*2—14 
Hoffman - 22202220222222200°22—15 
Applegate - 22222221222022222122—19 
SDD © sd o ansovsescseems tease -2112221211212°201210—17 
BREE Socascchesacsbeauasesenbsceorseeunie 2222%121222220212121—18 
Feigenspan 21222222222222202222 
Outwater ......... 
Th MEET osscvesiopecevasne ‘ 
Capt Money 
SEEMEE. wi vhghccecepeatevnnpepesteneseabeats 22020222122022202022—15—181 
Van Allen 
RIGGREAG <0 56 oscvencecocoedtaequensyocseone 
Thompson 
REED. 0b 00convectensapeunesesoseukeeetewen 
EEE. ccacvcesdoennnpeiecquanteossenennenel 
TREN. waeyobsddve cdéooenderctegueieqeirnenn 
REAR occccvvescdovccncccssbosdecspsebes 
H Keller 
Fessenden 
POD, ..o gop 00 0002 ccccesvonste worsened senasen 062220120— 
ee ee re eee 22102202022222201021—15—180 
An event at 7 birds, $5, was shot next, with the following results: 
ee ye V12Z1121—-7_ Piercy ........cseeceees Sooan22 6 
ae pipiceapeowdvecbeed 2222122—7 Capt Money........... 2202222—6 
ee 2312222—7 Hoffman ............... 2022222—6 
Daten .q00 600060000 2212222—-7 Fessenden ............. 2222220—6 
WEE cpoccboocdecepeed 0222222—6 Herrington ........... 2202200—5 
OS ee 22°2222—6 Bissett ...........0.+50 2202010—4 
Thompson .........+% »1222202—6 


Trenton Shooting Association. 


Trenton, N. J.—On May 2 a few of the members went down to 
the grounds for a little practice work, in view of the trip to Frank- 
ford, May 5, to take part in the championship team shoot. Well, 
we went to Frankford and got licked. Coming home, talking it 
over, about a thousand reasons were advanced as to the how, when 
and wherefore. It is sad work for me to write that we landed third 
in a field of eight. On behalf of the team, I put in a challenge 
for another trial. before we came away. According to the terms 
of the contest, this must be accepted, and the match shot within 
sixty days. We won't brag this time before the shoot, but you 
will get an early line from me as soon as it is over. 

Tuesday, the 7th, I received word that our new 
been delivered at the grounds, and that I was want 
set it up for use next day, the date of our regular monthly shoot. 
Billy Widmann telephoned that he would assist with the work, and 
we put in the afternoon getting it together, and had it worki: 
finely before we left, and 1 am awed to say that the war is over. 
had intended attending the N. J. S. S. A. meeting at Newark 
that night, but by the time we the work finished it was too 
late, and we were both too tired for the trip. . 

In my notes some time ago I wrote that snipe were 


autrap had 
at once to 


searce 
in this locality. I was surprised that one journal had it “soup” 
and another “sheep.” 

Events: 123456 7 8 910111213 
Targets: 6bWMWBbW5G 5 5 5 6 6 
Thomas ......s.ss008s -» 8573..04544438 
Widmann ........+005 -W662B.... 45665 310 












: Juscbevea Baceebare 109 81210....444436 
Satterthwaite .. ? Fee 2 Oe BEE ee FS 
Maddock ....... + 127 B4L9....42 44 4.. 
Smith , - o.. TVD 42 3 8.. 
eee eBirw. WB: 4 B20 ce 
Gennelly oy 4 op Bu hn. §,..'4°@-3. 8.0.3 

a eee Gok <8 OS 4°T.. BE 42 OS D 
Applegate 998.3 .O.6 Su BOB cee 
owan ..... oo BRD. .5s his Oi B. 
Ricke wwe ors op “Sain tborde 28 
Gaskill oss AD os os @ 9-4 4 DR. 
IT ASH wsetst Dich cockt db eeSeUe Ge ob os te o'sb ee 4s Se eb 
Events 1, 2 and 3, cash sweeps; event 4, badge contest for place, 
10 to qualify; event 5, gold badge squad; event 6, silver badge 
squad; event 7, private match; events 8, 9, 10, 11 and 12, capon 
sweeps; event 13, private match. 

vents: 1234567 8 sWnil2i 
Targets: 25 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 25 15 25 15 
WORUNEE.. oSasvewVerianccgeicoesste 19..10 98899 9191223.. 
R Taylor os 9 9 81010 910 8 2013 21.. 
‘ilkes ..... ~-WS&&ETITI7I8EW..WDNAB 
Hingsley pe Oe. OB. BO. BE Ewe. as 
J Thropp -+ 889998 8 92215.... 
Gordon ....... SS ee Pree ee 
Satterthwaite . 777566 6 71612..M4 
Maddock ..... 77799777 921018.. 
SOU svivcbpakacchnnhbedcbetderd Ll nonce s0-pe acl po’ elain. 56 13 15 


ie * 
Pigeon Shooting. 
Editor Forest and Stream: 

In reference to an article entitled “Excellent Nerve,” whieh 
you quote on page 218 of your March 16 issue, I would like to sa 
that your reply is very good, so far as it gues, but it does not, 
think, go far enough, and does not tough upon what is to my 
mind a salient feature of the case. I quote from the article on 
which your comments were made: 

“Two men shot 200 live birds. The loser was a trifle nervous; 
his coponent displayed excellent nerve. Reverently, we wonder 
what God thinks when he sees men made for His glory using their 
wondrous powers thus—slaughtering His birds, wasting time, 
money and life in ignoble contests, and sowing seeds of death in 
ber souls. A trifle nervous! Strange that the delicate nerves, 
God-strung, do not quiver and shrink and snap when calied on to 
do such acts of cruelty and debasement. But so fearfully and 
wonderfully are we made that the murderer’s hand obeys his will 
and nerves consent to their own eternal undoing.” 

But for the word “reverently” I might suppose that the author 
of the above, believing in some other God, was indulging in a 
little irony at the expense of Jehovah. His forms of expression 

enerally are such as are used by those who subscribe to the 

tter Deity, and therefore I conclude that in sincerity as well 
as “reverence” he alludes to that Supremacy. 
he sentimental narrow-mindedness of the effusion may exempt 
its author from the charge of intentional reproach, but in reality 
it is a palpable crimination of omnipotence. { presume that no 
one will question the fact that God’s designs must be accomplished 
—that they are inevitable—that they cannot be defeated. ow, if 
God for His glory designed these men who shot 200 live birds 
tex must have been glorifying Him in this, as in every act, or else 
God failed somewhere in His intentions. As, under omnipotence, 
the latter is an absurdity, there could be no question in my mind, 
“reverently” or otherwise, as to what God thought about it. 
Uggutionstty God was satisfied, 

Then, too, as nothing can happen contrary to the wishes of an 
omnipotent Creator, and not a sparrow can fall to the ground 
without His notice, it must have been His wish that these 200 
birds should die in this way. It follows then that the means by 
which they wer€ to die must have been arranged. It is therefore 
plain that as God plans and directs the affairs of this life, these 
men and birds were simply fulfilling their. destiny—simply con- 
summating the plans of their Creator. Why blame these men 
for doing what was evidently not objectionable to God? I am 
reminded here of what is said in the book of Job, 4:17, “Shall 
mortal man be more just than God? Shall a man be more pure 
than his Maker?” 

If the nerves of these men were “God-strung,” why did God by 
means of practice in shooting birds so string them? According 
to the characteristics which were implanted in these men, did He 
not employ the very best method to string their nerves? As 
doubtless it is a good thing to have the nerves strung, could the 
author suggest in this case a better way than God took to do it? 
If the acts of these men were cruel and debasing, as is said, why 
did God permit them? Does He not prevent what He does not 
wish to occur? Were not these birds more fortunate than many 
of “God’s birds” that are left to perish slowly of old age, starva- 
tion or cold? If it so happened that some of these birds were not 
instantly killed, or that they lingered for some hours, were they 
any worse off than if they had slowly died by one of the natural 
processes? 

I quote again: ““May God strengthen the nerves and hearts and 
hands of women everywhere to such heroic resolve that they shall 
leave no task undone that may tend to the restoration of man to 
his glory as the ‘image of God’!” Let me suggest that when an 
omnipotent God desires to strengthen the nerves and hearts and 
hands of women for any purpose whatever, He will do so, and 
not until He does desire to do so; then He will employ some 
means, some method, or some instrumentality, to achieve it. 
Would it not be just as well to let God do these things in His 
own time and way? 

No doubt, as is usual, the author will satisfy himself with the 
idea that these men voluntarily killed these birds; that they could 
have refrained had they wished to do so, and therefore they were re- 
spcnsible for all that pertained to the act. But, conceding that 
Jehovah overrules the affairs of the universe, that He is all and in 
all, that being omnipotent He must therefore be infinitely responsi- 
ble, it is plain that these men were simply instruments intended 
to carry out His purposes in regard to the destiny of these birds. 
It is therefore manifestly impossible that the responsibility is 
theirs. Their volition in the matter, it is evident, could be but 
an essential feature of the plan. The author will hardly assert that 
if he himself were designed by an omnipotent being to aecom- 
plish a certain purpose he could by any possibility avoid it; and 
if he realized that he could have no choice in the matter, he would 
not condemn himself on the pout of voluntary action. He can- 
not say that Omnipotence plans a portion of the things which 
occur and that the other events are not a part of the omnipotent 
plan. In other words, he cannot maintain that God plans certain 
things in connection with certain uae and leaves certain other 
things to be done or left undone at their discretion. That would 
be a rejection of the essential idea that an omnipotent God is all 
and in all. 

To make the whole subject plainer, let us take an extreme case. 
Under omnipotence rey creation must of course have its destiny 
prearranged. Accordingly let us consider the instance of a man 
whose fate it was to be cruelly murdered. Now, if this murder 
had to be dune, somebody had to be provided to do it; if it had 
to be done in a special way, some one with the essential_qualities 
had to be designed for the purpose; and as there was no esca 
for the one whose fate it was to die, so there was no evasion for 
the instrument who was designed to do the deed. Why, then, lay 
the responsibility or the charge of cruelty at the door of the 
instrument? 

Probably I shall have my ears pulled for saying these things 
though they are the logical deductions to make from the idea of 
an overruling Omnipotence; and doubtless the more logical F am 
the more pony I shall be to have my cars pulled. However, I 
would advise those who view such subjects as the one in question 
from the sentimental side alone to leave their Deity out of the 
consideration. SPi..sueR, 





{The writer of the foregoing says in his letter of transmittal : 
“1 was impelléd to write the inclosed manuscript from readm 

in your issue of March 16 an article entitled “Excellent Nerve. 

It was my intention at first to write within such lines as I thought 
would not be unacceptable to you; but I do not like to restrict 
myself in such matters, and so in the end followed the bent of 
my inclinations, writing more for my own gratification than with 
any expectation that you would be willing to publish the article. 
So it resulted in my retaining the paper for some time. _ Re- 
cently, however, I gave it to a friend to read, and he advised me 
to send it to you, as he thought it not impossible that you might 
approve it after all.” We consider what our correspondent fas 
written to be a pertinent rejoinder to the original article under re- 
view; byt we would not care to ng the discussion on these 
lines. For one thing, when a person is cock-sure that the Divine 
view of a subject coincides with his own personal opinion, he 


occupies an im ble position whence columns of nonpareil 
could not budge him, and so ments are wasted on him. 
hich involves 5 consiefetion of the attitude 


the Almighty i to a discussion of religion; and 
ligion and politics are two which readers ha 
right to demand tabooed from thest columas} 





_ May 38, 1901.] 
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Nebraska Tournament. 


Lixcotn, Neb.—Tuesday morning earl 
i joining States began unpackin; th 
Gun Club grounds to participate in 

tournament. 


the shooters from this 
eir guns at the Lincoln 
1 Nebraska’s twenty-fifth annual 
y were the anxious inquiries for screwdrivers 


with which to open their several cases of shells, of which ee 
were 


all had 
mighty keen to get a whack at some of the targets. 


heavy wind blew in the shooters’ faces, and the cloud 


two, and one was found with twelve cases. 


sky 


was much in favor of the targets, and many a “tale of woe” was 
due to be told before the programme was shot through. The wind 


never let up, but e 
did the sun shine a little “wee bit.” 
There was a fair crowd 
pected when there was cash 
money divided on the percentage plan. 
e followin; 


City, who has lately taken to associate with Frank 


t blinding the shooters all day long; neither 


resent, yet far from the attendance ex- 
in added money hung up and 


gunners were present: Chris Gottlieb, from Kansas 
Parmelee since 


oer were so congenial at Olathe, Kan.; Fred Gilbert, who came 
= ingly from Spirit Lake, Ia., and brought along his understudy, 


line. Then Omaha sent d 
McDonald, W. D. Townsend, D, Morrill, Geo. Loo 
Hump. B 


brought alone G. O. Raines, 


own a fair representation in H 
f mis and Buffalo 
eatrice was well eepreeseted, as Sheriff Waddington 

. Bigler and F, E. Kimball. he 


home crowd were Forrie Moore, Dick Linderman, G. B. Simpkins, 


Mr. Williams and Freddie Mockett. 


Traveling men were not 


very numerous, as, besides Gilbert and Parmelee, heretofore men- 
tioned, there were only J. E. Mcllreevy, of the Dicky Bird, and 


Tramp Irwin. 
The single delegates were: 


Lee Bailey, of Norfolk; Geo. Rogers, of Peru Neb,; Lou Erhardt, 


of Atchison, Kan.; Dan Bray, of 
of Ord, Neb.; aaunony Powers, of Decatur. 
of Tecumseh, Neb.; 5S. L. 

Beverage, of Fremont, Neb.; J. 
Miller, of Berwyn, Neb.; 
Howard Edwards, of Oakdale, Neb.; W. H 


H. Burk, o 


yracuse, Neb.; C. C 
Il.; C. R 
Saunders, of El in, Neb.; 


. Spaulding, 
. Buffum, 


et 


b Elgin, Neb.: F. 
G,. A. Schroeder, of Columbus, Neb.; 
- Heer, of Concordia, 


Kan.; F. S. Johnson, of Milford, Neb.; A. J. Shirley, of Ord, Neb.; 


Otty Murschel, of Ord, Neb. 
The events to-day were six 15-target events, 


open only to 


amateurs; then four 20 and one 25 target event that were open to 

all. The money was divided on the percentage plan—fifteen events, 

35, 30, 20, 15; 20 and 25 target events, 30, 25; 20, 15, 10 per cent. 
The 25-target event wes named the Lindell Hotel event, as a 


complimentar 


notice for the valuable aid this hotel had extended 


to the gun club in their tireless efforts to raise money to add to 


the events. 
made their headquarters at this hotel. 


I am sure the visitors all approved of it, as they 


The office was in charge of Mr. Mockett, the club’s president, 
and by paying off at the hotel on the evening he got through his 


labors very satisfactorily to all. 


First Day, May 7. 











Events: 1234567 8 91011 

Targets: 15 15 20 15 20 25 15 15 20 20 15 
SE ncrte ouseees tise 14 14 18 14 18 21 12 11 17 19 15 
SID ia ton ghnarickns a 14 12 17 11 18 24 14 1417 19 14 
BEE ccceveve uogesteed 15 15 18 13 18 22 13 15 17 15 15 
SEE © Acese hamcvanede od 13 13 18 14.19 20 14 13 18 15 14 
Saunders Geededecdeed 14 13 19 13 18 18 11 12 20 18 14 
Linderman .......... - 14 15 19 13 19 23 12 13 19 16 13 
MOTE ..reccrceces «s+» 12 11 18 14 18 20 12 10 18 18 13 
Simpkins ,.... - 14 15 19 14 20 22 11 14 17 15 13 
| ess - 14 14 19 12 16 19 12 12 15 17 15 
Townsend .. -- 10 716111616 910111011 
Miller ...... - 11 10 19 11 17 23 13 10 18 14 12 
Parmelee ene 14 15 19 13 18 22 11 14 20 19 13 
Gottlieb 1113 15 615 19 11 12 17 15 12 
McDonald cove - 910 15 11 17 18 12 11 16 13 12 
Waddington .. 11 15 15 14 19 20 12 13 16 16 15 

ME Goees ae 12 1116 11181912 8161211 

Erhardt 11 13 17 11 20 16 13 12 16 14 14 
Bigler ...... 8 13 13 12 13 21 14 11 16 15 13 
Dominie .. 12 13 17 14 19 23 11 14 18 17 10 
Kline ..... - 14 13 18 12 19 22 15 13 18 19 13 
Edwards .. OME oo Tn ee ab de 0x06 08 
Morrill ... 13 13 20 13 18 23 14 12 17 17 15 
Tramp ... 13 14 19 14 18 23 15 14 19 18 15 
Clyde .... Me UE Mss «cs ME Gs ae 
Buffum .. «+» 13 11 13 15 21 22 14 11 19 15 12 
Carter me FD Oe Sb ee 
Bailey ..... --111 1416 9171414 9181513 
WEHEOMES  coceuceus ‘sees 1412 17 1212 015101816 9 
PE accdvecesens 14 12 17 12 16 18 13 14 15 18 14 
ROgers ....cccceseeree oe 7 15 11 20 22 13 13 17 19 13 
Shirley ..... Sa wes eve i sO W'si'es VER as co 
BED eo cbcdsevienectsedec ie Re 9 KF, eee 
Johnson Sat vidi iene 04 eorey 11 
MOINES deccecttoves 0s be se 
TENE acdbescccode ee ce és 
Olson ..... ° 


Donohue .. Sties os 0s co Ee ae OTB... 


Second Day, May 8. 





The overcast sky left but little conclusion to-day, other than that 
we would have a repetition of yesterday. Wind was not so strong, 


yet it came in same direction; but toward noon the clouds 
thinner, and before the day was over the sun shone forth, an 


ew 
the 


wind became mild, and how the target smashers did go after the 
little saucers in some events!—not more than one shooter was left 
entirely out of the money. As a sample of amateur shooting we 
had in one event twenty-nine entries, with eleven men scoring 20, 
eight getting 19, six with 18, three with 16, and one 15. 
being five moneys none was shot out, and as there was $15 added 


money no one was much the loser. 


There 


No 6 event was known as the Nebraska State Sportsmen’s event; 


= only to members. 
. Both men are from 
gratulated them and much wished that there had 
trophy of some kind for them to shoot for. 


Linderman and Moore made a straight 
Lincoln, and their =e friends con- 
e 


en a cup or 


ollowing this was the King’s Smokeless event; 20 targets, $2 


entrance, $15 added. 


Here the boys all made good scores. 


There 


were — soto. eight with 19, five with 18, three with 17, and 


one wit 


It has come to the writer’s notice that the absence of any 


rizes 


for a team shoot has had much to do with the small attendance. 
Most of the towns having only one delegate present could have 


sent a team if there had been a trophy for a team shoot. 


It is the 


best means of getting shooters together to stimulate team shoots. 


here by even one delegate. 
late hour at which the programmes were sent out. 


ere are several towns having clubs which are not represented 
Some of this may be due to the very 


The programme is — and well filled with advertisements, and 


deserves to be retained as a souvenir. 







Events: 1234567 8 910n 
Targets: 15 15 20 15 20 25 15 15 20 20 15 
Gilbert ..... -- 14 15 20 15 18 24 14 13 20 19 14 
Powers -15 15 19 15 17 21 14 14 19 20 15 
Heer 15 14 19 14 17 22 15 14 20 17 15 
Burk 14 11 20 12 17 23 13 14 18 16 13 
Saunders 13 14 20 14 20 24 13 14 17 16 14 
Linderman 14 14 20 14 18 25 13 15 19 18 15 
ee we eee - 15 14 20 13 19 25 14 14 18 16 14 
Rogers ....... - 14 13 19 12 17 23 14 15 20 15 12 
Simpkins - 12 11 15 14 18 16 14 11 20 17 14 
SEP sacs tee .- 11 13 20 14 19 23 11 11 19 15 14 
Schroeder .. 13 1418 11 19 20 15 13 20 16 15 
Mcllreevy - 14 11 18 10 18 20 11 10 14 14 13 
Carter vccces - 1412 19 12 18 15 13 91817 8 
Williams BBB .. we... .... 
Buffum ....... - 14 819 13 1917 1112 0 18 14 
Waddington .. «+. 14 14 20 12 19 23 15 13 19 18 15 
Raines ........ .. 91419 13 18 21 10 12 18 15 13 
Dominie . . 12 11 16 12 19 22 14 15 19 16 15 
Erhardt .. -- 13 11 18 13 19 21 14 11:17 16 15 
Kline ..... .. 15 12 18 14 19 23 12 12 20 19 15 
Loomis ..... .. 12 12 18 13 19 20 12 14 18 15 14 
McDonald -» 9 15 16 1417 23 13 13 16 19 14 
Parmelee . . 15 14 20 15 18 24 14 13 19 17 15 
Gottlieb ..... -- 14 15 2 12 19 23 15 12 17 19 14 
Townsend -. 15 12 19 14 20 24 13 15 19 15 11 
Miller ...... -. 14 11 16 12 17 19 13 11 19 15 12 
Morrill -- 1413 2012 16 .. 16 13 .. 16 14 
Tramp ceveseeceeee 13 14 20 14 19 24 14 15 20 18 15 
eS. --- 14121913169 1313...... 
Fedese aftaae eve Ee bn an.e* oth or oe 8 
BERTONE cio cece sccccce WD ce Mion ie WO oe 00 00 oe 
BEIEED - ociscccdccqoics nb MES OE boa SEA ond: bd. tne. 6-06. 06 
dit Sigs tacdeped MB eb: oe. Winns as an 2 
Peres, See 
oveccegeoegese Sy bel Ue ee dibee cece de 


Shot 
at. 
95 


ane 
eee 


“*e 


Donahtip ..cocpecescce we cg cc co Bice BMW UM occ cee 
Alexander ..,6ss00.d00 eeiee) och ee sod .. 156... eee 
BE TD Mailer. ccccscoce ce apiab oc utube oo ULE Ee os wes été 
Geant Weisdlsecanve ve eblee ee ee ee ise coins | eer ae 


Third Day, May 9. 


This proved a great day for getting on to the targets. The num- 
ber of shooters was larger than on previous days, Those who were 
here yesterday remained over, and there were sothe new shooters 
poment viz.: N. G. Powell, of Lincoln, Neb.; W. A. Shadduck and 

tarry Frates of Hildreth, Neb.; Phil Everson, of Wilcox, Neb.; 

i tee 5 of Lawrence, Neb.; W. G. Carpenter, of Wilcox, 

eb.; F. D.’ Copsey, of York, Neb., and A. M. Bernhardt, of 
Hastings, Neb. 

The shooters were in fettle to-day, shooting at 220 targets. 
Dude Gilbert made one run of over 100 straight, and a grand total 
of 216. Following'him came Chan Powers, of Hlinois, and W. H 
Heer, of Kansas, with 215. Right on their heels came the old 
Tramp, who twenty years ago shot a match here with old Tuck 
using wild pigeons and ground traps, and to-day when he had 
shot at 65 targets he had missed only 1, and going on through 
the programme came out with a total of 6 goose cugs. ~ 

The two cracks, Linderman, of Lincoln, and Dan Bray, of 
Syracuse, came down the line with such regularity that = eight 
went to the ground whole, or at least called lost. Saunders, of 
Elgin, and Moore, of Lincoln, and Waddington, of Beatrice, were 
15 to the bad, while there were Parmelee and Townsend trailing 
them closely. There were such a Jot of good shooters that 
missed Kline, who was only one dozen to the bad. The totals of 
the other misses will all appear in the scores sent herewith. 









WatSME .ccckscou cc ac Sc. cc: oo a0 AML Ie 
SS ae ee es . Ire 


Fourth Day, May 10. 


At a meeting of the State sportsmen last evening, held in the 
parlors of the Lindell Hotel, there arose quite a discussion as to 
what best could be done to bring out the average country shooter 
to the State tournaments. Several methods were proposed and 
discussed, and perhaps good will result from some of it. One 
thing was accomplished—that of purchasing a cup for the next 
State shoot, to be an emblem of the State target championship. 

What to do with the trade representatives is a question, and 
yet when it comes to winning the money there is another class that 
comes up and wins the first place. It would seem a good thing 
to have most of the events open only to members of the State. 
Then a team target race will do more than anything else to bring 
out a large number of shooters. Illinois is going to try a team race 
this year, and the success of the same will be watched with interest, 
I hope, by all who are interested in the State conventions, 

To Omaha was conceded the next annual meet, and as all know 
the Omaha boys and the Omaha grounds, there will no doubt be 
a large gathering, owing to an attractive programme which these 
boys know how to get out. Omaha does not have as good grounds 
as Lincoln, as the wind blows and the sand flies, but otherwise 
the are better situated to draw a crowd, especially of outsiders, 
while there are many local shooters. 

The officers selected for next year were: Geo. W. Loomis, of 
Omaha. President; G. A. Schroeder, of Columbus, Vice-President; 
H. S. McDonald, of Omaha, Secretary and treasurer. 

The Lincoln boys have done splendidly, and carried everything 
out as advertised, and I know that if they are always as tired as 
they are to-night they will never have another State shoot. But 
this is the State capital, and most centrally located place, and 
easily reached from all parts of the State. 

The target events really closed last night, and had it not been 
for the very high wind and dark, cloudy atmosphere, the scores 
would have been remarkable. As it was, out of 610 targets we 
have the following high scores, viz.: Gilbert .948, Linderman .939, 
Powers .939. Heer S34, Parmelee, .920, Bray .920, Kline .920, 
Saunders .915, Moore .911, Gottlieb .903. 

There are but two professionals in the above list, so I say, 
“What’s the matter with the Amateurs?” 


Live-Bird Day. 


This was the day for the great handicap live-bird race—and a 
handicap it was, as the birds and the wind had the best of it. 
There was a regular blizzard—cold and disagreeable, and many 
of the birds killed were blown over the fence. The best birds 
were right and left incomers, and towering and very fast, as the 
wind was straight in the faces of the shooters, and the pigeon house 
where the birds had been kept was behind the shooters’ score. 
All the birds that went with the wind were bad as any one ever 
saw, and the wonder is how Powers, Gilbert and Burk ever 
got down in bounds all but 2. Parmelee after killing 13 straight 
came out a tie with Townsend on 21 for second, while Buckner 
and Gottlieb were third, with Linderman, Raines, Bray and Kline 
fourth on 19. Here is a 25bird race with 19 paying money! The 
traps used here were so slow opening that the shooters got con- 
fused, and then the birds sat a while, and then sprang suddenly 
down the wind and off like a bullet. A majority of the lost birds 
were “dead out.” 

Little interest was taken in the target races, and nothing was 
doing save now and then a little practice. 

It was a mistake to start the pigeon race in the morning, as 
the same was finished and the shooters had gone to town by the 
time the spectators began to arrive on the ground. There were 
plenty of birds for sweeps, but the weather conditions were not 
enticing, though the afternoon was much more pleasant than 
the morning. 4 = 

Twenty-five live birds, $15 entrance, four moneys, Rose system: 


Events 123 45 6 7 8 9101112 Shot 
Targets 15 15 20 15 20 25 251515 202015 3 at. Broke. 
GD divesecetsias 14 15 20 14 20 25 251515191915 220 216 
GEE watenngesgure 14141915 200242515152 2014 220 215 
EE ance deena dans 14 15 19 15 20 24 241514202015 220 216 
Ws ncacctnenetace 15 14 18 14 20 23 211014171913 220 198 
Saunders 4 20 15 17 25 22 14 15 19 19 12 220 205 
Linderman 4191420 2424141531915 200 212 
TENG « thecoventecs 5 20 13 20 22 221513201713 220 Wd 
Rogers ...... $18 15 18 21 221314171913 20 197 
Simpkins 117 13 18 23 221213171813 220 189 
ee 19 14 20 23 25 15 14 20 W 15 220 212 
Loomis ..... 16 12 16 .. 19 12 14 14 16 1 195 153 
McDonald . 1712182 2W5415191 220) 19 
Parmelee .. 201417..211513161815 19% 177 
Gottlieb ..... 19 14 18 .. 22 12 14 18 19 1 19% 174 
Townsend : 18 15 20 24231314191515 220 208 
Waddington ....... 13 13 20 14 18 21 221415202014 220 24 
ee .... 15 11 14 18 20 2017 138 14201814 220 = 189 
Dominie ......00565 13 13 18 14 @ .. 231514181913 195 180 
TOG ciaecccccases . 1011131013 .. 181110131711 19% 8 137 
TEMS co recccccsdece 14 13 19 13 20 25 231415191914 220 28 
eee ee 13 1419 1117... 221113191815 19% 172 
NN ore 14 121813 19 .. 221214191615 220 174 
BEE \Gutivccace pues 141418 819 .. 201313171613 2 165 
Mellreevy ......... 14 12 18 11 18 18 221313 201714 220 19 
Schroeder . -. 1213 18 11 17 20 211514191814 22 192 
M T Miller. -- 1212170118.. .. 1311171913 17 142 
Wackett ... oo Be BB ae BO te be’ ce te oe 06 ce 08 ian ‘sam 
Grant .... -- 14131914.. ..191214151714 1% i651 
Merchell . oS errr bbe. a aa Gsle 
Carpenter . <etbs EE be se ae 20 ae be as st Oe eae ie 
Shadduck .... . 15 9 2011 18 21 221214171312 220 18 
SNE, -scckbovarved IE ah on ba bu oa Re ae ozs a 
Donahue .......... 1214151217....18314121811 17 138 
BRAGS ccccccccccccce pL SA Pare re ese eee 
Clyde .... cub SEE Ak es as a6 be 30°" bG 00" Se 68 ine . 
Tramp ... -- 1514 201519 .. 24151419 2014 195 189 
Harris ..... ei: Se SSS rere lien eee 
Alexander . MS PS Pee SO ee e 
Re Ss erry ee ss ae 
Carter 62B..M4....B3M.... ;: oes se 
Johnson b we ee’ dn 6k EN Ga.a0 aa: ce Oe nee i 
S A Frank + oe oe oe 21:12 1419 15 12 a6 . 












Mediteas. (OE. «cat. carectdeurcansushdoatiava 02222212221 12202201010222—20 
Tesrybereys Ws .c...-ccosessecesetsavesese 222%202122%22200200102222—18 
DRT IIT, Foe do cys viv eye ovsd<biinmaodant dl 02°*1222102222021222*2912-—19 
WM OES hc gic. 0-dids conscuntdeuts oaauawd 2*2202*222220222022222022—19 
BA Bin ico veqsvs apcsbasduaakiam eel 220°22%200222022202222229- 18 
WUMINEE, WE ses ccodecaccccecaségatvebasl 22222229299290292290)22002—21 
eM £85305 065500000. sonsdanatn etees ou 21221 200222122%22292229 91) 
Townsend, 28.......--:csesssceceneeessees 2222°1212112220202222222—21 
eRSRMERTT ER, os 6s vcs ccdscussoqaahetvabiad 02010122*2022*22902222220-—17 
ME TR vo vay sceosatecueas euae e+ s+ + « 6O22°2°2202002220 w 
Wd! Dns cupovccddacs oneeads cee ene -002010220w 
RAEI SEL. cya oc éncei uo aivstuab ad . .2221022022020122222"2929-19 
AME Mlcdtecenne ose sat ennitae « + »« s.2022222229999929999999908. 9° 
Burk, 29..... paae se see ee sees 2RQ2222MOI2MNII99 2999999 92 
eteette  Missccincccsveed owen ads otileas + 0s *222222220202299921 2999) 2-02 
SEI cn nh os di- bie veiddae ghd «+0 + v2 ««%20022022112207 129292219219 
Hindmiarson, 29.,...-secceeeveeerseesee+«e*Q0MLL22110"200%w 
Lancoumire, 


ae : 
Beatrice Tournament. 

Beatrice, Neb.—The gun club here is not very large, but it is 
the “get-up-and-get”’ kidd There are really three active members, 
and while two of them shoot in all the events the other one 
handles the office; The shooters are Waddington and Raines, 
while the office man is Bigler—and a good one he is, too, but says 
= oe care for the job any more. This shoot took place May 

a e 

This shoot was planned to keep the boys busy, and to give some 
of those coming con a distance a chance to practice previous to 
the State shoot, to be held at Lincoln next week. But it turned 
out that the attendance was small, there being but three squads 
in most of the events. Some of the Colorado shooters expected 
did not show up. The manufacturers’ agents present wete himited 
to three, viz.: Frank Parmelee, J. E. MclIireevy and Tramp Irwin— 
and this was a shoot where no one was barred from the money. 

Mr. Waddington had plenty of business elsewhere, as he is high 
sheriff, and court was in session, yet he was on the ground when 
the last gun was fired, and comes up smiling with the announce- 
ment that during the fall, some time in September, there will be 
anothet tournament here, All the boys will then come to meet 
their friends Waddington, Bigler and Raines. 

I wish to call the attention of shell Joaders and target makers to 
the fact that the State of Nebraska is now a fine field for them 
to operate in. The last Legislature pjassed a law prohibiting 
quail shooting for two years. The duck shooting and chicken 
shooting is now very limited, being confined to northern and west- 
ern portions of the State. Such shooting will soon be a thing of the 
past; and wnless gun clubs are organized and target shooting re 
up the many guns now owned by shooters will be useless and be 
destroyed by rust for want of use. Of course there are some good 
clubs now in the larger cities, but there are opportunities to 
organize a hundred where now there are ten. ho will be the 
lucky man to take advantage of this o portunity? 

The weather was considerably “OF color.” While the sun 
shone out brightly, yet a very strong wind blew from the south, 
causing the targets to fly in very unexpected directions, as the 
wind was quartering, and coming around a big tent it was gusty 
and changeable. 

The tatgets juntped up and jumped down, and started in straight 
lines, only to twist away in some circular motion, and when the 
report of the smokeless powder was heard, as the scores hereto 
attached will show, mariy of the targets did not connect. 

*Tis true some good scores were made. There’s Dick Linder- 
man—no heading hiin off by a little thing like wind. The barrels 
of his gun are so short, the pressure on his powder so great, his 
wishbone so flexible, and his blue eye just matching the sky, that 
somehow or other those little saucers go to pieces before they 
reach that point where the referee gives that unwelcome decision, 
“Lost.” 

Now Dick has a nartner. It is Heer. Sometimes Heer goes 
straight, and again he is just about 1 shy. Parmelee says they 
get along together very well, as they sit up all night and take 
turns playing the fiddle, meantime each deciding that the other 
dces not play the tune correctly. This may make Heer a bit 
nervous at the traps, as he is generally found shooting next to 
Dick, and trying to beat Dick shooting is a very hard proposition. 

Hump Parmelee was shooting well, but he had a good many 
of Tom Marshall’s bad half hours, and failed to make a straight 
score during the day. Parmelee could shoot a little better pucsihty 
if he did not lese so much sleep by keeping awake nights trying 
to think of how to put up a job on some of the shooters. 

He had the lookers on all in high glee to-day by telling them 
that Tramp Irwin was going to have a birthday to-morrow, and 
that he would be eighty-one years old. They got interested as the 

shoot went on, for the old Tramp came through the day with just 
the same seore as said Hump, viz., 93% per cent. 

It is too bad that most of the shooters present do not live in 
the yoting precinct where they can vote for Waddington for re- 
election, for he and his lieutenant did the handsome thing by 
all present. Wad had plenty of help from those not shooting— 
and such a lovely time as we had in the evening. A boat ride 
on the smooth waters of the Big Blue. We sailed up the river 
about three miles. 

We had songs and story telling on the way, and more of it 
when we went ashore. Then some of the boys went fishing, and 
Chris Gottlieb was champion, as he caught three channel cats. 
Frank Parmelee had agreed to eat all he would catch, but backed 
out because he could not have tomato catsup as a relish, We 
ate and we drank, and MclIlreevy never stopped singing from the 
time we started until the landing was made at the dock from 
which we started. 

My friends and fellow shooters, what a difference there is in 
clubs where shoots are held! Some of them see how much money 
they can make; others see how well they can treat the visitors, and 
spend what they make off the targets in some form of entertain- 
ment. Such, then, I am pleased to chronicle, is the big-hearted 
gun club and their friends whom we found at Beatrice. 

There will be no game shooting this fall in the southern part of 
Nebraska, so we advise all shooters to watch for the dates of the 
Beatrice fall tournament, and do not fail to be present and enjoy 
a geet time, such as we had at this meeting. 

hose present were H. A. Knight, Blue Springs, Neb.; J. A. 
Brust, Nebraska City, Neb.; G. O. Raines, Beatrice, Neb.; J. E. 
Mcllreevy, Kansas City, Mo.; D. Morrill, Omaha, Neb.; Geo. 
Rogers, Peru, Neb.; Wm. Tanner, Beatrice, Neb.; J. B. Morris, 
Homesville, Neb.; F. C. Schultz, Dewitt, Neb.; C. D. Linderman, 
Lincoln, Neb.; W. H. Heer, Concordia, Kan.; G. B. Simpkins, 

Lincoln, Neb.; F. C. Nicholson, Nebraska City, Neb.; F. M. 

Moore, Lincoln, Neb.; A. D. McCandless, Wymore, Neb.; F. E. 

Kimball, Beatrice, Neb.; Frank Parmelee, Omaha, Neb.; Tramp 

Irwin, Chicago, Ill.; Chris Gottlieb, Kansas City, Mo.; E. Bigler, 

Beatrice, Neb. E. Leet, Fairbury, Neb.; R. D. Fuller, W. A. 
Waddington and Paul Walter, 


3eatrice, Neb. 
The scores: 


















First Day. 

Events: 123 465 67 8 910 Shot 

Targets: 10 15 15 2015 1515251515 at. Broke. 
i ree 913141914141421415 166 150 
OWE vs decccaséoises 8111418151413241513 160 145 
err 9 12 13 19 12 15 14 22 13 14 160 144 
Gottlieb ....... 8131419 1414112214 7 160 136 
Mclilreevy 9 12 14 17 12 13 14 22 14 13 160 140 
Waddington 8141216141315 221311 166 137 
SE Sodcenscbupcicdouss 812141812 912171413 160 1% 
pT RC eT ane 7141418 91413221214 160 136 
MME ocak ecdevcesbevese 9131413111213191211 160 12 
Tanner ...... « 8 2n a we Ee shee os 105 86 
Linderman . 10 15 15 19 13 15 14 25 14 15 160 145 
BROOE cc <cccce - 915 14 18 15 11 13 23 15:13 160 146 
Moore .. 91511 01111142%.. 130 lll 
Simpkins 611121112 7 92.. 130 41 
Rogers 6 11 14 18 14 14 13 2 13:14 160 137 
McCanless te de ad-a0 ae oe ae aed ase 
Tramp 914414419141144231441 10 
Harper . Sus 54 06 os 46 eu 60 68 ore 
Kimball Vim. a 
Walters ... -- 141216 9 a ae S 
Nicholson SO ta ea Ons 22 P 
PUN Scceecs oe ae 
Sells. ccccccsce o am es 
rt Or dicadeckveyaee da deres te ne Se we aa 10 9 

Ten live birds, $10 entrance: 
Parmelee .......... 2222222222—10 Raines .........+.+- 0120212112— §& 
Townsend ......... 1222112222—10 Kimball ............ 001100100*— 3 
 aindccasctee ces 1122112211—10 Knight ............ 22202*2*11— 7 
Gottlieb - + -2122211122—10 Waddington ...... 122212**10— 7 
Linderman ........ 22222202— 9 WD acne Jencusecad 7 
ORE: haw ctedecvess 22222222°2— 9 Heer .......se+6 ooo -2"2122"*22— 7 

Second Day. 


The morning opened up windy, as on yesterday, and the sky 
overcast with clouds. The dicky birds were used to-day, and owing 
to_the yellow color could not be seen so casily as the white ones, 
and scores were not so good as yesterday. 

The live-bird match was shot first, as the birds, would be better 
than after noon. There were only eight entries. Money was 
divided by the Rose system. The scores will show the result. 

Dick Linderman is the butt of the foshing, all the boys going 
for him; but what does Diek care so long as he has their money 
in his pocket?’ But a cruel joke was perpetrated this time by 
the management, as the percentage system was abandoned, and the 
Rose system was used, so that, while Dick was a winner, he was 
not so much ahead. 

The division was 5, 3, 2, 1, which I do not consider justice, as a 
better plan is 5, 4, 3, 2, or 4, 3, 2, 1. There is no good reason for 
jumping so far from first to second place if you are going to 
make an equitable division of the money. 

The Omaha and Lincoln crowd quit at noon to catch the train 
for home, and a few sweeps were shot by those left on the ground, 





400 


FOREST AND STREAM. 





- [May 18, 190. 





Known traps and les was used, and proved a success, ‘ 

As to live birds, I do not think the club will care to bother 
with them, as they are a losing game to it. There are too y 
“no birds,” and not enough shooters to make it an object for the 
club to waste the valuable time that might be used in throwing 
targets at a profit. 

The scores: 

Events: 

Targets: 
Parmelee 


BENT: vopdocecpe 

Gottlieb .......... 
MclIrleevy 
Waddington 
Nichols 





53 

60 

58 

90 

1 oo 0s a0 42 
3171210...... 2 
91711131214 8 105 84 
61511 81315 6 10 74 
91910 8...... 65 46 
13171314...... 65 57 
W171211..... 65 50 
14 19 14 15 14 15 98 
93 

76 

88 





7 106 
1441914151415 7 105 
10138 8101512 6 105 
14 -? 5 jes Sone 95 





Fifteen live birds, $10 entrance: 


Parmelee ...... 222222222222202—14 Linderman ....112202212121222—14 
FBY.cccccccces 221222111222212—15 Simpkins ..... 10 
Gottlieb ...... 221122221221222—15 Townsend ... 


--290112202222202—11 
Raines ........ )2*22222*222222—12 Waddington. ...00211101°121102—10 


Bray and Gottlieb first, Parmelee and Linderman second, Raines 
third, Townsend fourth. Non-NEBRASKITE. 


The W. L E. A. Tournament. 


Tut preliminary announcement of the fifth annal trapshooting 
on the grounds of the Winnipeg Industrial Exhibition Association, 
Aug. 1 and 2, is as follows: 

One thousand dollars in added money, trophies and medals. _ 

In connection with and under the management of the Winnipeg 
Industrial Exhibition Association the following programme has 
been arranged, open to all sportsmen. Professional experts and 
manufacturers’ agents will be allowed to shoot for the price of 
birds only. They are, however, cordially invited to be present. 

As the exhibition management wish to make this tournament a 
great annual fraternal gathering of amateur sportsmen, as well as 
trap shots, they have decided this year to so arrange their pro- 
gramme, that the novice, the sportsman from the country who has 
never shot at a clay bird, and all those who would not stand a 
chance of winning even a part of their entrance money back 
may participate in a number of the events on the programme for 
just the cost of the birds thrown to them. 

They are satisfied that many who in the past stayed away because 
they were not sufficiently expert trap shots to compete on a level 
basis at a tournament will, under the liberal provisions of this 
year’s programme, accept this invitation to be present and partici- 
pate in the greatest meet of trap shots west of Chicago. 

They wish to assure everybody that liberal arrangements have 
been made to handle the very much increased attendance aay 
expect this year, and they promise that everything will go wit 
the snap and vim so necessary to make a meet of this kind 
a. 

‘he Canadian trap shots will have the pleasure of entertaining 
their American visitors at a complimentary supper as a wind-up 
to the tournament. 

First Day—Thursday, Aug. 1—Western Canada Championship 
Day.—Nine events; magautrap and out traps; total 165 targets; 
total entrance in sweepstakes $20; total for targets only $3.50; $145 
added money. Extra events if time permits. 

The Western Canada championship is open only to residents of 
western Canada, between Port Arthur and Vancouver. The 
trophy was presented by the Robin Hood Powder Company, of 
Swanton, Vt., and is valeed at $200. This year for the first time 
the Exhibition Association, with the consent of the Robin Hood 
Powder Company, have decided to turn this event into a sweep 
and will add $25 to the purse, which will be divided in the follow- 
ing manner: To the holder of the trophy each year, if present on 
the grounds and taking pest in the event, 10 per cent.; to the 
winner, 40 per cent; the balance to the next three high guns, in 
the ratio of 25, 15 and 10 per cent. of the purse. 7 

The above clause does not apply to the present holder of the 
trophy. The first holder to get the 10 per cent. referred to will be 
the winner at the forthcoming tournament, 

Mr. F. G, Simpson, the present holder of the trophy, has most 
generously offered to donate the $25 gold medal which will ac- 
company the trophy. 

Second Day—Friday, Aug. 2—International Championship Day.— 
Total number of targets in regular programme 189; total entrance 
in sweeps $20; total entrance Ter targets only $3.25; added money 
$170; extra events if time permits, 

International Championship.—This handsome sterling silver 
trophy was presented by Mr. John G. Morgan, manager of the 
New York Life Insurance Company, and is valued at $200. A 
handsome $25 gold medal will accompany the trophy, and will be- 
come the property of the winner. The competition is open to any 
amateur trap shot, and if won three times in succession by the 
same man, Csceente his absolute sopert . 

The Exhibition Association will add $35 to the purse, which 
will be divided as follows: To the holder each year, if present 
on the grounds and taking part in the event, 10 per cent. of the 
purse; to the winner, 40 per cent.; the balance to the next three 
high guns, in the ratio of 25, 15 and 10 per cent. of the purse. 

Ogilvie Doubles.—Mr. F. W. Thompson, president of the Win- 
nipeg Industrial Exhibition Association, and general manager of 
the Wy. W. Ogilvie Milling Company, has shown a great interest 
in our forthcoming tournament, and has most generously con- 
tributed $25 to inaugurate what promises to be the most interesting 
event on our programme. This event will be at 12 pairs of targets 
thrown from three expert traps in the usual manner. The purse 
will be divided as follows: To the winner, @ per cent.; to the next 
three high guns, the balance of the purse in the ratio of 30, 20 and 
10 per cent. of the purse. . 

International Team.—This interesting shoot is for a handsome 
trophy of silk flags, presented by Mr. Thos. Lee, of the Western 
Cigar Factory, and is to be competed for between teams represent- 
ing Canada and the United States. The teams must be composed 
of not less than four men, and must consist of an equal number of 
men on each side, 

We want all visiting trap shots to thoroughly realize that they 
are the guests of the Winnipeg Industrial Exhibition Association, 
and that it will be our duty, as well as pleasure, to look after them 
in every way from the time they reach the city until we shake 
their hands and wish them a pleasant journey at the moment of 
departure. If you will write us we will secure you accommodation 
while in the city. We will look after your guns and ammunition 
when here. We wish you to use us as a general information 
bureau, and to understand that you have a right to do so. In 
all of this we will have the able assistance of members of the two 
city gun clubs. 

emember that within a few yards of the tournament grounds 
one of the greatest fairs in America will be in full swing. The 
list of vaudeville attractions this year will be better and greater 
than ever, while the horse racing will be superb. Just think of it! 
nearly $40,000 will be paid out for prizes and attractions. Come 
and participate in the biggest tournament in the Northwest, and 
see the big fair as well. 

The tournament grounds are most beautifully situated for the 

urpose, and every arrangement will be made for your comfort. 
Cancbern will be served each day on the grounds in the best and 
most comfortable manner. 

A magautrap and two batteries of cnpest traps, with a full staff of 
officials, all thoroughly competent, will keep everything humming. 

All guns of a larger caliber than 12-gauge and the use of black 
powder are strictly barred in all of the events of this tournament. 

Targets will be thrown for 3 cents each, and price of same will 
in all cases be deducted from the purse. 

All purses, unless otherwise stated in the pegeeeme, will be 
divided by the Rose system in the ratio of 4, 3, 2, 1. 

We want you to realize that over $2,500 in cash, trophies and 
medals will be divided among the contestants on the very con- 
servative estimate of 50 guns compatiog. Our ampese in sending 
out this preliminary programme at such an ae ite is to engble 
you to compare it with others, and decide where you will spend 
your holiday. We are not afraid of the result. 

If there is anything more you want to know, remember we 
will be delighted to answer any and all questions. 

The regular programme will be issued later, with full and com- 
plete information, and a copy will be mailed to you. 

F. W. Thompson, president; F. W. Heu , general manager 


Winnipeg Industrial Exhibition Association, 


Minneapolis Gun Club. 

Minwearo.ts, Minn... May 2.—The first shoot of the Minneapolis 
Gun Club for the year 1901 was held at Intercity Park 
Some g work was done by those present. ts. Johnston, 
Thompson and Richter was of the gilt-edge order. . 

The St. Paul Rod and Gun Club have offered a very handsome 
trophy for a handicap shoot. The member of the club winning 
three times takes the trophy. On April 28 Joe Henry won out on 
shoot-off. Morrison is still after targets hard, missing 7 out of a 

ssible 200; and made a good run of 89 straight. Wilkinson and 

. Hanser are also doing good work. The scores: Morrison (0) 
23, J. C. (1) 22, Novotny (6) 25, Fisher (4) 22, Carl (6) 23, Wilkin- 
son’ (2) 24, Spratley (3) 25, P. Hanser (3) 25, Henry (6) 25, Kelsey 
(4) 25, Gotzian (4) 25, Irde (4) 20, Perry (4) 21, Miller (6) 23. 

Paegel badge, 25 targets: 








FOMMEMA Foot conde kentncoersiakoisttekee 1011110111111011101111111—21 
Mie JGMMSION “6. cok; cs sneccchosenceosps 0111101111011111111111011—21 
BAUR Soot open caves ccowsnrds Candee noeste 1111111011101110110111111—21 
DURE” nso sbicvase coi teitcdertacccaatecnl 1110010111101111110110111—19 
RMON An hecoaccibsstlcospes -1010111010111011111110110—18 
Mae sv ccuscaciecc taxefbennta ines -1011111110110100001110101—16 
ReRMR, Set ee eee of ee ~.0111110111110111110101011—19 
Deiat ucsccscicesctesaeccstiactseces 1111111111101111111011111—23 
Spratley 1111101111101111000111111—20 
French 1110111110110111111111111—22 
Richter ".... 1419111191111111111111111—25, 
Dezotell |... 0111111111111001010111111—20 
Wie) ho cocicpesdskteiateeecbeeeeslere 1101111111101111111111110—22 


Richter won badge. 

The Wheaton Gun Club have called for the Hirschy trophy, and 
will offer it in their shoot on May 28 and 29. 

Club. badges, 10 singles and 5 pairs: Johnston 14, Mrs. John- 
ston 13, Hays 12, Parker 16, Nelson 12, Rex 15, er 8, Thompson 
18, Spratley 17, French 14, Richter 14, Dezotell 16, Jones 15. 

Thompson won senior badge, Dezotell won junior badge, Rex 
won amateur badge. 

Schlitz diamond badge, 25 targets: Johnston 19, Mrs. Johnston 
20, Hays 20, Parker 23, Nelson 19, Rex 14, Spear 19, Thompson 
24, Spfatley 24, French 16, Richter 24, Dezotell 18. ; 

Thompson won badge. 

May 5.—Val Blatz diamond badge, 15 targets: Johnston 11, Mrs, 
Johnston 12, Hays 12, Parker 14, Nelson 9, Rex 13, Spear 11, 
fkompson 15, Spratley 13, French 12. 

May 4.—St. Paul Rod and Gun — ogee: 


Events: 6 
OOO Sub icnvewsosves}oewsd¥enseb 2 6 2 13 
*F Allen ... io 0. «ee 


PR. 6 icevssed ase, i 
Hirschy ......0. 13 
*Faneschon .... = ye 
Freeman 


ieshaepevendiaee 10 10 12 






*Welleband 
Morrison 


Kelsey ccccccccccccvcccccccccscecsss 

Wilkinson 

SOGEEE woncesccvcessgsepiseeseeessee 

Thompson 

GE  eccbocciecdvosWessetesheoudecces 
*Visitors. 


Handicap shoot. 


The figures immediately following the names 
are handicaps. 


Morrison and Spear were a tie on 100 birds, and 


shoot it off on the llth inst.: 

*F Allen........ 23 CO ae ee ee 

Hirschy, 0...... 22 Morrison, 0..... 25 25 25 23 23 23 

Gotzian, 3...... 21 19 20 20 *Ramaley ...... TE eevee. ee 

*Faneschon Bian ie EE. Dispecnss 25 25 25 23. 

TENET .cosscces i « os ie Mesnserncy pinm ite bs 

SME sascsense Zi . Kelsey, 3... nore 

P Hanser, 2.... 20 21 21 Wilkinson, 1... 25 23 24 25. 

Miller, 5........ a Thompson, 0 ae en see 

HIGATY, 8.000000 619. oy EEE Aveconses 25 20 19 

Dae, Dscovereses 14 18 18 Mn sadechobunel 316. 

*Wilson ......+. Bisa 5 Rigo Berccseovcee 19 24 18 23 
*Visitors. 


The St. Paul Rod and Gun Club shoot of May 4 was well at- 
tended, and good scores were made. Morrison is sheeting in better 
form than ever. To-day he made a run of 105 without a skip. 
Wilkinson, Hirschy, P. Hanser, Kelsey and Gotzian are also doing 
good work. Dr. Brix. 


Aschenbroedel Gun Club. 


New Yorx, May 6.—Herewith please find the results of our 
shoot, held Friday, May 3. One event, 50 targets: Wagner 29, 
Walters 26, Ruhlender 23, Siemers 19, Wiezner 19, Moeslein 19, 
Heizer 16. 

It was decided at the last meeting of our club that the secretary 
should give, in his next report to you, an account of his own antics 
while practicing the art of missing targets. As this is not as 
agreeable a task as describing the antics of others, he thought it 
the best policy to stay away. This accounts for the meagerness of 
this report. Still, I think it my duty to report that the supply of 
soft coal and dynamite cartridges has not yet given out. 

Our friend Heiser, whose name ap: s at the foot of above score 
with 16 targets out of 50, uses a = e popgun. Wonder he 
hits as many as he does! We intend starting a subscription to 
buy him a man’s gun. 


E. Macponatp, Sec’y. 


Bie Bange and Gallery 


Fixtures. 

May 30.—Pohlmann’s Pavilion, Jersey City Heights.—Tourna- 
ment al Our Own Shooting Soci J ‘te d * ” 

—National Schuetzenbund of 





July 1423—San 
North America’s annual tournament in Shell Mound 
hand, 200yds. 

Aug. 67.—Taftsville, Conn.—South New England Schuetzen- 
bund’s annual festival and prize shoot. 


Rifle Shooting. 


THe preparations for the international rifle shooting tournament 
to be held at Sea Girt, N. J., Aug. 30 to Sept. 7 next are well 
under way. 


The information has reached this side that the Irish team have 
already gone in for training. 

Quite a Coteasitaet party will accompany the Irish team to 
this country, with whom will be the Marquis of Duffern and Sir 
Henry Thyme. Sir Thomas Lipton, who will have preceded them 
to this country with his yacht Shamrock II., for the purpose of 
lifting the America Cup will meet the at New York and ac- 
company them to In a recent interview he said, “We 
hope to take back with us not only the America Cup but the scalps 
of the American riflemen.” 


The Irish will be sumptuously entertained by the wealthy 
e at and in the vicinity of Sea Gi among whom is 
M ‘Maloney, the millionaire contractor of Philadelphia, who 


is a personal friend of Sir Thomas Lipton. 

The Canadian team will also bring with them several men of note 
in the Dominion. Little is known abou i i 
lest. yesr,, 


to-day. 


‘Mrs. Waltham 30; Dr. Twist 31. 


middle of the summer, but candidates for place on the team will 
in work in a few weeks. 


Sea Girt range will be ed on May when a large 
of riflemen from New York, New Jersey Yd philadelphia oP od 
down for ctice. . 
Expert riflemen connected with the guard of any State are in- 
vited for places on the American team. They may ay on 
their. home range, which must have facilities for , 900 and 
1,000yd. shooting. Official score. cards for this wv se can be 
secured of Gen. Bird W. Spencer, Passaic, N. fs president 
National Rifle Association. 


_The coming of the foreign team has undoubtedly spurred the 
different States to make special efforts to send teams to the Sea 
Girt meeting. Already New Y 


ork, Massachusetts, Maine, Rhode 
Island, Maryland, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware and District 
of Cofumbia have definitely decided to be represented, while the 
States of New Hampshire, Vermont, Connecticut, Tlinois, Mich- 
igan, Ohio, Tennessee and Minnesota are at work to get 
teams to send. It has been definitely decided by the U. S. Naval 
authorities to send a team to compete for the’ Hilton trophy. This 
is the first time that the navy has ever been represented at these 
meetings. 

Among the recent organizations which have affiliated with the 
National Rifle Association is the Seventy-first Regiment of New 
York. This is the first regiment of New York to take such action, 
and it is said that the Seventh and Twelfth regiments will shortly 
do likewise. 

The National Rifle Association is fast getting on its feet, and 


is now in better shape than it has been at any time in the last 
twenty vears. 





Columbia Pistol and Rifle Club. 


San _ Franeisco, May 5.—Mr, A. H. Pape put up some of the 
best rifle averages ever made in the club. A. I. rannigan, our 
new revolver champion, again excelled the pistol experts with his 
38 S. & W. revolver, and beat the coast record for ten best scores 
28 points, with a total of 426. He accomplished this feat in three 
club shoots and thirty-five entries. He is considered Anderton’s 
equal, and expooseed a desire to shoot Anderton a 100-shot revolver 
match when he comes on to the bund fest. Tom Anderton is the 
acknowledged champion revolver shot, and we hope he will come 
prepared for a match or two. He holds the 50-shot record (209) 
on the Columbia target; also the 10-shot record (31), but made 
them with a .44cal. revolver, which is considered a few points ad- 
vantageous over the .38. Scores, on Columbia target, 10 shots, 


offhand: 

Rifle, 200yds. 

Ric; DRO sive vtduchbie sedsecees 023832166 33 
95453373 3 647 
7133447323 7 2 
643192565 6 344 
426356163 2 &4# 
232183 4710 61452 
4102674568 46 

A Bees. dpc tv osvckpviretescaes 2743 6 2 8 $12 118 
8333260 49 857 
92213 6 3 2 4 410-5 
65316653 2 8 948 
746 611 46 6 8 7&4 
34747 41014 4 96 
413 76 611 7 110 6—69 

G. M. Barley 79, F. L. Pape 134, Dr. Twist 215, 245, 247; D. W. 

Lloyd 253. 

Revolver, S0yds.: 

B,J FORGE oe oo o0 ces vevcvssecenes 516772325 442 
$4564344T7 44 
65418 411 6 611-61 
61843 42 312 346 
345655565 3 849 
82441465647 438 
432276656 4 110-4 


P. A. Becker 51, 62, 68, 69; F. O. Young 62; Dr. Twist’ 84, 88; 
Dr. H. W. Hunsaker 81. 
42, 45, 54, 56; Ed Hove 


Pistol, . F, O. Youn 47, 46. 
r. J. F. Twist 48, 57, 59 64, Tl, 74; 


r. Rottanzi 
Allen 28, 29, $1, 35, 37; 
F. O. Younc, Rec. Sec’y, 


47, 48, 48; , 64, 
84; Mrs. Waltham 73, 98; E. A. Allen 89, 93. 


.22 rifle, Wyds.: Ed Hovey 25, 30; E. A. 


Our Own Shooting Society. 


Hosoxen, N. g— Theat the members of the Our Own Shooting 
Society, of Hoko en, are determined to carry off a fair share of the 
money at their open to all comers cash prize shooting festival on 
Decoration Deg oe Pohlmann’s Pavilion, Jersey City Heights, was 
made evident Wednesday, May 8, when about twenty-five marks- 
men appeared and practiced on the society’s ranges. The scores 
in the main were first class, and an interesting fight for top score 
honors was participated in by a number of the Our Own’s ex- 
erts. The laurels were carried off by Adam Schmitt, who scored 
1 out of the possible 250. Wm. F. Dilger was second high on 
24. J. H. Kruse landed in third place with 239. The records 
follow: Capt. Louis Christ 233 a Kruse 239, Wm. Schmitt 213, 
Adam Schmitt 241, C. G. Paul 219, L. L. Le , Henry Hohn 
224, John Spinck 235, Herman Bahn 238, Charles Bischoff 237, 
Fred Lohman 206, Geo. Neuner, Jr., 209, Gus Ising 206, Chas. 
Drees 224,, C. Oltmer 213, F. Flueger 202, F. Bunger Sos. WO Von 
Holten 220, R. Mehnert 217, H. Warnken 224, Fred Buehler 215, 
Owen Smith 232, Aug. Meyns 234, Julius Kreienberg 214, ex-Capt. 
Wm. F. Dilger 240. . ; 
During the evening a special meeting was held and the follow- 
ing new members were enrolled, making a total of 172: John E. 
Wunschel, Gus Ising, Julius Kreienberg and Wm. Von Holten. 


Gun and Outing Club. 


Cray Center, Kan.—The following scores were made by the 
Gun and Outing Club, of Clay Center, Kan., at its weekly m 
shoot on Monday night, May 6. The club is composed entirely 
business men, who lay no claim to marksmanship. The club has 
fifteen members. 

Indoor range, .22cal. rifles, off-hand, 75ft., German ring target, 
Yin. center counts 25: 


F Williamson 


sal eth oewal chan +++» 21 24 24 24 22 25 25 24 21 22 
24 24 24 23 23 23 23 23 25 23—467 

J C Johmstons........cccccsscesccs 21 19 22 23 22 23 23 23 23 24 
22 24 24 20 22 22 22 24 25 23—450 

WF IE TR, nics citdcosesesbaccun 19 20 22 22 19 20 22 22 25 21 
. 23 21 22 24 25 24 20 24 24 2i—440 

FR TIER, isi o wvcctrcccnasvss 25 25 23 22 25 23 23 19 24 23 
; 22 18 22 23 24 23 22 25 24 21—459 

rh Ss Gs oo cecesccennen ++» 23 25 24 23 25 25 24 24 25 22 
23 24 25 23 25 23 23 25 22 24—477 

R. O. Lewis, 


-F 
3 








+ 
Answers ta Correspondents. 
—o— 
No notice taken of anonymous communications. 
—-_-e__ ‘ 
Please Give Address.—A correspondent who wrote recently in- 
quiring as to the reliability of a certain manufacturing company in 


the West failed to date his letter or to give any address. He 
therefore cannot be replied to, 








PUBLISHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 


Summer Homes. 


In the Jae omen, of Mortaeen Tinale, Wiseegsia, Min- 
nesota and the Upper Peninsula of Michigan, on the line of the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway, are hundreds of 
charming summer resorts. Among the list are: Fox 
van Lake, Lake Geneva, the Lauderdale Lakes Wauk . 
mowoc, Palmyra, the Dells at Kilbo Lake and Madi- 
son, Minocqua, Star ¢, Frontenac, White Bear, Minnetonka, 
Marquette, Spirit Lake, Okoboji, Big Stone Lake, etc., ete. 

For illustrated booklets “Summer Homes for 1901,” and “In 


ei 


the Lake Country,” send address with 6 cents in po eto F. A. 
Miller, General femme Agent, Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
Railway, Chicago.—Adyv, ; . 





